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Latin-English and English-Latin Lexicography. 
(Continued from Vol. τι. p. 290.) 


Now pumex undas sudat, non carduus uvas, 
_ Nee dabit incultus spicea serta rubus. 
Sacra tamen Quercus, cur das pro glandibus uvas! ἢ 
Cur es proventu prodiga facta novo? 
Ante dabit pumex undas, et.carduus uvas, 
Et dabit incultus spicea serta rubus; 
Quam tua deletrix abolebit scripta vetustas, 
Te plebs laudabit, posteritasque leget. 
Vivit opus, Coopere, tuum (dignissime Preesul:) 
Nec, Calepine, tuus defuit ante labor : 
Debetur, Decane, tibi laus magna, Ridere: 
Thomam Thomasium fama per astra vehit. 
Admiror, Francisce, tuos, Holioke, labores: 
Te fame trado, te manibusque tero. 
Quicquid Cooperus scripsit, doctusve Riderus, 
Quicquid Thomasius vel Calepinus habent, 
Cuncta refers. Te szpe legam, te semper amabo, 
Et te defuncto fama perennis erit. — 
Joun Dove’s Verses on Holyoke. 


1 In Budden’s verses there is a ‘Mella quoque exsudat pro glandibus 


conceit so like this, that one would aurea quercus, 
seem to have been modelled on the Grata Deo, Quercus Sacra, et amata 
other : Deo.” 


Vou. IV. March, 1857. 1 


2 Journal of Philology. 


§ 2, £lfric. Johannes de Garlandia, Promptorium Parvulorum. 


Several of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors composed glossarial 
notes on older writers or more formal grammatical treatises: 
for instance, Bede and Alcuin have a place among the Gramma- 
ἐϊοὶ Latini. But of extant works more strictly belonging to our 
subject the earliest is that which bears the name of A‘lfric “the 
Grammarian,” Whether this Alfric can be identified with either 
of the archbishops (of Canterbury or York) who bore the name, 
has been a vexed question since the days of Ussher and Henry 
Wharton; but it seems now to be established that Canterbury 
must content itself with claiming the chief restorer of Anglo- 
Saxon scholarship, Matthew Parker; resigning to York! or to 
some inferior see the most voluminous, and for philological pur- 
poses the most useful, of Saxon authors. It is also acknow- 
ledged that lfric the preacher is one and the same person with 
fElfric the grammarian; in the one class of writings as in the 
other we trace the scholar’s catholic spirit, which cannot reserve 
knowledge as the exclusive privilege of a caste, but holds with 
St. Augustine, “ melius est reprehendant nos Grammatici, quam 
non intelligant populi#.” “I, Afric,” thus begins the Latin 
Preface to his homilies, “the pupil of the gentle and venerable 
prelate £thelwold, to the Lord Archbishop Sigerie desire health 
in the Lord. However rash or presumptuous it may seem, yet 
I have rendered this volume from the books of the Latins, that 
is, of Divine Scripture (Theology), into our common speech, for 
the edification of the simple, who know no other language, 
whether by reading or hearing. For the same reason I have 
used no hard words, but plain English, that it may the more 
readily reach the heart of such as read or hear, for the good of 
their souls, because they cannot be instructed in any other 
tongue, than that wherein they were born.” So in the Saxon 
preface (Mr. Thorpe’s translation): “It occurred to my mind, 


1 See Mr. Thorpe’s Preface to 
ZElfric’s Homilies (ΖΕ τὶς Society, 1844, 
vol. i.) 

2 Enarrat. in Ps. 138, §20, where 
he defends his use of the provincial 
barbarism Osswm, a bone. So in the 
noble treatise De Doctrina Christiana, 
iii. § 7, he says of the same word: 


‘* Plerumque loquendi consuetudo vul- 
garis utilior est significandis rebus, 
quam integritas litterata. Mallem 
quippe cum barbarismo dici, Non est 
absconditum a te ossum meum, quam 
ut ideo esset minus apertum, quod 
magis latinum est.” 
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I trust through God’s grace, that I would turn this book from 
the Latin language into the English tongue; not from confidence 
of great learning, but because I have seen and heard of much 
error in many English books, which unlearned men through their 
simplicity have esteemed as great wisdom: and I regretted that 
they knew not nor had not the evangelical doctrines among 
their writings, those men only excepted who knew Latin, and 
those books excepted which king Alfred wisely turned from Latin 
into English, which are to be had. For this cause I presumed, 
trusting in God, to undertake this task, and also because men 
have need of good instruction, especially at this time [a little 
after 1000 a. p.], which is the ending of this world.” The same 
deprecatory tone appears in the preface to his grammar!, in 
which (after saying that he had made extracts from Priscian 
and rendered them into English, to serve boys as a step from 
Donatus to riper studies in either language) he proceeds: “ For 
I know that many will censure me for condescending to turn my 
mind to such studies, as the translation of an ‘art of Grammar’ 
into English; but I conceive that such reading should be adapted 
to the use of boys, not of old men. I know that words can be 
interpreted many ways, but I follow a plain interpretation, in 
order to avoid giving disgust. If however our interpretation 
mislikes any one, let him say so when ke will, we are content [to 
teach] as we have learnt in the school of the venerable prelate 
Zithelwold, who trained many in good ways. It must be known 
however that the art οὗ grammar in many parts cannot easily 
be rendered into English, that we should here treat, for instance, 
of feet or metres’, yet I think, as I have already said, that this 
book may be of use to young beginners. I marvel greatly that 
many shorten syllables in prose, which are short in metre, whereas 


1 Alfrici, Abbatis sui temporis dig- 
nissimi, Grammatici vulgo dicti, Gram- 
matica Anglo-Saxonica: una cum ejus- 
dem Ailfrici Glossario Latino-Saxonica 
[sie]. Utrumque ante annos plus minus 
septingentos scriptis mandatum, in gra- 
tiam lingue Anglo-Saxonice studioso- 
rum nune primum in lucem edidit 
Guliel. Somnerus, Cantuarien...Oxonii, 
Excudebat Guliel. Hall. Anno Dom. 
1659. fol. At the end of Somner’s 


Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. I know only 
by name the following: “‘ Fragment of 
Aalfric’s Grammar, Ailfric’s Glossary, 
and a Poem on the Soul and Body, in 
the orthography of the 12th century : dis- 
covered among the Archives of Wor- 
cester Cathedral, by SirT. Phillipps, Bart. 
Fol. Lond. 1838.” The Grammar is con- 
tained in the Cambridge MS. Hh. τ. το. 

2 There is no prosody in the gram- 
mar. 


{2 


4 Journal of Philology. 


prose is free from the laws of metre; for instance they pronounce 
pater as the Britons, and malus, and the like, which are counted ἡ 
short in metre. Yet I think it better to invoke God the Father 
reverently by lengthening the syllable, because God must not 
be subjected to the art of grammar. Valete O Pueruli in Domino.” 
In the Saxon preface to the same work, he tells us that after com- 
pleting his eighty homilies he undertook the grammar, “ because 
grammar is the key which unlocks the meaning of books... Every 
one that knows any good art is bound to make it useful to others, 
and to communicate to others the talent which God has lent 
him... Young men should learn wisdom; it is the business of 
elders to instruct them; for by learning faith is preserved, and 
every one that loves wisdom shall be happy. But to him who, 
being able, wants the will either to learn or teach, the appre- 
hension of sacred learning is forthwith deadened, and by degrees 
he departs from God. How should there be a supply of wise 
teachers for the people of God, unless they have been trained 
in learning while young? And how should faith be strong, if 
learning and teachers fail? Servants of God therefore and 
monks should take diligent heed, lest in our days sacred learn- 
ing fade or fail, as happened a few years since in England; 
so that no English priest could write or understand a Latin 
letter, until archbishop Dunstan and bishop Athelwold revived 
learning in the monastic life... Now I entreat in the Name of 
God, whoso shall think fit to transcribe this book, that he follow 
the copy exactly: for it is not in my power [to hinder], if any 
be misled by the error of false copyists: and be it done at his 
peril, not mine. Heavy will be the guilt of the false copyist, 
unless he correct his blunders.” Ailfric’s Colloquium’, a Latin 
dialogue with an interlinear Saxon gloss “on the Hamiltonian 
system,” is a further evidence of his zeal in the cause of educa- 
tion. From the first sentences we gather his opinion respecting 
a question which is not without interest in our time. “D. Nos 
pueri rogamus te, Magister, ut doceas nos loqui Latialiter recte, 
quia idiotze sumus, et corrupte loquimur. Μ. Quid vultis loqui? 
D. Quid curamus quid loquamur nisi recta locutio sit, et utilis, 
non anilis, aut turpis? M. Vultis flagellari in discendo? D. Ca- 
rius est nobis flagellari pro doctrina, quam nescire; sed scimus 


1 Of, Aflfric’s Pref. to the Hepta- 2 Printed in Mr. Thorpe’s Analecta 
teuch, ad fin. Anglo-Saxonica, p. Lot seq. 
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te mansuetum esse, et nolle inferre plagas nobis, nisi cogaris 
a nobis.” From which sensible resolve of the Saxon boys we 
return to the Glossary. This consists of some 3000 Latin words, 
each rendered for the most part by one Saxon word, or by two 
_ or three synonyms; a few terms, as “cinctus Gabinus,” are ex- 
plained more at length. The words of each art or science are 
(or rather are said to be) classed together under such heads as 
“De Instrumentis Agricolarum ” (one is startled by finding here 
synagogue, heresy, superstition, gymnosophist, astrologer, agape), 
“Nomina omnium hominum communiter,” &c.! 

The patriotic attempt of Dom Rivet (Histoire littéraire de la 
France, viii. 83 seq.) to establish the French descent of Johannes 
de Garlandia, has been defeated by the fairness of a later editor 
of that noble work, M. Victor Le Clere (ibid. xxi. 369 seq.), 
who has also proved that Johannes lived, not in the eleventh 
century, as Géraud maintained as late as 1837, but amid the 
intellectual stir of the thirteenth. For in a poem entitled De 
triumphis Ecclesie*, portions of which have been printed by 
Mr. Wright 8, he thus at once acknowledges and repudiates his 
native land in words which might serve as the motto of “ Our 
own Correspondents,” 


Anglia cui mater fuerat, cui Gallia nutrix, 
Matri nutricem preefero mente meam. 


Another poem de Mysteriis Ecclesie, published entire by Otto‘, 
commemorates the death of that Gemma pudicitice, ...flos philo- 
sophie, Aula decens morum, redolens velut area jflorum, Alexander 
of Hales, and is dedicated to Fulco, bishop of London. Now 
the irrefragable doctor, as Johannes himself tells us, died in 
1245, and Fulke Basset retained his see, spite of the need and 
greed of King and Pope’, from 1244 to 1259. Again, the triumph 
of the church which Johannes commemorates at greatest length 
is the Albigensian crusade (De Triumphis Ecclesia, iv. y. vi.), and 


1 New editions of the Grammar and 
Glossary were on the Atlfric Society’s 
list of intended publications. 

2 Cotton MS. Claudius. A. x. fol. 86. 

3 Essays on the literature...of 
England in the middle ages. London. 
1846. i, 215—217. 
~~ 4 Comment. crit. in codd. biblioth, 


Gissensis. 1842. pp. 86, 131—I51. 

> Matth. Paris (an. 1255. p. 915. - 
Ed. Watts) has preserved the bishop’s 
reply to Henry’s threats: ““ Auferant 
Episcopatum, quem tamen non possunt 
de jure auferre, Papa et Rex, qui me 
fortiores sunt. Tollant mitram; galea 
remanebit.” 


6 _ Journal of Philology. 


in his Dictionary (art. 48) he tells us that he saw at Toulouse, 
among other engines of war, that by which Simon de Montfort 
was killed in 1218. Nor does chronology require us to doubt 
(with Tanner Biblioth. p. 309) that he is the same “magister 
Johannes de Gerlandia,” whom Roger Bacon (Opus minus c. 7) 
heard discourse on the orthography of orichalewm (or aurical- 
cum). Three several dictionaries have been ascribed to Johannes 
(Hist. lit. de la France, viii. 96,97) one of common, and another 
of obscure words, and a third of things. One of these was 
published at Paris in 1837 in the government series of Documents 
sur Uhist. de France (at the end of la Taille de Paris de 1292 in 
Paris sous Philippe le Bel), Nor is the dictionary out of place 
among historical documents, if one may judge from the notice 
of M. Le Clere, and from a “liber, cui titulus Dictionarius, in 
quo inveniuntur nomina rerum multarum et nominatim herbarum 
et arborum sylvestrium quee sunt in terris, magistri Johannis de 
Garlandia,” preserved in the library of Caius College (MS. 136. 
art. 3: -ef. ibid. 385. arts. 1 and 3). ‘This last, to which alone 
I have had access, has an interlinear French gloss, and appears 
from other indications to have been compiled for the use of the 
French university: 6. g. having to speak of glovers, the author 
remarks by the way that the glovers of Paris have a trick of 
fleecing young scholars. The MS. contains a series of Lessons 
on Objects: for instance it begins with the human body: ““ Sunt 
partes humani corporis pes, inferior cujus pars est planta callosa, 
talus rotundus; -articuli quinque sunt divisi cum totidem ungui- 
bus.” In enumerating the fingers “ pollicem, indicem, medium, 
medicum, auricularem,” it omits Isidorus’ explanations (Origg. 
xi. 1. 71), two of which may be new to the modern reader. 
“ Quartus... medicinalis, quod eo trita collyria a medicis colli- 
guntur. Quintus auricularis,...quod eo aurem scalpimus!” 
Except for the light which it throws upon contemporary man- 
ners the book seems in no respect to excel many earlier and 
later glossaries, but it had the good fortune to hold its ground 
_ for two centuries. Erasmus says of Deventer: “ Ea schola tune 
erat barbara, Pralegebatur Pater meus: exigebantur tempora. 
prelegebatur Ebrardus et Johannes de Garlandia!.” Perhaps 

1 De Vita Sua (Opp. Ed, 1703. Vol. _scita celeberrimos reddidere. TH. Est- 


i. init.) Of. Conflictus Thalie εἰ Bar- ne quisquam? BA, Innumerabiles, 
bariei, Act.ii, “ΒΑ, Hos dico, quosea TH, Hui! rectissime; quasi vero nu- 
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however what provoked the malicious wit of Erasmus was the 
Multorum vocabulorum equivocorum Interpretatio or the Synonyma, 
which Pynson and De Worde printed more than once, the first 
“cum expositione magistri Galfridi Anglici” (Dibdin, Typogr. 
Ant. ii. 96 seq., 406 seq., 548), and both of which (if they are 
indeed different books) were corhmonly read in schools (Du 
Cange Pref.§ 45). The name Galfridus leads us to the Promp- 
torium Parvulorum. 

In the year 1440 Master Geoffry1, a Friar-Preacher (Domi- 
nican) of Lynn’, grieved by the prevailing barbarism, and 
pitying the destitution of young clerks whom he saw around 
him thirsting for instruction like harts for the waterbrooks, drew 
up for their use a slight compendium “opus exile,” chiefly from 
“the Catholicon, Campus Florum and Diccionarium.” The most 
ignorant calumniator of the Middle Ages could not speak of the 
poor recluse (“sub regula paupertatis astrictus”) in more dis- 
paraging terms than he applies to himself. “ Rudis et inscius, 
plusque aptus discere quam docere,” he contents himself for the 
most part with abbreviating the works of earlier grammarians, 
occasionally seeking counsel from the mouth of his betters, but 
very rarely venturing to pronounce sentence in his own proper 
person®, He arranges the English words in alphabetical order, 
first placing under every letter the nouns and other parts of 
speech except verbs, and then the verbs by themselves. Each 
English word is interpreted by one or more Latin words, whose | 


merare eos nemo queat. Quod enim quis enim illum facile capiat, qui ne se 


aut unum est, aut nihil, nemo numeret, 
Verumtamen vel numerare incipias, si 
enumerare non sufficias. BA. Pre- 
cipuum omnium Floristam, qui a floribus 
sortitus estnomen. TH. Sed non bene 
olentibus. BA. Deinde Papiam. TH. 
Doctissimum ; et quem primum diceres. 
BA. Deinde Hugutionem. TH. Exi- 
mium. BA. Deinde Michaelem Modis- 
tam. TH. Preclarum. BA. Deinde 
Jacobum Glossarium. 'TH. Mirabilem. 
ΒΑ. Et quem omnibus merito pretu- 
lerim Joannem de Garlandia, qui tanta 
verborum elegantia, tanta sententiarum 
pollet majestate, ut pauci admodum 
sint, qui eum capiant. TH. Immo 
nulli, nisi forte barbari sint et ipsi: 


ipse quidem intelligat satis?” Erasmus 
has another fling at the glossaries in 
his Synodus Grammaticorum. Cf. Rabe- 
lais, i. 14. 

1 Promptorium Parvulorum (ed. 
Way), p. 387 n. But “a note, copied 
by Hearne from a copy of the Promp- 
torium, states that the compiler of the 
work was frater Ricardus Fraunces, 
inter quatuor parietes pro Christo in- 
clusus.” Ibid. p. 83, n.2. See Tanner, 
Pp. 305. 

2 Lenne Episcopi. Jbid. Preface. 

3 *¢Sepius vero ex inquisicione meli- 
orum, sed rarissime quamvis quandoque 
ex ingenio fallibili, et capite proprio 
personali.” 


8 Journal of Philology. 


gender, declension, &c. is noted; and in many cases English 
synonyms or paraphrases are added. The dialect employed is 
East Anglian, for the author had learnt no other from his infancy. 
The title of the work Promptorium parvulorum or clericorum 
denotes its use; from its brevity it would be readily procured and 
readily consulted by all clerks!. The preface ends in a strain 
which was natural to scholars who, having seldom any means of 
procuring books except by transcribing them with their own 
hand, and being at the mercy of any scribe who might wittingly 
or unwittingly travesty their most careful works, learnt to detest 
a blunder as worse than a crime: “1 humbly with prayers en-— 
treat all pedagogues, teachers and masters, that when they have 
examined this little work, they will approve what may by God’s 
assistance have been rightly written, and will piously correct and 
emend what is written ill or erringly; since humble grammarians 
and boys may look on this short volume, as on a mirror, and 
find freely and immediately the common words which belong to 
the Latin tongue; besides many may without a blush glean 
behind the reapers’ backs, who from age or any other cause are 
ashamed to learn what they know not. Whosoever therefore 
shall in this rude work discover any either profit or comfort for 
themselves, let them give ‘thanks to God, and mercifully inter- 
cede for me a sinner.” Little did the good friar dream that 
after more than half a millennium, however exploded might be 
his etymologies”, his services to his mother-tongue would still be 
thankfully acknowledged, and that by the “pious corrections ” 
of a most zealous editor his lexicon would become not now 
a mere handbook for learners of Latin, but a standard authority 
for masters of English. Yet by sticking to his last,—writing 
East Anglian for East Angles, because he knew no better,—he 
has won the distinction, granted to few either writers or actors 
of his time, of being yet remembered in the age of railway 
reading. Assuredly if any still believe that all “English” is 
contained in the Spectator and Johnson’s Dictionary, Mr, Way’s 


1 “Eo quod...pre brevitate sui aut or almos. limosina, roga, CAMPUS 


in promptu, aut de facili, a cunctis 
Clericis valeat possideri; et quod in eo 
queritur non discurrendo per multa, sed 
statim et in promptu poterit inveniri.” 
2 Take as a sample: ‘‘ Almesse, 


Fiorum. et dicitur elimosina ab el, 
quod est Deus, et moys quod est aqua, 
quasi aqua Dei; quia sicut aqua extin- 
guit ignem, ita elimosina extinguit pecca- 
tum.” 
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elaborate notes to the Promptorium will introduce them toa new 
world, and teach them how much there is of living interest in 
even the driest works of the past when intelligently used. 

Mr. Way has added from a Harleian MS. a list of the sources 
from which the Promptorium is- drawn. They are: “ Januensis 
in suo Catholicon, Uguitio in majori volumine, Uguitio versificatus, 
Brito, Mirivalensis in campo florum, Johannes de Garlondia in 
Diccionario scolastico, Commentarius curialium, Libellus miste- 
riorum qui dicitur Anglia que fulget, Merarius, Distigius, Robertus 
Kylwarbi, Alexander Neccham. Cum aliis variis libris et libellis 
inspectis et intellectis, Deo adjuvante cum tota curia celesti.” 
Some of these books are not known to be extant!, and others 
exist only in MS. or are very scarce; I have seen none but Gar- 
landia and the Catholicon, and must therefore refer the reader 
for a full account of them to Mr.Way’s preface, which is expected 
to appear with the third part of the Promptorium 2, 

To Gulielmus Brito, a Welsh Minorite (ob. 1356) are attri- 
buted Synonyma [Paris 1496, 1498, 1504], and an Opusculum 
difjicilium vocabulorum Biblie, which is still unprinted®. Distigius 
or “liber vocatus equus” is a work of Johannes de Garlandia‘, 
Robert Kilwardby®, archbishop of Canterbury, a.p. 1272, and 
afterwards cardinal, left many fruits of his Oxford and Paris 
studies; his commentaries on Donatus and Priscian are probably 
the works here cited. Alexander Neckam, reputed foster-brother 
of Richard 1., died abbot of Cirencester, 4.D.1217. His Voca- 
bularium biblicum, Repertorium vocabulorum and De utensilibus 


1 Uguitio versificatus. Comm. cur. 
Mirival. in C. F. 

2 On the liber derivationwm which 
Uguitio of Pisa, bishop of Ferrara (ob. 
circa A.D. 1210), compiled from Papias, 
see Du Cange, Pref. § 46, Pref. to the 
London Stephanus, Grisse Litterdrge- 
schichte, ii. 3. 632, 665. It has not 
been printed, but was used with 
Isidorus, Papias, &c. by Johannes de 
Balbis, Dominican of Genoa, in his 
Catholicon or Summa. This is dated 
A.D. 1286, and has gone through many 
editions; it treats at great length of 
theological terms, citing the opinions of 
the fathers, &. (Du Cange, § 47, Pref. 
to Steph., the, references in Dibdin 


Typogr. Ant. ii. 88 τι, and his Biblioth. 
Spencer. iii. 32—41, and Supplement, 
p- rot, Griisse, pp. 664, 665). The 
Catholicon parvum of Robert Veyse, 
a Benedictine of Hulme, Norfolk, was 
perhaps an abbreviation of the Catho- 
licon. The book was in the library of 
Qu. Coll. Cambr. (Bale, cent. xii. n. 44, 
Tanner, p. 733; and the Catalogue of 
Queens’ Library in the time of the first 
master,) but is now lost. 

3 Grasse 1. 6. p. 666, Du Cange 


§ 49. 
4 Harl. MS. 1002 cited by Mr. Way 


(p. 221, n. 1). 
5 Tanner, 455, 456, Richardson’s 


Godwin, 96, 97. 
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have not been printed. The last is described by Mr. Wright’, 
as “the first of a class of tracts, common enough in later times, 
for teaching the scholars to remember the Latin names of 
different articles, by connecting them together in a descriptive 
narrative...The author begins. by describing the different 
apartments of a house from the kitchen to the bedroom, the 
furniture, and the implements used in each, and the whole range 
of domestic economy, with enumerations of different kinds of 
provisions, articles of dress, &c.; he goes in the same way 
through the different parts of a castle, with its stores, arms, and 
soldiers; next we have farming, the different trades and profes- 
sions, &c. The words are accompanied by an interlinear version 
in French, and each paragraph is followed by a grammatical 
commentary, which is evidently the composition of some later 
teacher of Neckam’s school.” Mr. Wright, who has given two 
instances of the jests which Neckam’s name provoked, has 
omitted a better than either: 


“Versus Nechami Cirencestris ad Philippum Repingdunum 
Leicestr. Abbatem. 
Phi nota foetoris, lippus malus omnibus horis, 
Phi foetor, lippus, totus malus ergo Philippus. 


Philippi responsio. 
Es niger et nequam dictus cognomine Necham: 
Nigrior esse potes, nequior esse nequis.” 

Leland’s Itinerary (ed. 1744) vi. 48 (= 54). 

Before we pass to the more ambitious labours undertaken 
under the auspices of the Tudors or their ministers, we may 
borrow from Mr. Way? a notice of “the Latin-English Dictionary, 
entitled Medulla Grammatices, compiled, according to Bale, by 
the same author as the Promptorium,...as likewise [of] the 
same work in its printed form, under the title of the Ortus® 
1 Biographia Britannica Literaria 
(published under the superintendence of 


bear his name, and which Bernhardy 
(Grundriss der rim, Litteratur. 3rd ed. 


the Royal Society of Literature), Anglo- 
Norman period, p. 451. Mr. Wright 
has printed some specimens of Neckam’s 
poems; M. du Méril (Poésies inédites 
du moyen age précédées d'une histoire 
de la fable Esopique. Paris, 1854) has 
since brought to light 42 fables which 


Ῥ. 579) commends for their vigour of 
style. See also Tanner, p. 538. 

2 Pref. pp. ix. x. 

8. i,e. Hortus. In all the extant 
copies the variations of the text, as 
Mr. Way tells us, are very great. In 
the title of Wynkyn de Worde’s first 
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Vocabulorum;” and again of the Catholicon Anglicum, “a highly 
valuable MS. dated 1483, consisting of an English and Latin 
Dictionary, wholly distinct from the Promptorium, and written 


apparently in the North-Eastern parts of England.” 


Nor should 


we forget the vocabularies, sentences, and other grammatical 
treatises of John Stanbridge, of his pupil Robert Whitinton, and 
of Whitinton’s rival William Horman, which were read in schools 
during great part of the sixteenth century, and are still of use, 
especially Horman’s Vulgaria, to the student of our mother- 


tongue}, 


edition, A.D. 1500 (Dibdin TZypogr. 
Antigq. ii. 88) the Medulla Grammatices 
is named with the Catholicon, Gemma 
Vocabulorum, &c., as sources from 
which the Ortus was derived. So in 
the colophon of the edition of Oct. 22, 
1518 (ibid. p. 91). In Wynkyn de 
Worde’s and Pynson’s editions of the 
Promptorium (ibid. ii. 155 seq. 416 seq., 
also printed by Julian Notary, 585) it 
is entitled ‘Promptuarium parvulorum 
clericorum quod apud nos Medulla 
grammatice appellatur,’ and in De 
Worde’s edition of Sept. 5, 1516 there 
is this note at the end: “Ad lectorem. 
And yf ye can not fynde a laten worde, 
or englysshe worde acordynge to your 
purpose in thys present boke so shall 
ye take ortus vocabulorum, the whyche 
is more redyer to fynden a latyn worde 
after the A. B.C., and englysshe therof 
folowynge for thys boke is thus ordened 
for to fynde a,laten after ony maner of 
worde in englysshe for them that wyl 
lerne to wryte or speke latyn. and be 
cause that no man or chylde shall her- 
after have ony dyffyculte more to serche 
for ony latyn or englysshe worde. ther- 
fore we have ordened this lybell in smal 
volum for to bynde with Ortus Voca- 
bulorum moost necessary for chyldren.” 
And the colophon: ‘‘Ad laudem et 
honorem omnipotentis dei et intemerate 
genetricis eius finit excellentissimum 
opus scolasticis anglie quam maxime 
necessarium. quod merito medulla gram- 
matices apud nos, vel paruulorum 


promptuarium nuncupatur, Impressum 
Londoniis per wynandum de worde hac 
in vrbe in vico anglice (the flete strete) 
appellato sub solis intersignio .;commo- 
rantem Anno domini M.ccc0cd.xvi. die 
vero. v. mensis Septem.” Dibdin (Bib- 
lioth. Spencer. Suppl. p. 241) calls the 
Promptuarium Parvulorum an abridge- 
ment of the Promptorius Puerorum. 
Compare Pynson’s ‘Promptorius Pue- 
rorum’ (15 May, 1499) with De Worde’s 
‘Promptuarium Parvulorum’ (Sept. 5, 
1516: both in the Univ. Libr.). The 
omissions are principally of references 
to authorities, &c., andthe Promptorius 
has ‘ Promptorium parvulorum sive 
clericorum’ as a second title. 

1 See for all three Wood’s Athene, 
William Lilye, after a fierce struggle 
with Whitinton and Horman, remained 
master of the field, by his own merits 
and the favour of king Harry and 
convocation. (See Fuller’s Church 
Hist. book v. sect. 1. §§ 17 seqq. 
ed. Brewer, where he gives the origin 
of the sentences: Awdito rege Doro- 
berniam proficisci; meruit sub rege 
in Gallia, &c.). Stanbridge’s <Acci- 
dence is described by Dibdin (Typogr. 
Antiq. ii. 448, iii. 47, 588). His ‘ Vo- 
cabula’ (ibid. ii. gi —95, 448, iii. 46) is 
a collection of Latin words, arranged 
according to subjects, with an inter- 
linear English gloss. It is in halting 
hexameters, of the style which Commo- 
dianus had long before carried to perfec- 


tion. Thomas Newton, of Queens’ col- 
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§ 3. Elyot. Cooper. 


In 1538 Sir Thomas Elyot of Jesus College, Cambridge’, a 
friend of Sir Thomas More, whose “elegance in translating did 
sever itself from all equals,” and whose “Governour” has been 
reprinted in our own day, dedicated to the king as Supreme 
Head in earth immediately under Christ of the Church of Eng- 
land “an excellent dictionary of Latin and English, if not the 
first, the best of that kind in that age; and England then 
abounding with so many learned clergymen, I know not which 
more to wonder at, that they missed, or he hit on, so necessary 
a subject®.”. Elyot had served Henry as ambassador in the 
matter of the divorce, and professes himself greatly indebted to 


lege, Cambridge, schoolmaster and poet, 
(Wood’s Athen. ed. Bliss. ii. 5) prepared 
for John Allde the printer (London 
1577. 4to. unknown to Dibdin ; in the 
Cambridge Library) a revised edition, 
but took care to guard his credit by the 
saving clause ‘‘ observata interim (quoad 
ejus fiert potuit) carminis ratione,” and 
by the hexastich: 
Multa libro hoc (fateor) male condita 
carmina squalent, 
Nec metrice observant legis ubique 
sonum, 
Scabritiem trutines verborum et hiulca 
glabreta, 
Ipsaque inepta metro nomina multa 
notes. 
Non dubito, lance heec bene cum libra- 
veris cequa, 
Quin fueris studiis equior inde meis, 


Even this edition has such verses as 
‘*Sarcula, pala, palus, sudes, bipallia, 
vallus.” Far more correct is ‘‘Stan- 
brigii Embrion relimatum &c,” (2nd ed. 
1630, Qu. Coll. Library; 4th ed. 1649. 
Univ. Libr. ; 13th ed. 1664 in St. John’s 
Library). This was the last labour of 
John Brinsley, Bp. Hall’s brother-in- 
law, schoolmaster of Ashby (Life of his 
pupil Wm. Lilly the astrologer, ed. 
1774. ῬΡ. 5—8, Wood, ii. 40) and author 
of the Ludus Literarius, a valuable 


work on education, whose son John 
Brinsley of Emmanuel was ejected from 
Yarmouth. (Calamy, Nonconf. Mem.) For 
Whitinton’s works see Dibdin, ii. 172— 
203 (especially his master Stanbridge’s 
verses on p. 200), 449—453, iii. 46; for 
Horman’s ibid. 286, 287, 479—482, 
and for both Herbert’s Ames, Index: 
St. John’s Library possesses several 
of Pynson’s, De Worde’s, Notary’s 
and Treveris’ editions of Whitinton’s 
grammatical tracts; a fragment of De 
Worde’s edition of Whitinton’s Epi- 
grammata (10 kal. Mai. 1519); Stan- 
bridge’s Vulgaria and Gradus Com- 
parationum by Treveris (no date, un- 
known to Dibdin); Horman’s Vulgaria 
by Pynson, 1519; all among Thomas 
Baker’s books, 

1 Baker, in Wood’s Athen. ed. Bliss, 
i. 153. See on Elyot the Index to 
Strype, the Biographical Dictionaries, 
and Sir H, Ellis, Orig. Lett. i. 2. 113 seq. 

2 Fuller's Worthies, 8vo. ed. i. 257. 
Gouldman in his Preface says of Elyot 
that he ‘‘first brake the ice as to our 
English tongue.” Similarly Dr. Thomas 
Holland, regius professor of divinity at 
Oxford, ‘‘esteemed,” says Wood, ‘‘ by 
the precise men of his time and after 
‘another Apollos, mighty in scriptures, 
and so familiar with the fathers, as if 
he himself was a father, and in the 
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his highness for counsel in the work: “About’a yere passed, J 
beganne a Dictionarie, declaring latine by englishe;... But whyles 
it was printyng, and uneth the half deale performed, your hygh- 
nes being informed therof, by the reportes of gentyll maister 
Antony Denny, for his wysedome and diligence worthily callyd 
by your highnesse into your priuie Chamber, and of Wyllyam 
Tildisley, keper of your gracis lybrarie, and after mooste specially 
by the recommendation of the most honourable lorde Crumwell, 
lorde priuie seale &c. conceyued of my labours a good expecta- 
tion, and declaryng your moste noble and beneuolent nature, in 
fauouring them that wyll be well occupied, your hyghnesse in 
the presence of dyuers of your noble men, commendynge myne 
enterprise, affirmed, that if J wolde ernestely trauayle therin, your 
highnes, as well with your excellent counsaile, as with suche 
bokes as your grace had, and J lacked, wolde therin ayde me. 
Wherfore incontinent J caused the printer to cesse, and be- 
ginninge at the letter M, where J lefte, J passed forth to the 
last letter with a more diligent study. And that done, J efte- 
sones returned to the fyrst letter, and with a semblable diligence 
performed the remnant...and ynder your gracious gouernaunce, 
your highnesse being myn onely mayster,...hauynge fynished 
for this tyme this symple Dictionarie, wherin J dare affirme, 
may be found a thousand mo latine wordes, than were together 
in any one Dictionarie publyshed in this royalme at the tyme 
whan J fyrste began to write this commentarie, which is almost 
two yeres passed...gyuynge to your maiestie mooste hartye 
thankes, as to the chiefe author therof, by whose gracious 


schoolmen, as if he himself had been 
a seraphical doctor.’” I quote from 
his verses in praise of Rider. 
“‘Clarus honore equitis Thomas Eliota, 
peritus 
Juris, et Angligenz nobilitatis honos, 
Verba Latina Anglo primum sermone 
diserte 
Reddidit, atque Anglis lexica prima 
dedit. 3 
Postea Couperus librum congessit in 
unum 
Et Stephani gazas atque Eliotis opes. 
Herculeus labor ille fuit, nec laurea 
laudi 


Defuit: en volitat docta per ora 
virim, 
Thomasius sequitur, quem Granta Aca- 
demia laudat, 
Lexica grammaticis quod daret apta 
scholis, 
His Rider accedit, non re, verum 
ἱππότα voce, i 
Couperum, Thomam, teque Eliota 
sequens. 
Et nova verba docet, simul ordine 
cuncta novato 
Digerit, ut nostre consulat 116 
scholee.” 
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meanes menne beinge studious, may vnderstande better the 
latine tunge in syxe monethes, than they mought haue doone 
afore in thre yeres, withoute perfyte instructours, whyche are 
not many, and suche as be, are not easy to come by: the cause J 
nede not reherse, sens J ones declared it in my booke called the 
Gouernour [{c. 15], whiche aboute viii. yeres passed, J dydde 
dedicate unto your hyghnesse!,”’ ὅσο. Next comes a Latin address 
“lectoribus vere doctis.” Throughout the book the authors 
from whose works the words or phrases are taken are named in 
the margin. At the end tables of weights, measures, and coins, 
Hebrew, Greek and English, with an introduction and epilogue?. 
A contemporary testimony to the value of Elyot’s labours, and 
at the same time a graphic picture of Cambridge studies in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, is furnished by the preface to 
Baret’s Alvearie. “Aboute eighteene yeeres* agone, .hauing 
pupils at Cambridge studious of the Latine tongue, I vsed them 
often to write Epistles and Theames together, and dailie to 
translate some peece of English into Latine, for the more 


1 I owe this extract to Herbert 
(pp. 430, 431), not having access to 
any edition previous to Cooper's of 
1552. The editions of the years 1538, 
1542, 1545 were all from the press of 
the royal printer Thos. Berthelet (Herb. 
pp. 441, 450, who gives reasons for 
believing that there were two editions 
in 1538). Tanner (p. 259) names an 
edition of the year 1541; so too Wood 
and the Biogr. Brit. arts. Cooper, Elyot. 
Has any one seen this edition? In the 
preface to ‘“‘ The Image of Governance,” 
1541 (Herbert p. 439), Elyot shews that 
he could turn criticism to good account ; 
‘My Dictionary declaringe latyne by 
englishe, by that tyme that I have 
performed it, shall not only serue for 
children, as men have excepted it, but 
also shall be commodiouse for them 
which perchaunce be well lerned.” Com- 
pare Cooper’s Preface (ed. 1552): 
**Eliota, vir imprimis bonarum litera- 
rum studiosus, et multis nominibus 
optime de republica meritus, cum Bib- 
liothecam suam aggrederetur, malevo- 
lorum calumnias et reprehensiones se 


plurimum vereri, et hance operam Criti- 
corum dentibus esse valde obnoxiam 
predicabat. Solent enim hujusmodi 
homines in alienis laboribus non qu 
utilia videantur observare, sed que im- 
prudentia preterlapsa sint, summo 
studio notare, et carpere, adeoque sin- 
gulos convellere literarum apices, ut, si 
quid paulum modo retortum sit, id suo 
more convitiis exagitent. Cui mens 
quam vera presagiebat, vel hinc satis 
perspicuum est, quod Dictionarium hu- 
jus Latino-anglicum mirifico studios 
juventutis amore exceptum, postquam 
errata quedam essent in eodem depre- 
hensa, ita ccepit maledictis figi, acsi 
Eliota nullam fuisset industria sua 
laudem meritus, nec tantis quicquam 
laboribus doctrine et literarum studi- 
osis profuisset.” 

2 “The whole contains L1 8, in sixes. 
Colophgn, “Thomas Berthelet, regius im- 
pressor excudebat. Anno M,.D,XXXVIII.’ 
Folio.” Herbert. 

3 The first edition of the Alvearie 
was printed in 1573. 


— 
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speedie and easie attaining of the same. And after we had a 
little begun, perceiuing what great trouble it was to come run- 
ning to me for euerie worde they missed, (knowing then of no 
other Dictionarie to helpe us, but Sir Thomas Eliots Librarie, 
which was come out a little before:) I appointed them certaine 
leaues of the same booke euerie daie to write the english before 
the Latin, and likewise to gather a number of fine phrases out 
of Cicero, Terence, Cesar, Liuie, &c., and to set them ynder 
severall titles, for the more readie finding them againe at their 
neede. Thus within a yeere or two, they had gathered together 
a great volume, which (for the apt similitude betweene the good 
Scholers and diligent Bees in gathering their waxe and honie 
into their Hiue) I called then their Aluearie, both for a me- 
moriall, by whom it was made, and also by this name to incou- 
rage others to the like diligence, for that they shoulde not see 
their worthie praise for the same, vnworthilie drowned in ob- 
liuion.” But readers became more fastidious. Great complaints 
were raised that “by too strict following Calepine, the mistakes 
of impressions, or his own haste and oversight!” Elyot had fallen 
into innumerable blunders. Hereupon Berthelet the printer 
“singulari vir in bonas literas amore preditus” entrusted the 
preparation of a new edition to Thomas Cooper, who so much 
enlarged and improved the book from time to time, that it may 
be questioned whether any subsequent English labourer in the 
same field has made an equal advance. 

Cooper had been educated, like many others who have since 
risen to eminence, as a chorister of Magd. Coll. Oxford?, and be- 
came master of that school; afterwards in acknowledgement of his 
learned labours ὃ Queen Elizabeth conferred on him successively 


1 Gouldman’s Preface, citing 3 “Of him (Bp. Cooper) I can 


Cooper, who however does not name 
Calepinus as the source of Elyot in 
ed. 1552 or any later edition; but 
Gouldman seems to have used ed. 1548. 

2 See Dr. Bloxam’s valuable Register 
of Magd. Coll. Oxf. i. 7—10. The 
chief authorities for Cooper’s life are 
collected in Cassan’s Lives of the 
Bishops of Winchester -vol. ii. See too 
the biographical dictionaries, and the 
indexes to Strype and to the Parker 
Series. 


say much, and I should do him great 
wrong if I should say nothing; for he 
was indeed a reverend man, very well 
learned, exceedingly industrious; and 
which was in those days counted a 
great praise to him, and a chief causé™ 
of his preferment, he wrote that great 
Dictionary, that yet bears his name.” 
Sir John Harrington’s Brief View of 
the State of the Church of England &e. 
Lond. 1653, oct. p. 63 (reprinted in 
Harrington’s Nuge Antique, vol. i.); 
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the deaneries of Christ Church and Gloucester, and the bishop- 
rics of Lincoln and Winchester, His wife’s shrewish temper and 
loose life made him the butt of the wits!, and of “Martin the 
Metropolitane,” who could not brook his loyalty to the rival pri- 
mate “John Canterburie the worshipfull Paltripolitan?.” In ad- 
dition to graver sins, Mrs. Cooper is said to have played her hus- 
band the trick ascribed by tradition to Newton’s dog Diamond. 
“Dr, Edw. Davenant told me,” says Aubrey®, “that this learned 
man had a shrew to his wife, who was irreconcileably angrie with 
him for sitting up late at night compileing his Dictionarie. When 
he had halfe donne it, she had the opportunity to gett into his 
studie, tooke all his paines out in her lap, and threw it into the 
fire, and burnt it. Well, for all that, that good man had so great 
a zeale for the advancement of learning, that he began it again, 
and went through with it to that perfection that he hath left it to 
us a most usefull worke.” The story would have been a godsend 
to Martin, who can make the best of the most unpromising case, 
as will appear from a few specimens of his skill*. “ His Lord- 


ship of Winchester is a great Clarke, for he hath translated his 


Dictionarie, called Copers Dictionarie, verbatim out of Robert 
Stephanus his Thesaurus, and ilfavored to they say®.” ‘“ He 
was corrector to the printer in Fleet-street, that printed Eliot’s 
Dictionary :: Cooper translated a piece of Rob. Stephanus his 


extracted without notice, by honest 
Anthony (Athene, i. 609. It would 
greatly add to the value of this un- 
rivalled collection, if the sources from 
which it so largely draws were indicated. 
For instance, whole paragraphs in this 
article and in others relating to other 
lexicographers, are borrowed from 
Gouldman’s preface.) 

1 See the verses in Athenee Oxon. i. 
609 seq. δ 

3 Martin Marprelate’s Epitome, ed. 
Petheram. 1843. p. 38. Nothing proves 
more clearly the apathy which prevails 
in England on the subject of Church 
history, than the discouraging reception 
given to the learned publisher’s re- 
print of these curious tracts. 

5 Letters from the Bodleian, &e. ii. 
290. 


4 Cooper’s ‘‘ Admonition -to the 


people of England against Martin Mar- 
prelate,” 1589, (Petheram. 1847) was 
answered in “‘ Hay (7. 6. Ha’ye) any worke 
for Cooper?” (Petheram. 1845), and in 
**More Work for Cooper,” which was 
unfinished when the press was seized. 
The question of the authorship of these 
pieces is not well ascertained. Hooker’s 
friend Matth. Sutcliffe (Answere to 
Throckmorton, p. 7b, p. 70 b) ascribes it 
to Penry and Throckmorton; Mr. 
Petheram to Penry; but Mr. Maskell 
and Mr. Waddington (John Penry, the 
Pilgrim Martyr, London, 1854. Ap- 
pendix E) deny that there is sufficient 


evidence to bring it home to the 


é martyr.” 
5 Marprelate’s Epistle (ed. Petheram, 


Ῥ. 59). 
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Thesaurus, and joined it to the same with a few phrases, and so 
bereved the famous knight of his labors!” “My L. of Win- 
chester (like a monstrous hypocrite, for he is a very. duns, not 
able to defend an argument, but till he come to the pinch, he 
will cog and face it out, for his face is made of seasoned wainscot, 
and wil lie as fast as a dog can trot)?.” “If my L. of Winchester 
vnderstood eyther Greeke or Hebrew, as they say he hath no 
great skill in neyther: I woulde pray your priesdomes to tell me 
which is the better scholler, Walter Trauers, or Thomas Cooper?.” 
“Manye would write against him, by reason of his bomination 
learning...him that pronounced LHulojin for Hulogein in the 
pulpit:..whom a papist made to beleeue, that the greek word 
Eulogein, that is to giue thanks, signifieth to make a cross in 
the forhead: pyhyhyhy. I cannot but laugh, pyhyhyhy. I can- 
not but laugh to think that an old soaking student in this learned 
age, is not ashamed to be so impudent as to presume to deale 
with a papist, when he hath no grue [7. 6. οὐδὲ γρῦ] in his pocked‘.” 
“1 meane not now you grosse beastes, of any commotion as 
profane T. C. like a sensles wretch, not able to vnderstand an 
English phrase, hath giuen out®;” “a siely Schoolemaster, being 
also as vnlearned, as a man of that trade and profession can be, 
with any honestie®.” “You sodden headed Asse you’;” “Tom 
Tubtrimmer®;” “ Lucian of Winchester®.” He is an unpreaching 
prelate, and a cardplayer!°; he is cholerick, he wears “a braue 
sattin gowne!!;” he is a tyrant, he writes “a long period of but 
38 lines 15; he forbids Meg Lawson the shrew at Paul’s gate to 
go to Lambeth by water'’. These samples of Martin’s gall will 
enable us to appreciate the forbearance of his adversary, who, 
though a most laborious student even for that age of hard 


1 Dialogue against the Bishops, 
quoted by Tanner, p. 198. ; 

2 Epistle, p. 43. 

3 Ibid. 36. 

4 Hay any Work, p. το. Cf. p. 22. 

5 Ibid. 41. ‘Profane Ἐς C.” is 
Thomas Cooper, “T. C.” simple, 
Hooker’s T. C., Thos. Cartwright; as 
is explained afterwards, p. 62. 

6 Ibid. 43, 44. 

7 Ibid. 47. 

8 Ibid. 54, 60. 

9 Ibid. p. 74. 

Vout. LV. March, 1857. 


10 Jbid.15. Cf. Pap with a Hatchet, 
Ἐξ 

ll Epist. 20. 

12 Hay any Work, 75. 

13 Mrs. Lawson made herself suffi- 
ciently notorious. See Bancroft’s Dawn- 
gerous positions, 153, ‘‘ Conferences in 
the Fleet, 1590,” p. 57 (Cf. respecting 
Cooper, pp. 48—66), An Almond for a 
Parrat, 7,13, Epist. 12, Hay any Work, 
62. See further for Cooper’s dealings 
with the puritans the rare volume 
‘Parte of a Register,” pp. 94—100. 
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readers}, and author of works which have not lost their interest 
even ποὺ 3, thus quietly meets the charges of dulness and laziness 
brought against him. “As for the reproch of ‘want of learning,’ 
hee will not striue much with them. The Bishoppe hath not 
ysed (God bee thanked) to vaunt himselfe of great learning. 
Neyther doth he disdaine to be accounted vnlearned of these 
men, which many yeares since contemned Bishoppe Jewell as a 
man of no deepe learning, and euen of late daies could saie that 
Erasmus was no Diuine. His praier is, that the small measure 
of knowledge, which it pleased God to giue him in the continu- 
ance of fiftie yeeres studie, may be employed to the glorie of 
God, and the benefite of his Countrey. It is knowen® fiue and 
fourtie yeres since, that he was Master of Art, and Student of 
Diuinitie, and disputed in that facultie*: since which time, hee 
was neuer drawen from that exercise of good learning. This is 
his greatest comfort, that since he was a yong man in Magdalen 
Colledge in Oxford, hee hath been brought vp in the loue of the 
Gospell, and was reasonablie able to confirme his conscience, 
and to represse the aduersary, not only by the holy scriptures, 
but also by the writings of the ancient Fathers, and the best 
authors of this age since the renewing of the Gospell, as he 
hath many honest and learned men witnesses yet aliue*.” But 
it is time to turn from the much-enduring man to his work. 

The first edition was printed in 1548 ὅδ, and professed to be en- 
riched with above 33,0007 words and phrases very needful for the 


1 See the Index to Strype. 

2 The Parker Society has republished 
his ‘‘ Answer in Defence of the Truth, 
against the Apology of Private Mass,” 
and Mr. Petheram his “" Admonition.” 
Parker (Strype’s Parker, p. 465) thought 
his exposition of the Lessons from the 
Old Testament worthy of a place in 
every parish church. 

8 “Many did not know... that 
father Thomas tubtrimmer of Win- 
chester, good old student, is a master 
of Arts of 45 yeares standing. Many 
I say, were ignorant of these things, 
and many other prettie toyes, vntil you 
wrote this prettie booke.” 
Work, 8. 


Hay any 


4 He was moderator in Moral Dis- 
putations Sept. 3, 1566, when Queen 
Elizabeth graced St. Mary’s with her 
presence, and highly commended him: 
Wood’s Hist. and Antiq. of Oxford. (ed. 
Gutch) ii. 160. . 

5 Admonition, 60, 61. 

6 Herbert had not seen this edition, 
but inferred its existence from a passage 
in the dedication of Cooper’s Chronicle, 
printed by Thos. Berthelet, 1549. “1 
dyd of late exhibite the correction of 
Sir Thomas Eliote’s Dictionarie to the 
kinges most royall maiestee, to testifie 
my louing and obedient herte towards 
his highnesse.”—Herbert’s Ames, 453. 

7 The Bodleian catalogue says 


; 
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-knowledge of the Latin tongue. This edition I have not seen, and 
must leave to others to describe; but of all that followed, thanks 
to our Cambridge libraries, I can speak from personal examina- 
tion. In 1552! appeared “ Bibliotheca Eliotz. Eliotes Dictio- 
narie the second tyme enriched, and more perfectly corrected, 
by Thomas Cooper, schole maister of Maudlens in Oxforde. 
This last edicion, beside the addicion and correction of verie 
manie thynges, hath the proper names of most herbes that be 
agreed of among physicions: the correction of weightes, measures 
and coynes, with the applyinge of the same to our tyme. Lon- 
dini in zedibus T. Bertheleti. Cum priuilegio.” Colophon: “ Thus 
endeth this dictionarie printed at London in the house of Thomas 
Berthelet, Anno Domini M.D.LII. The x. daie of December. 
Cum priuilegio.” Then follows a dedication “ Eximio viro D. 
Haddono Muszi Magdalenensis apud Oxonienses presidi: et 


ceeteris ejusdem collegii sociis, ac bonarum literarum studiosis, 


Cooperus ibidem ludi literarii professor. 5. D.” This president 
is the famous poet and orator, master of Trinity Hall and pro- 
fessor of laws at Cambridge, Walter Haddon?, who when Cheke 
and Smith had been called away to public life, remained, says 
Ascham, alone and unapproached amid their puny successors®. 
With him Cooper had but very recently become acquainted, but 


twenty-three, which is I suppose the 
authority followed by Grisse, Litterdr- 
geschichte, iii. τ. 1256. But Professor 
Conington, who kindly examined the 
book to clear up the point, found xxxiii 
in the title page. So too Gouldman. 
Cooper’s Latin preface is less precise: 
 Vocabulorum aliquot millia adjecimus, 
et verborum significationes innumeras.”’ 

1 Cf. Herbert, p. 454, or Dibdin, iii. 
337, 338. Copies are in the University 
and St. John’s libraries, Cambridge. 

2 Correct from Strype (see Index), 
and Wood’s Fasti, ed. Bliss, i. 136 seq., 
Le Neve’s Fasti, iii. 562, ed. Hardy, 
where Haddon is called James, though 
in p. 679 the master of Trinity Hall is 
truly said to have removed to Magd. 
Coll. Oxford. 

3 **Tn hanc studendi viam plurimi, 
Joannis Checi et Thome Smithi exem- 


plis, preceptis, ingeniis, consiliis provo- 
cati, ingressisunt. “Hi duo, olim hujus 
Academiz, nunc totius reipublice, in eo 
splendore aulico, preclara lumina emi- 
nent....Sunt quoque hic Cantabrigiz 
multi preclari viri, inter quos tamen 
sic elucet summus amicus meus Gual- 
terus Haddonus, hujus Academiz nunc 
procancellarius, ut cum illis superiori- 
bus duobus comparandus, non in nos- 
trum numerum aggregandus esse vide- 
atur.” Aschami Fpistole, Oxon. 1703, 
p. 20. Cf. ibid. 3, 299 seq. (where 
Ascham as public orator acknowledges 
the impulse which Haddon had given 
to the study of civil law). Haddon’s 
orations, epistles, and poems, edited by 
Thomas Hatcher, remain a lasting 
proof of his refined scholarship and 
poetic feeling. Cf. Parkhurst’s Epigr. 
(1573), PP» 50, 177. 
2—2 
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to the rest of the society he had been long bound by common 
studies, and every tie of gratitude. His first thought therefore, 
when some months before he had resumed the task of correcting 
and enlarging Elyot, was to consecrate to their name the fruit 
of his spare moments. Nor did he trench upon the royal pre- 
rogative, by associating subjects with the king. If his first duty 
was to his highness, his second was to the college, which had 
freely bred him. Indeed so intricate and so various was his 
work, as to require on the one hand all a monarch’s authority to 
abash the petulance of its illwillers, and on the other hand all 
the penetration and courtesy of scholars to detect and emend 
its errors. He would not trumpet forth the superiority of the 
new edition at the outset, but leave them to discover it by use. 
And so he takes his leave. Next follow copies of Latin elegiacs; 
five couplets by John Heron, schoolmaster of Rochester, a noted 
versifier and translator}, but this is not a happy specimen of his 
powers: its chief interest lies in its carrying us back to times 
when it was a novel luxury to possess a dictionary. The authors, 
he says, seem to aim at making a Timothy of every English 
boy :— - 
Et plane felix puer est, cui tot documenta 

Sint veluti in cunis tradita molliculis. 
Anglia nunc dicat, felix etas Edoardi, 

Quo puero, pueris optima queeque cadunt. 


Next, fourteen elegiac verses by Nicolaus Grimoaldus, who 
also closes with four sapphic stanzas. Grimoald, Grimald, or 
Grimbold, a B.A. of Christ’s College, Cambridge, afterwards 
removed to Oxford; Ridley, whose chaplain he was, styled him 
“a man of much eloquence both in the English and also in the 
Latin;” and he “has the credit of being the second writer of 
English blank verse*.” Ridley’s confidence, however, was mis- 
placed; Grimoald recanted in the Marian persecution, and played 
the spy upon his braver associates*. Nevertheless we must 
award his verses the palm for neatness and correctness. 


1 Wood's Athen. i. 188, Tanner, 399, State Papers, 154}---1 580, p. 47). 


who mentions his verses before Veron (see 2 Dr. Bliss in Athene Oxon. i. 409, 
below) ed. 1552. In the State Paper where a specimen is given. 
Office is a letter of his to Cecil (Nov. 8 Indexes to Strype and to the 


27, 1552) applying for the appointment - Parker Series. 
to a prebend. (Lemon’s Calendar of 
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Messibus, ecce, novis iterum sunt horrea plena; 
Usibus ut promas, o philomuse, tuis. 

Seque adeo victos duri fateantur agrestes. 
Rustica res tanti nulla laboris eget. 

Quid non expugnat vigilans industria? Quid non 
Mens ardore potest? sedulitate, manus? 

Scriptores recitant quee multa vocabula multi, 
Omnia sunt uno dinumerata libro. 

Hic patrias voces omnes formasque loquendi, 
Romanasque omnes unicus Anglus habet. 

Verba, notee rerum, sic ordine cuncta notantur, 
Uno ut contuitu singula nosse queas. 

Queis caruere patres, tantoque feruntur honore; 
His operis fretus, tu mihi quantus eris ? 


The sapphics have little that is noticeable, except the motive 
suggested to schoolboys for plying their dictionaries. 

Sic amor si quem tenet... 

᾿ς * ἧς * * ck 

Te ducem primum, Coopere, captet. 


“ Thomas Bicleeus Magdalenensis” interposes fourteen elegiacs 
between Grimoald’s two copies. Bickley was one of the Marian 


-exiles; afterwards warden of Merton, and in 1585 bishop of 


Chichester, in which capacity he fell under the lash of Marpre- 
late!, If however he surpassed Grimoald in religious constancy, 
he fell behind him in poetic skill. Here he merely tells us that 


_ by his incessant labours Cooper had supplied students with arms 


against barbarism either in the Latin or English tongues. Next 
we read?; “To the most puisant and mightie prince Edward the 
vi, by the grace of god kynge of Englande, France and Irelande, 
defender of the faith, and of the churche of Englande, and 
also of Irelande in earth the supreme head: your most humble 
and obedient subiecte Thomas Cooper hertily wyssheth all grace 
and peace from god with long reigne, honour, helth and pro- 
speritee, 


1 «*But what do I speake of our 
bishop’s learning, as long as bishop 
Ouerton, bishopp Bickley, bishop Mid- 
dleton, the Deane of Westminster, 
doctor Cole, D. Bell, with many others 
are liuing, I doubt me whether all the 


famous dunses be dead.” Epistle, p. 59. 
See also Wood, ii. 839, with the Strype 
and Parker indexes. 

2 Extracts are printed in Strype’s 
Eccl. Mem. ii. 433 fol. ed. 
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“ Whan I had atchiued my labours (suche as they be) in casti- 
gatyng and augmentyng this Dictionarie, in time past compiled 
by Sir Thomas Eliote, and dedicated to the most renouned 
prince your deare and lovynge father: I longe doubted with my 
selfe (most gracious soueraigne lorde) whether I nowe in like 
maner might be so bolde, as to exhibite the same to your impe- 
riall maiestee.” He felt it to be a great presumption in him 
“so simple a person, to set abrode the castigacion of suche 
a worke vnder the name, title, and protection of so noble and 
great a prince: yet,” he continues, “ consideryng and weighyng 
in my mynde the benygne Clemencie, that so brightly shyneth 
in your most gracious countinance, and the excellent towardnesse 
of vertue, godly zele and feruent desyre of good learnyng, that 
already appeareth in your hyghnesse, I was wonderfully encou- 
raged, and conceiued a great boldnesse hardily to aduenture the 
same...Iam throughly persuaded that I can not accomplisshe 
the duitie of a kynde and louing subiecte, vnlesse I dooe with 
this simple token or poore earnest peanie geue due testimonie 
of my good hert toward your maiestee, and glad mind for the 
wonderfull grace and towardnesse that dooeth so abundantly 
shew and declare it selfe in your highnesse minoritee and child- 
hode. For what subiecte indued with common sense and reason, 
doeth not euen now in these your tendre yeres clerely perceiue 
your godly inclinacion, disposed so to rule and governe ys in 
vertue and true religion, that of all nacions we maie iudge our 
selfes to be most happie and fortunate?... Secondly we ought 
to loue and honourably fauour in our hertes your moste noble 
and deare yvncle Edwarde Duke of Somerset, who, besydes the 
protection of all your realmes and louing subiectes, is not onely 
still carefull to preserue your roiall person from all maner perilles 
and ieoperdies, but also that you be in suchewise and so godly 
traded up in all kindes of vertuous doctrine, as you maie be 
moste woorthy and hable to haue the gouernance of your most 
noble realmes and dominions. And for this cause were ryght 
prudently prouided for your highnesse, suche and so excellent 
instructours, as scantly the like in vertue and learnyng maie in 
any place be founden. Whose godly instructions and vertuous 
counsails, how effectually they take place in your sacred maies- 
tees breast it doeth right well appeare to all theim that attende 
upon your roiall person, by the sage and godly talke that pro- 
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cedeth from your most gracious mouth.” He then speaks of 
Edward’s endeavours to further religion, to minister justice, “to 
set up tillage and good husbandrie, wherby the people maie 
encrease and be mainteined: your godly herte wolde not have 
wilde beastes encrease and men decaie; grounde so enclosed up, 
that your people shoulde lacke foode and sustinaunce; one man 
by shuttyng in of fieldes and pastures to be made, and an hun- 
dred therby to be destroied.” In the same strain he proceeds 
to commend his grace’s choice of “the precious Margarite 
Sapience,...Science of gods worde most gracious,” &c., but 
refers for a declaration of “the profite and commoditee of these 
(his) labours, and the maner of the whole worke” to ‘a latine 
epistole here folowyng.” ‘Tho. Coopervs candido lectori salu- 
tem.” The spiteful attacks upon Elyot would have deterred 
him from a like attempt, had not Berthelet, a second Theseus, 
offered to stand by his side. Still, he says, I resisted, “ultra 
quam mihi per officium licebat.” The work required a more 
learned linguist, and the time abounded in men born for such . 
studies. If only ordinary readers were to pass sentence, I might 
hope to content them; but there were the critics, “quibus nihil 
fere, nisi quod ipsi faciunt, placere solet.” The honest printer’s 
answer makes short work of the excuses under which fastidious 
students so often cheat the world of the fruits of their labour. 
No man, he said, can do everything; nor may we delay action 
until we are perfect in our art, but must make the best of our 
present attainments. If the work were great, it was the fitter 
to call out a man’s energies: if scholars abounded, the objects 
of their pursuit were alike abundant, and few would choose 
a task so unremunerating and so laborious. The learned, “qui 
maligne carpunt aliorum pie susceptos labores,” were as preju- 
diced as more ignorant mockers, and deserved as little regard. 
Besides the studious might be provoked to emulation; and some 
might be found to carry on Cooper’s work, as he Elyot’s. Cooper 
refused no longer, and his readers would confess:the force of 
the arguments by which he was won. Some indeed altoge- 
ther discarded lexicons, holding that the meaning of words 
should be learnt solely from reading good authors, without any 
helps. For his part he was content to err with Varro, Festus, 
Perottus, Calepinus, Nizolius, Riccius, Zanchius, Doletus, and 
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Ro. Stephanus}. If he had done wrong, all these must be blamed 
no less. “ Nisi fortasse laudant eos, quod obscura et difficilia (vt 
erant doctissimi) summa diligentia enucliarunt (sic): nos autem 
ideo non probant, quod ista rectius quam illi preestare non potui- 
mus. Quum iure potius optimo laudi nobis tribui opoerteret : quod 
summis laboribus, atque vigiliis, eorum opera peruoluentes, sen- 
tentias et interpretationes conferentes, hic cum vernacula inter- 
pretatione congessimus: quicquid ex his omnibus vtilitatis studiosa 
iuuentus exhaurire possit?.” Let no one scorn his and Elyot’s 
industry: be it so, that they wrote for a single nation, and that 
briefly; that they condescended to serve “ tyrunculis atque adeo 
puellis;” that they had but given in English dress what others 
had more fully set forth in Latin, If they wrote for the English 
alone, that only proved their patriotic contempt for fame beyond 
seas; if they curtailed the quotations, they thereby avoided the 
cumbrousness which was the only fault in'that golden work the 
Thesaurus. They had stooped to supply the wants of beginners; 
but the most learned might meet with something new. They 
had entered upon other men’s labours; but so had those others 
before them. They had substituted an English for a Latin ver- 
sion; but it would have saved much labour to retain the Latin. 
Phrases from the fountain of eloquence, Cicero, were rendered 
into idiomatic mother-English; at what cost of study they alone 
could judge, who knew the riches of the Latin tongue and the 
penury of English. Technical terms gave yet more trouble: it 
would seem necessary to take advice of mechanics and artists 
of every class, in order to catch the true terms of their art. 
And this Cooper had done’: “ Et nos frequenter ad materiarios 
fabros, ad olitores, ad textores, ad agricolas, ad rusticam turbam 
de nomenclaturis retulimus.” Another difficulty lay in fixing 
botanical terms, Many physicians had spent years in the study 
without coming to any understanding. Apud illos enim hodie, in 


1 Other authors used are Johannes 
Agricola (s. v. Belzahard), Hermolaus 
Barbarus (s. v. Pulegium), Pius’ Cos- 
mography (8, v. Carinthia), Ruellius 
(s. v. Leuecacantha), Budzus, Sabelli- 
cus, &e, 

2 T have given this passage at length, 
because it proves that Cooper did not 


profess to reject the help of his prede- 
cessors. One main fault of our latest 
Latin-English lexicographers is that 
they have not borrowed more largely 
from the older lexicons, Stephanus and 
Faber and Gesner, 

3 So John Higgins (see below) and 
Johnson, 
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plerisque doctissimi viri argumentum habetur, non herbam digito | 
monstrare, nomine indicare, vel que sit breuiter definire: sed autho- 
rum qui de ea scripserunt pugnantes sententias numerare. Theo- 
phrastus, Galen, and (a better botanist than Galen) Dioscorides, 
seldom agreed in their description of any plant. Many plants 
(and the same might be said of fishes, birds, insects, ὅσο.) were 
unknown in England, and had no English name; but readers 
would not be content if any were left without notice. Such 
being the nature of the task, allowance should be made for 
occasional failures. What had been attempted, was to give all 
Latin words and phrases in alphabetical order, and of words not 
Latin only such as had been employed by good authors ; to reject 
barbarisms; to add the gender and inflection of nouns, and to 
give more correctly than before the preterites of verbs; occa- 
sionally to mark the quantities of doubtful vowels; to supply 
some thousands of new words, and significations of words with- 
out number; to append to each word its English equivalents, 
with a view to the study of the English no less than of the 
Latin language; to illustrate the uses of words by phrases from 
Cicero and other good authors, rendered into idiomatic English; 
to insert from Stephanus and others, who had treated professedly 
of the subject, proper names of men and places, formerly for 
the most part overlooked; to restore the true spelling of many 
words!, In botany Cooper, having never made it a special study, 
and having met with a scornful rebuff from some physicians whom 
he first consulted, had resolved to leave the text as it stood; but 
finally plucked up courage to make a few additions and many 
corrections. This department ought to be undertaken by one 
who had devoted good part of his life to herbary. Turner “ vir 
sane doctus et pius” had promised such a work, which was 
greedily looked for by all students of medicine”. “ Habes iam, 


1 ** Vix eredas quam varia et cor- of the schoolbooks of a few years before 


rupta ubique esset, tum propriorum 
nominum, tum etiam vocabulorum 
latinorum orthographia, aliis aliter scri- 
‘bentibus: ita vt ezdem dictiones diuer- 
sis sepe locis repeterentur.” A com- 
parison even of this edition (1552) and 
still more of the editions after 1565 
with Stanbridge or Whitinton will shew 
how greatly this work was in advance 


in point of orthography. 

2 William Turner, physician to the 
duke of Somerset, and afterwards dean 
of Wells, best known as a protestant 
polemic, published his ‘‘ New Herball, 
wherein are contained the names of 
herbs in Greek, Lat. Eng. Dutch, 
French,” ὅσ. at London in 1551; fol., 
and a smaller work in 1548 on the same 


a τα 
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lector humanissime, bona fide tibi exposita, que nos postrema 
hac editione preestitimus. Quee non ideo velim hic a me adscripta 
putes, vt vel Eliote viro ornatissimo (quemque propter singulare 
in bonis literis promouendis studium, semper amaui plurimum) 
tanquam negligenti atque oscitanti invidear (sic): sed potius vt 
tibi, amice lector, hoc pacto labores nostros vtcunque ob oculos 
proponerem, atque apud te aliquod nostree industriz specimen 
ederem. Nunc ergo si studia tua quicquam a nobis iuvari puta- 
bis, sudoribus nostris & vigiliis fruere non ingratus: et Vdallo 
viro doctissimo, cujus eruditissimis annotationibus multis locis 
leuati sumus, dignas laudes gratiasque tribue. VALE.” By 
Udal—a name famous in our ecclesiastical history—we must 
understand Nicholas Udal, master of Eton, best known by “the 


lamentable verses of poor Tusser, in his own life: 


From Paul’s I went, to Eton sent 
To learn straightways the Latin phrase, 
Where fifty three stripes given to me 


subject, (both in the Univ. Libr.) He 
wrote a Latin herbal as early as 1538, 
as appears from a passage in his dedica- 
tion to Qu. Elizabeth of the first and 
second parts of his English Herbal, ed. 
Collen. 1561. “1 have handled no one 
Autor, so as a craftie couetous and 
Popishe printer handled me of late, who 
suppressing my name, and leuinge out 
my Preface, set oute a booke (that I set 
out of Welles, and had corrected not 
without some laboure and coste) with 
his Preface, as though the booke had 
been his owne. For I am able to proue 
by good witnesses that I haue aboue 
thyrtye yeares ago, written an Herbal 
in Latin, wherein were conteyned the 
Greke, Latin and English names of so 
many herbes and trees as I coulde get 
anye knowledge of, euen beynge yet 
felow of Penbroke hall in Cambridge, 
wheras I could learne neuer one Greke, 
nether Latin, nor English name, euen 
amongest the Phisiciones of anye herbe 
or tre, suche was the ignorance in 
simples at that tyme, and as yet there 


At once I had. 


was no Englishe Herbal but one, al 
full of vnlearned cacographees and 
falselye naminge of herbes, and as then 
had nether Fuchsius, nether Matthiolus, 
nether Tragus written of herbes in 
Latin. And before that Fuchsius had 
written his Herball, and set it out, 
I went into Italie, and there learned of 
the lyuinge voice of my maysters di- 
uerse herbes, which Fuchsius neuer 
sawe, the knowledge of certeine where- 
of after I returned out of Italie, [1] 
did communicate vnto him in a long 
Epistel,” &c, Cooper cites Turner (8. 
v. aconitum, ed. 1552) and must there- 
fore refer in the preface to some vo- 
cabulary which Turner promised, but 
never published. In the edition of the 
‘* Bibliotheca” published in 1559, the 
allusion to Turner remains as in 1552; 
the whole preface is omitted in ed. 1565 
and subsequent editions. See more of 
Turner in Wood’s Athena, i. 361 seq., 
the Strype and Parker indexes, and 
Lemon’s Calendar of State Papers, 
1547—1580. The most complete ac- 
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- For fault but small, or none at all, 
It came to pass thus beat I was; 
See, Udal, see the mercy of thee 
To me, poor lad. 


Such an Orbilius (they are Fuller’s! words) mars more scholars 
than he makes: their tyranny hath caused many tongues to 
stammer, which spake plain by nature, and whose stuttering 
at first was nothing else but fears quavering on their 
speech at their master’s presence.” His name indeed seems to 
have been used generically, until displaced a century later by 
Busby’s, as a bugbear to schoolboys: thus we find Cotton 
Mather demanding our sympathies for one of his heroes, whose 
“Exact Education under his Parents” alone “fitted him to 
Undergoe the further Education, which he received in Eaton- 
Colledge, under Udal (and Langely) whom now we may Venture, 
after poor Tom. Tusser,-to call, The Severest of Men?.” John 
Wilson the pupil was born in 1588, and Udal died in 1557; so 
long did his unquiet ghost haunt the school. However his 
scholars were avenged: in 1542 he was outed of his mastership, 
and we hear him suing humbly for bread, and backing his suit 
characteristically enough by apposite examples from Valerius 
Maximus; “I shall not require of your mastership anything, 
but oonly that without which noo man can live®.” Since Udal 
was a practised translator*, as well as teacher, he would no 
doubt be of great service to Cooper in the English part of his 
book, which was justly regarded as equally important with the 
Latin. 

In this preface, it will be observed, one blot is hit which is 
too often lost sight of by commentators,—our ignorance of 
the natural history of the ancients. It may be that in most 
cases Aristotle, Theophrastus, Pliny, &c. supply very insufficient 
data; at least it seems certain that competent judges place 
no reliance on the received interpretations of the Flora Classica, 


count is prefixed by Mr. Potts to his 8 Sir H. Ellis, Letters of Eminent 
abridgement of Turner’s ‘“‘Huntyng Literary Men (Camden Soc.), p. 7. 

and Fyndyng out of the Romish Fox.” 4 See the list of his works in Wood, 
Cambr. 1851. i, 211 seq. and Tanner, p. 732. Cf. the 


1 Holy State (ed. Pickering), p. 87. references in Chalmers, and add Park- 
2 Mather’s Life of John Wilson  hurst’s Epigr. (1573) p. 61. 
(London, Michael Perry, 1695), p. 3. 
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and that a modern Gesner could not employ himself better than 
in teaching us what can be made out from the existing materials, 
and what must be for the present given up as hopeless. Again, 
in default of sound principles of derivation, we must consider 
the omission of etymological speculations or traditions as a 
positive merit: we should have lost little, if some of Cooper's 
successors had exercised a like caution. The excellence of the 
English part of the book has been oftener admitted than 
imitated. It may perhaps be utopian to expect in modern 
purveyors of school books the Socratic curiosity which leads 
men to the farmyard or to the workshop to learn their own 
native language; but we have a right to grumble when we see 
the raciest and freshest of all our dictionaries, compiled in the 
genial spring of our literature, neglected by our most successful 
lexicographers, who with its aid might escape the debasing 
influences which make it daily more difficult to write plain 
English. The matter admits the application of a very simple 
test. Let any one compare a page or two of this dictionary 
with any published in England during the last twenty years, and 
he will be prepared to believe the author’s statement of the pains 
he took to render Ciceronian Latin into English undefiled, and 
will perhaps suspect that our Elizabethan worthies may not have 
been so greatly behind us even in the appliances of knowledge, 
as we are wont to boast. The truth seems to be, that there was 
then less of critical nicety of scholarship, but far more of hearty 
unbought sympathy with the great speakers and workers of all 
time: a more catholic and lifelong devotion to the study of 
Scripture, classics, fathers, schoolmen, reformers, humanists, and 
generally of all writers whatsoever in Hebrew, Greek, Latin 
or English (often also in French or other modern languages), and 
in consequence a greater power of imitating or outdoing the 
most varied excellences of the best models. 

A detailed comparison of the various editions of Cooper 
would be tedious, but it may be allowed me to establish by a few 
instances the general truth of the account just cited. 

1, Barbarisms are expunged in the successive reprints. 
Abagio = adagio (1552) omitted in 1559. Abanee (1552, 1559), 
noted as “peregrina dictio” in 1565. Abditamentum, aberun- 
casso, abin or abis, aborsus, athophia, atimus, distito, gelotopzeus, 
ingitas, nequino, paspale, passarina, passili, radusculum (all in 
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1552, 1559) om. 1565. “Aberunco...loke in auerunco” (1552, 
1559). “* Aberruncare, corruptum a quibusdam pro auerruncare.” 
1565. 

On the other hand it must be confessed that, as later collec- 
tors enlarged their vocabularies from the laboratory of Para- 
celsus, and as American dictionaries naturalise all the latest 
slang, so Cooper to the last would adopt Greek words as Latin! 
on any or no pretence, and retained all terms in natural history 
which he found inuse. It is Littleton’s complaint; having praised 
Calepinus for his care in weeding out monstrous growths, he - 
proceeds: “De nostratium plerisque ut loquar, alia res est. 
Aliud his consilium, aliud fere institutum; qui vocabula omnia 
undecunque collecta, quomodocunque corrupta et interpretata, 
in peculium Latinitatis transcripserunt: perinde ac si moles 
librum, non usus, commendaret. Qua ‘de re nonnihil dico in 
Preefatione ad Glossarium. In hujus rei fidem unum allego 
Cooperum, qui uti preclaram esque ac fructuosam operam 
locabat in explicanda puritate sermonis ex idoneis auctoribus 
desumpta, ita in reliquis adespotis misere fallebat simul et 
fallebatur, ut nemo magis.” A few examples will suffice: Aba- 
phus, abaptistuny, abbreviatura, catacrysis and other words 
beginning with cata, cnips, cnipologus, cnopodion, codiz, codion, 
codones, codonophori, culicilega, euceeria, galangia, gale, gallaria, 
gallinago, gammoides, gamos, garyophillus vel garyophillea, gas- 
trimargia, gazella, gelabilis, gelatina, impancro, magidophori, 
maginor, novuncium, peedagium, patillum, petitia, rauiliae, sito- 
comia. The medizval h is preserved in inhuber, posthumus, 
pulcher, sepulchrum: but those who are familiar with the 
English of that time will rather wonder to find it absent from 
abominabilis; under obsccenus we find the more fashionable 
“ abhominable.” Some barbarisms were first introduced in 1565, 
e. g. closmos, gaioli and Lagunguli. As these articles are precisely 
the most valuable to us, we may be even thankful to Cooper for 
his tenderness in preserving them; at least, we shall not judge 
him harshly, when we remember how many an Erasmus and 
Vorst and Voss and Nolten spent their lives in the work, before 
our lexicons could attain even their present comparative purity. 


1 ἐς Bpistathmi...Budeus deuiseth a Greeke name may be vsed well and 
Latine worde, calling them designatores properly.” Cf. lallo. 
mansionarii... But in myne opinion the 
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2. Many fabulous stories of men, beasts, countries, plants, 
accounts of diseases and other irrelevant matters disappear from 
the successive editions. In eds. 1552 and 1559 such articles as 
gazella, hyacinthus, lecanomantia, lethargia, panthera, run to 
fifteen or twenty lines, but are pruned down to five or six in 
1565. From a scientific point of view these changes were no 
doubt for the better; but schoolboys must have sorely missed 
the tales told in all simplicity of fairies and witches, of wild men 
and monsters. That for us many curious illustrations of the arts, 
. manners, tastes, and superstitions of the age lie buried in these 
articles, will appear from a few instances: “ Batrachion...Crow- 
foote...valyaunt beggars haue vsed this herbe to blyster and 
breake the skyn of theyr legges and armes, to moue people 
to geue them almes!.” “ Effascino...Plinie writeth of some, 
whiche beholdynge any persons stedfastely, with an angry coun- 
tenaunce, they destroy them. _ Like experience hath beene seene 
in this realme, as credible persons haue reported.” “Garyophillus 
...a gylofer, next to the rose, the fayrest and sootest flower. It 
is also the tree that beareth cloues.” “ Glastum...wad...the 
making thereof hath remayned unknowen in Englande .1000. 
yeres, and mo, vntill now of late an honest marchaunte man 
(zelous of the common weale) hath eftsones nouryshed that 
herbe in his gardeyn at London, and by the example, whyche he 
founde in countreyes beyond the sea, he makyng houses and 
mylles, to his importable charges, hath now experienced to make 
the same wad to the inestimable commoditie of this realme, yf it 
bee woorthylye imbraced, the marchantes name is — goodman, 
a name ryght agreable vnto his qualitees, who deserueth to be 
incouraged.” &c. “ Hyacinthus...a precious stone of the coloure 
of golde, called a iacinct, whiche hath a soueraigne vertue agaynst 
the common plague, specially if it be so worne, that it doo 
thouche the veyne that cometh from the herte.” “ Lecanomantia 
...this vayne science is forboden among christen men, lyke as 
Nycromancie and Geomancy is*.” Even in the later impressions 
enough was retained, though banished for the most part to the 


1 Cf. v. Strumea. yron be oftentimes dieped, it will be 
2 Similar expressions of abhorrence tourned into copper. this noble realme 
occur s. vv. Grecia, Ludi gladiatorij; is now destroiedand vnder the captiui- 
Pannonia (as the inhabitauntes doo tee of the Turkes, which is sore to be 
reporte, there is a ryuer, wherin yf feared allchristendomeshall repente) &c, 
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appendix, to feed if not to surfeit the youthful appetite for 
marvels. Lamize were still “‘ women, whyche beholdyng chyldren, 
or geuynge to them gyftes, doo alter the forme of theym; whyche 
children be afterwarde called elfes, or taken with the fayrie, and 
some suche women will sucke the bloud from chyldren.” See 
also Ethiopem lauas, Ambrosius, Arithmetica, Cambalu, Cathay. 
Sometimes Elyot appears speaking in the first person; e.g. where 
he solemnly attests (5. v. gigas) the discovery “at a monasterye 
of regular chanons, called Iuy churche, two myles from the citee 
of Sarisbury,” of a giant’s skeleton 13 ft. 10 inches in length: 
“wherof one of the teethe my father had, whiche was of the 
quantitee of a great walnutte.” He mentions his translation 
“the ymage of gouernaunce” (5. v. Heliogabalus), and betrays 
his zeal for that work in which he himself so excelled, when he 
says of Xenophon: “to the instruction of a prince, none maie be 
compared vnto him. wherefore I woulde exhorte all noble men to 
rede his warkes studiousely. I would god that he mought fynde 
a translatour either in latine or englishe, which coulde expresse 
sufficiently the most delectable sentences conteined in greke.” 

3. From Cooper’s own statement it is plain that his chief care 
was bestowed on the English interpretation: it is this part of the 
work which Littleton speaks of with approbation, and which 
makes it as necessary to an English library now, as when 
first published it was to a Latin. It is greatly to be wished that 
some scholar having a few months leisure at command would 
glean from this and our other early dictionaries of ancient 
or modern languages all words or forms of words which are 
not in common use, or whose usage is not sufficiently illustrated 
in Todd’s Johnson, Richardson, or Halliwell. Both Mr. Halliwell’ 
indeed and Mr. Way have drawn from these sources with great 
advantage to their readers; but they have by no means drained 
them dry. For instance, several of the following words, taken 
from ed. 1559, still wait for admittance into our English diction- 
aries. ‘“ Navis vulnerata, a shyp...bouged.” ‘ Obelus, a spit or 
broche.” “Vas nivarium, a cieboll.” ““ Stercus,...compasse.” “ Mur- 
muro,...crool.” ‘Induco,...to rase or strike out, to defete.” 
“Inops ab amicis, dispurueied of friendes.” “ Infricatus, frotted.” 
“Nigrum papaver, gith.” ‘“Inspico,...to make a thynge small 


1 See his Archzol. Dict. under Blech, Knur, Pride. 
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or sharp lyke to a wheate eare, whan it shooteth out of the 
hose.” ‘ Obductus, couered, hylled.” ‘‘ Insitium, a iegot or other 
lyke meate stuffed with egges and fleshe chopped or mynced.” 
“ Nodus, a knurle.” “ Naphtha,...maunde or chalkye claye.” 
“ Nimbatus, oynted with swete oyles.” “ Infurnibulum,. a piele, 
wherwith bread is set into the ouen.” ‘Instar = exemplar, 
a platte, a paterne.” “Indignor,...to be stampyng and staryng 
wood.” “QObstrepo, to stere and make a noyse or rustling... 
agaynst one.” ‘“ Novendiale sacrum, the terrement &c.” ‘ Ob- 
gannio, to whyster in one’s ear.” ‘Inermis, vnarmed, a man 
yolden.” 

The reader will understand as a matter of course that he 
will find many historical and geographical blunders in all the 
editions, such as we, thanks to the Clintons and Ritters of three 
centuries, are little likely to commit. It is small credit to us that 
we do not, for instance, place Epimenides 147 B.c. But we are 
scarcely prepared to believe our eyes when they tell us that all 
our lexicons, Faber, Gesner, Forcellini, Scheller, Freund, Klotz, 
Smith, together with such scholars as Scheefer, are in error 
respecting a point of scholarship, which was correctly explained 
by an Elizabethan bishop. Yet it is even so. Scheefer some- 
where says, cautioning the reader not to discover a tacit emen- 
dation in a misquotation by Porson of a verse from some poet: 
“Sic memoriter citavit: ne quid reconditi hic latere putes;” 
plainly meaning without book and therefore incorrectly. Madvig 
however (ad Cic. de fin. i. § 34; with whom Seyffert ad Cic. Lael. 
p. 9 agrees as regards the great majority of examples) has proved 
that the word, the true adverb of memor, denotes a ready and 
exact exercise of memory, and never means merely without book, 
by rote, auswendig. Now turn to Cooper ed, 1552: “ Memoriter, 
perfectely by herte, or with good remembraunce, redyly, 
Memoriter cognoscere, to knowe perfectely by herte. Memoriter 
respondere, to answer promptly.” In 1565 other examples were 
added. “Oratio que est habita memoriter. Oration or talke 
uttered readily. Memoriter colligere. To gather together readily 
without forgettyng of any. Memoriter memorat. Rehearseth 
readily, and by harte. Jstuc si potes.memoriter meminisse, inest 
spes nobis in hac astutia. If thou canste remember this readily 
and not forgette it. Memoriter narrare, To declare promptly. 
Memoriter exponere aliquid. Readily, not forgettynge any parte,” 
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This explanation, somewhat injured by the addition of the words 
“without book,” survived in Rider, Holyoke, Gouldman; when 
will it dethrone the pretender that now fills its place? 

In 1559 appeared “ Bibliotheca Eliote. Eliotes Dictionarie, 
by Thomas Cooper the third tyme corrected, and with a great 
number of phrases enriched, as to him that conferreth the other 
editions, it may easely appeare. Londini in eedibus nuper Tho. 
Bertheleti. Anno Domini. 1559. Cum priuilegio.” Colophon: 
“Thus endeth this dictionarie printed at London in the late 
house of Thomas Berthelet, Anno Domini mpiix. The. xxii. daie 
of Nouember. Cum priuilegio!.” The dedication, prefaces, and 
commendatory verses of the former edition are here repeated, 
with a new dedication; “ Clarissimo Viro Gualtero Haddono 
Regine Elisabethe a libellis Tho. Cooperus Oxoniensis. S. Ὁ. P.” 
I had purposed, he says, once for all to carry on Elyot’s design 
to a good degree of perfection in this new issue. By removing 
all proper names from the body of the work I hoped to gain 
space for many phrases which before I had very unwillingly 


omitted, Suddenly, however, as I fell zealously to the task, my 


health gave way, and 1 was no longer able to steal the night for 
writing, while my whole day was engaged in tuition. This plea 
may relieve me from the imputation of idleness, but must not be 
understood to imply that nothing has been accomplished. On 
the contrary, my plan has been in good part carried out, and 
many improvements have been made in the remainder of the 
volume.—The articles ab, assimulo, brevis, to name no others, 
prove the truth of this account. At the end of the book the 
proper names from Aaron to Antimachus, which the printer had 
omitted before he was acquainted with Cooper’s abandonment of 
his new plan, are added as an appendix. “ This I thought good, 
gentle reader, to aduertise thee, that thou shouldest not thynke 
eyther negligence in the Printer for omitting any thyng, or 
slouthfulnesse in me for not perfourminge that, which my 
health woulde not suffer me?.” 

In 1565 the book received such additions and corrections as 
nearly doubled its bulk, and enabled English students to forego 
the costly Stephanus without any serious loss. It was now 


1 Small folio, like the former edition, 2 Notice ‘‘To the reader” before 
In the University Library. Contains the appendix. 
A. in tens and A...GGgg. in eights. 


Vout. 1V. March, 1857. ; 3 
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entitled: “ Thesavrvs Lingvee Romane & Britannice, tam accurate 
congestus, vt nihil pené in eo desyderari possit, quod vel Latin® 
complectatur amplissimus Stephani Thesaurus, vel Anglicé, toties 
aucta Eliotz Bibliotheca: opera & industria Thome Cooperi 
Magdalensis. Quid fructus ex hoc Thesauro studiosi possint 
excerpere, & quam rationem secutus author sit-in Vocabulorum 
interpretatione et dispositione, post epistolam demonstratur. 
Accessit Dictionarium historicum et poéticum propria vocabula 
Virorum, Mulierum, Sectarum, Populorum, Vrbium, Montium, & 
ceterorum locorum complectens, & in his iucundissimas & om- 
nium Cognitione dignissimas historias. (Then follows Leicester’s 
crest, the Bear and Ragged Staff, gartered.) Jn Thesaurum 
Thome Cooperi Magdalensis, hexastichon Richardi Stephani. 


Vilescat rutila diues Pactélus arena, 
Hermus, & auriferi nobilis unda Tagi. 
Vilescant Creesi gemme, Midceque talenta: 
Maior apud Britones eruta gaza patet. 
Hoc Wainflete tuo gens Anglica debet alumno, 
Qui vigili nobis tanta labore dedit. 


Excusum Londini in edibus quondam Bertheleti, cum priuilegio 
Regiz Maiestatis, per Henricum Wykes. Anno domini. 1565, 
16. Martij’.” The same title, excepting the date and place of 
printing, is retained in all subsequent editions; the dedication, 
commendatory verses &c. likewise remain unaltered. The dedi- 
cation is addressed to Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, chan- 
cellor of the university of Oxford. The first sentences will 
surprise those whose judgement of the history of the reformation 
has not been corrected by a study of the original sources, 
“ When years ago, most illustrious Sir, Eliot with great exertions 
compiled his Latin-English Dictionary for the use of studious 
youth, he appears to me sagaciously to have foreseen the great 
straits to which learning seemed likely to be reduced in the next 
age. For since, within our memory, owing to important revyolu- 
tions of times and of religion, the priests of the church and 
ministers of the word began to be exposed not merely to the 


? “The Latin dictionary on SSSsssg smaller, than in the previous impres- 
in sixes, or 797 leaves; the historical sions. Copies are in the University and 
dictionary, Rs in sixes.” Herbert, 938. St John’s College Libraries, 

The paper is much larger and the type 
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world’s scorn, but also to risk of life and fortune; the hopes and 
industry of our youth have been flagging more and more daily, 
while arts and disciplines are sinking into universal contempt. 
For as that course of life, whose dignity and greatness was once 
held; out as a prize to the labours of the studious, now either 


brings with it, as many think, ignominy, or, as the wicked hope, 


approaching ruin: parents in their concern for family interests 
form other plans for their children, and the young men them- 
selves, following rather the popular estimate of things than their 
intrinsic worth, are ready to do anything to avoid the trouble of 
long studies attended with no certain reward. Hence it comes 
to pass, that the Universities and public schools are prematurely 
deserted by choice wits, and, while they have store of youths 
competently grounded in the rudiments of school teaching, can 
shew but very few, who, in their zeal for knowledge and science, 
seek to penetrate the hidden and remote depths of learning: 
except such as embrace the pursuits of medicine or jurisprudence 
with more than common ardour. The rest either abandon their 
studies for a court life, or apply themselves to learn the institu- 
tions of their country, or fall away to other callings, which offer 
The governors of the church 


29 


a prospect of greater advantages. 
justly deplored the destitution of parishes, and the poverty of 
preachers and other instructors. But such complaints might 
seem no longer seasonable at a time, when by the advice of 
Leicester and Cecil the Queen was offering generous encourage- 
ment to students. “Hane opinionem mentibus hominum infixit 
anno superiore Cantabrigiensis profectio: cum Regia majestas in 
ipsis quasi Musarum delubris, non solum preesentia sua declarauit 
honestissimarum artium cultores sibi et curze fuisse et delectationi. 
sed etiam splendida et illustri oratione studiosorum animos ad 
singularem quandam spem amplissimorum virtutis et industrize 
premiorum concitabat!.” Ready as the Queen herself was for 
the good work, the Universities were fortunate in having two 


* 


1 See the Queen’s speech (Aug. 9. 
1564) in Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge, 
ii. 201, where she says: ‘‘dolebam, 
cum vestra edificia videbam, me nihil 
adhuc fecisse ;” and promises to leave 
behind her some noble work, ‘‘ quo et 
memoria mea celebris fiat, et alios 


excitem exemplo meo; et vos omnes 
alacriores faciam ad vestra studia.” 


On which Mr Cooper quietly notes: 


** Although the Queen lived nearly 40 
years afterwards, this solemn promise 
was never performed.” 


3-2 


᾿ 
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such chancellors to plead their cause. But the great must not 
be left to fight the battle alone; all good citizens in their mea- 
sure and degree were bound to lend a helping hand. For his 
part, Cooper brought the Thesaurus as his offering to the com- 
mon stock; and would be well repaid for his labour, if it were 
found to smooth the approach to a knowledge of the Latin 
tongue. He had not only given a variety of English equivalents 
for each word, but had added from the stores of Robert Stephens 
phrases conveniently arranged, so as to shew at a glance what 
epithets good authors joined with each noun, what adverb with 
each verb &c. He had noted the genders, inflexions, and quan- 
tities: “ut eorum etiam consulerem industrise, quibus deest viuee 
vocis institutio.” The names of authors were everywhere ap- 
pended to the quotations, for the use of those who desired to 
imitate the best models!. 

The dedication is followed by directions instructing the 
reader to seek for derivatives under their primitives, and to 
count all words which have no author’s name subjoined, as either 
Greek, or barbarous”, or at best doubtful. One request may be 


1 Whatever may have been Leices- 
ter’s merits as a patron of letters, (and 
it is in this capacity that he receives 
Cooper’s unmeasured commendation,) 
Ascham found him a refractory scholar. 

Ascham to Leicester, Aug. 5, 
1564, in Whitaker’s Richmondshire, 
i. 281: “Yourlo’pp doth very well 
remember my poore advice (w’ch pro- 
ceeded both of good will and alsoe of 
right judgment) to have had your lo’pp 
increase your knowledge in the Latine 
tongue for the vse of understanding 
writeing and speakeing...if labour in 
yow had answered the benefitts of 
nature given vnto yow, what yow wold 
have comed to I can well guesse, whose 
abilitye in inditeing is already suche for 
the pithye plainenesse and orderly sen- 
siblenesse of itt, as itt is a guifte more 
rather of itt selfe, more praiseworthy 
indeed, more profitable for vse, then if 
yow had vpon your finger ends all the 
geometrye that is in all the booke of 
Euclyde...That learneing w’ch fur- 


- nisheth the mind with judgment, the 


tonge with vtterance, is not parted from 
man to any other liveing thinge, except 
onely to God himselfe, and yett is not 
graunted to all menn, but to the fewest, 
and such as be more then menn among 
menn. I saye this, my lord, because 
I thinke yow did your self injurye in 
changeing Tullye’s wisedome with Eu- 
clyde’s prickes and lynes; the one doc- 
trine is better of itt selfe, apter for your 
nature, fitter for your place then the 
other. When I see the abilitye of in- 
diteing that is in yow naturallye, I 
lament for good will, and cold chyde if 
I had authoritye...I trust yow being 
at Cambridge and heareing comedyes, 
tragedyes,"and disputac’ons there, will 
move yow both to thinke as I doe, 
and alsoe to forethinke that yow have 
not done as I wold have yow had to 
doe.” 
2 Stephens himself is too tolerant 
towards barbarisms. See the Pref. to 
the London edition. 


--αὐὐὺὺ--- 
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cited in proof of Cooper’s care to verify Stephens’ references. 
Some, he says, would blame the English version as not always 
agreeing with the Latin original. But fair readers would suspend 
their judgement, until they met with the passage in its context. 
For the apparent sense of a detached phrase was often very dif- 
ferent from the author’s own meaning. Thus Virgil’s Vivi perveni- 
mus. illuc, taken by itself, might appear to signify: “We came 
thyther alive.” But the true rendering was given in the Thesau- 


rus: * We have liued to see that.” 


Next we have English rules for the proper use of the book, 


addressed to the self-taught. 


“This haue I here noted at the 


request of certayne, that by their owne laboure wythout in- 
struction or helpe of maisters trauaile to attayne the knowe- 
ledge of the Latine tong: as for other that eyther be themselfe 
well learned, or haue good maisters, as they haue no great 
neede of thys booke, so haue they no neede at all of this ad- 


monition.” 


The commendatory verses of the earlier editions no longer 
appear; but others are supplied in their stead by Alexander 
Nowell (four elegiac distichs), by Thomas Wyk, fellow of Lincoln 
(four elegiac distichs, and five Sapphic stanzas), by Thomas Va- 
lens, also fellow of Lincoln (eight elegiac distichs, and ten short 
Asclepiads), and by James Calfhill (seven elegiac distichs): all 
these write in Latin. Richard Stephens, whose Latin elegiacs 
led the van in the titlepage, brings up the rear with three copies 
of Greek elegiacs (of ten, two, and three distichs respectively). 
Alexander Nowell, the master to whom Westminster owes it 
“play!,” and the Dean of St Paul’s whose Catechism is a work of 
authority in the English Church, is one of the few English 
scholars, whose lives and writings have been recorded with 


1 “ Strype’s Ann. i. 206. To this 
probably Pound, one of the disputants 
on Campion’s side alluded, when he 
said, 
Terence man.’ True Report of the 
Conference, Signat. Fiiii. a.” Churton’s 
Life of Nowell, p. x. note y. The 
“ΟἹ King’s Scholar,” who has done 
honour to his school by his patriotic 
researches (List of the Queen’s Scholars 
of St. Peter’s College, Westminster. A 


‘We know you to be a good. 


New Edition. 1852) speaks with en- 
thusiasm of this ‘“‘ instructive and clas- 
sical recreation,”..... ‘fan institution 
established under such pious and learned 
auspices, —interwoven, as it were, with 
the very foundation of the school,—and 
which has had its share in contributing 
to the credit and character it has so long 
enjoyed.” Page 2. See the account of 
Cooper, ibid. 9, το. 
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competent research}. 
the price of the book:— 


He bids the reader not to be alarmed by 


Non pretium, non te moles deterreat ista: 
Est multé moles vtilitate minor. 


Thomas Wyk’s sapphics grotesquely exalt Cooper above 


Hercules: 


Ergo cum duro preeas labore 
Herculem magnum Coopere, par est 
Plausus vt vastum resonet per orbem 


Hercule dignus. 


Quisque te iungat laribus: tuumque 
Numen et nomen super astra tollat 
Plausibus, ludis, precibus, choreis, 


Laude, triumphis. 


His elegiacs give an interesting list of the lexicons previously in 


use: 


Temporibus nostris taceat iam barbarus Hortus: 
Immensas iactet nec Calepinus opes. 

Fronte gerat nigro non album Copia cornu: 
Cesset Nizolius de Cicerone loqui. 

Immodica careat iam tandem laude Doletus: 
Thesaurum Stephanus nec super astra vehat. 

Tu facilé es princeps, tu, tu, Coopere canendus 
Pree cunctis alijs: hie liber, hic labor est. 


Valens tells us that the merits of Cooper’s book are countless: 


Equore quot pisces, Sydera quotque polo. 
Nam preter rerum species et singula verba, 
Non linguse ratio, non phrasis vna vacat. 


Whence naturally follows the prayer that he who has outvied 
the treasures of the Arabs and of rich India 


Vivens 6 valeat secula Nestoris. 


James Calfhill? of King’s was one of the Cambridge scholars 
who emigrated to the new foundation of Christ Church; he after- 


1 Churton’s Life of Nowell might 
now be enlarged by the help of the 
Parker Index and Mr. Lemon’s Calen- 
dar of State Papers. On his Catechisrn 
cf. Parte of a Register, 199, 361, and 


Prynne’s Canterb. Doome, 410. 

2 Calfhill has verses to Cecil in the 
State Paper Office, Sept. 2. (Ὁ 1566, 
Latin hexameters, ‘‘Querela Oxoniensis 
Academie ad Cantabrigiam,” Signat. L ii. 
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wards became archdeacon of Colchester, and died a.p. 1570 
bishop-elect of Worcester. His Answer to John Martiall’s treatise 
of the Cross has been republished by the Parker Society, and he 
seems in his own day to have enjoyed a high reputation as a 
Latin poet. I have seen very few of his many extant verses, but 
those few by no means entitle him to rank with Haddon or 
Parkhurst. In these lines the laboured verbal allusions and the 
false quantity are worthily matched with the paganism, 


Juppiter iccirco si dictus ab orbe iuvando, 
Qui fouet omne iuvans, is fouet ergo Jovem. 

Copia sic nulli desit, qui talia nutrit 
Que patriam fructu fertiliore iuvent. 

Ergo opera lactans Cooperus vt vbere Musas 
Exuberans cornu commoditatis habet. 


Richard Stephens, as we might expect, has no great com- 
mand of Greek, but the veil of a less universal language em- 
boldens him to be even more unsparing of praise than the Latin 
‘panegyrists: 

Cooper’s works, he says, for their elegance of style, might be 
ascribed to Apollo; by their number they surpassed the labours 
of Robert Stephens. 

οὐδὲ ὁ ταὐτό μοι οὔνομ᾽ ἔχων παρὰ γείτοσι Κέλταις 
τόσσα γράφεν, σὺ μὲν οὖν τἄθλα τὰ πρῶτα φέρεις. 
οὕνεκ᾽ ἕως ἔσται γῇ παμβασίλισσα Βρεταννῶν, 
καὶ μερόπων γενεὴ, ὅσσα τε γαῖα τρέφει. 
% % ἧς: % ἧς 
οὐ Θησαυρογράφου παύσουσιν ἄδοντες ἐπαίνους 


ἄνθρωποι, ἕνεκεν ὃς τάδε γράψε πάτρας. 


A very cursory comparison will suffice to prove that Robert 
Stephens’ Dictionarium Latino-gallicum! was employed by Cooper 
in the construction of his Thesaurus; indeed the resemblance is 
so great, extending even to the arrangement of the examples 
and mode of printing, that there can be no doubt that Stephens’ 
text was the copy from which Henry Wykes printed in edibus 


b, in the Cambridge and Oxford verses Works. See the Strype and Parker 
on the deaths of the brothers Henry Indexes, Harwood’s Alwmni Etonenses, 
and Charles Brandon (where, by the Ρ. 161, and Athen. Oxon. i. 377 seq. 
way, Nich. Udal has Latin elegiacs, 1 [Lhave met with a reference to this 
Dii b), and other verses before Becon’s book in Cooper’s first edition of Eliot. ] 
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quondam Tho. Bertheleti. Nor, when we consider the extraordi- - 
nary value of the great printer’s work, the basis of every subse- 
quent Latin lexicon, and in some respects to this day superior 
to them all,—shall we venture to repeat Marprelate’s censure of 
the appropriation; for plagiarism it is not; Cooper’s obligations 
to Stephanus are openly confessed in title and preface. Yet 
writer after writer during two centuries, and men too at once of 
far greater learning than any Martin of them all and inclined by 
temper and position rather to screen than to expose a bishop’s 
misdoings, have branded our author with this name of plagiarist; 
a reproach more easily fastened on the innocent, and harder to 
remove, than any other. In this case I hope to establish a pro- 
position, which holds good, I believe, almost universally; that 
the best and most trustworthy account of a book of any merit 
is to be sought, not in the criticisms of strangers, however able, 
but in its own preface and titlepage. 

Francis Holyoke says in the Latin preface to his ΜΉΤΕ. 
(ed. 4. 1633): “ Cooperus Frisii Tigurini Dictionarium Lat. 
Germ., ni fallor, transtulit!.” Gouldman repeats the statement: 
“ The Reverend and Learned Cooper, Bishop of Lincoln, reserving 
still as a Foundation Eliot’s and his own former Labours upon 
him, and making great use of Stephens’ Thesaurus and Frisius 
his Dictionary (insomuch that F. Holyoak saith, he Translated 
Frisius his German into English) put forth his Thesaurus, &c.” 
Our next authority, one of the most laborious and honest inves- 
tigators of English history, thus warmly denounces the supposed 
cheat: “Nothing has been more familiar than to hear Holyoak 
borrowed most from Rider, and he from Eliot, and so on. But 
I will give you one instance, which I have more lately observ’d. 
Tho. Cooper's Thesaurus Lingue Romane, ὅθ. first publisht 
London, 1565, greatly rais’d the reputation of that writer, and 
is said to have prefer’d him to his great station in the Church. 
Yet this mighty work is very little more than a pure Transcript 
of the Dictionarium Lat. Gall., by Charles Stephens at Paris, 
1553. Ihave collated them in most parts, and find them lite- 
rally the same in allmost all words, and the direct order of them, 
and in every classic phrase; with this only difference, that those 
phrases are rendered in I’rench by Stephens, and in English by 


1 So too Wood Hist. εἰ, Antig. Univ. Ox. 1. ii, p. 196. Athen. Oxon. i. 609. 
Biogr. Brit. 


a 
, 
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. Cooper: whose disingenuity is much the greater, because in his 
preface and Dedication, he mentions the Bibliothece of Sir Tho. 
Eliot, and the Thesaurus of Rob. Stephens, but speaks not a word 
of this other Dictionary of Charles Stephens, which was the copy 
(1 assure you) that he transcrib’d verbatim!.” Archdeacon 
Churton? adds, that if Kennett’s story is true, “it was fortunate 
for the author (Cooper) that the discovery was not made 
sooner.” Not so: Kennett’s account, as far as it goes, is true; 
yet his indignation is thrown away. For the Dictionarium Lat. 
Gall. was first published by Robert Stephens; the edition of 1538, 
and the improved edition of 1546 bear his name. They differ 
from the large Thesaurus chiefly in omitting the precise refer- 
ences to the passages cited’, and are in substance reproduced 
by Cooper, who however translates many more phrases than he 
found rendered into French. Robert Stephens settled at Geneva 
in 1551, and no books were printed at Paris with his imprint 
later than October 1550: but Charles, not sharing his brother’s 
zeal for the reformation, was allowed to undertake the manage- 
ment of the press; hence subsequent editions of the Dictionary 
appear as his+. Frisius may speak for himself (ed. 1556. Preef.). 
After describing the Thesaurus and Latin-French Dictionary he 
adds: “Nobis enim in hoc opere...omnino nihil, nisi solum 
(quod prius meus optimus amicus pis memorize P. Cholinus 
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toasted at a late meeting of Scandi- 
navian booksellers at Copenhagen), 
visited Padua in 1842, in order to 
secure the assistance of Furnaletto in 


1 Kennett’s Life of Somner before 
Somner’s Treatise of the Roman Ports 
and Forts in Kent, Oxf. 1693, pp. 79, 80. 
Ibid. pp. 75, 76. Kennett refers to MS. 


glossaries by Atlfric ‘“‘in the Cotton 
Library, and in that of St. John’s Oxon,” 
different from that published by Somner, 
and also to two anonymous Saxon glos- 
saries. 

2 Life of Alex. Nowell, p. 128. 

3 The names of the authors are re- 
tained. 

4 1 have examined eds. 1538, 1546, 
1552, in the Cambridge Library, For 
the lives of the Stephani see the 
articles EstreENNE, Charles, Robert Ier, 
- by M. Didot in the Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale. Paris. Didot. 1856. This 
M. Didot, the ‘‘ king of publishers” (to 
give him the title by which he was 


preparing a new edition of the Latin 
Thesaurus; Furnaletto’s death ‘‘en 
ajourna Vexécution” (1. 6, col. 497), 
from which words it would appear that 
the plan is not given up. Didot speaks 
with hearty enthusiasm of the services 
of Frenchmen in Greek and Latin 
Lexicography; his countrymen may 
well be proud of the worthy successor 
of Robert and Henry Stephens; when 
will either of the English Universities 
be able to boast a series of works equal 
in value to the Seriptorum Grecorum 
Bibliotheca, the new Du Cange and the 
new Thesaurus Grece Lingwee?. 
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preestiterat mecum), Germanicam versionem, veram tamen illam, 
et que ad nostre lingue idioma quam proxime accedat, adscri- 
bimus atque attribuimus.” The truth probably is, that Cooper 
knew neither Charles Stephens’ nor Frisius’ work; while Holyoke 
knew only Frisius, (and of that not the preface); Kennett, only 
Charles Stephens: just as we concluded before (Vol. ii. pp. 283, 
287), that Scheller had never seen Forcellini’s lexicon, which an 
anonymous critic charged him with having pillaged. 

Between the publication of his first and second editions 
Cooper became bishop of Lincoln, and thenceforward appears, 
for Ihave not examined the question so fully that I can speak 
with certainty, to have found no time for scholastic labours!. 
The book was reprinted 1573, 1578, without the printer’s name?, 
and in 1584 by Henry Bynneman “ cum serenissimeze Regize maies- 
tatis priuilegio, ad imprimendum solum, per annos xxi.” That 
so bulky a work should command so steady a sale, speaks well 
for it and for the age. Cheaper compilations indeed gradually 
took its place with the many, but for more than a century 
Cooper’s was the standard authority. . Thus Fuller, in his sketch 
of the good schoolmaster ὃ: “ His genius inclines him with delight 
to his profession. Some men had as lief be schoolboys as school- 
masters, to be tied to the school as Cooper’s Dictionary and 
Seapula’s Lexicon are chained to the desk therein.” Thus too 
Aubrey, speaking of his “ illnatured” schoolmaster W. Sutton 
B. Ὁ. (1638): “ Our usher had (by chance) a Cowper’s Dictionary, 
which I had never seen before. I was then in Terence. Per- 
ceiving his method, 1 read all in the booke where Ter. was‘, and 


1 Ainsworth’s statement (Nichols’ 
Lit. Aneed. v. 204) that ed. 1584 ‘‘is 
esteemed the best,” does not prove that 
any changes were introdueed subse- 
quently to 1565: in general we assume, 
without examination, that the last 
edition of a book is the best. The 
words however do imply that the The- 
saurus was still sought for at the time 
(1736.) 

Cooper’s Thesaurus ed. 1578 is the 
only English Dictionary recommended 
by John Clarke, the Hull schoolmaster, 
in his Zesay wpon Study, ed. 1737, 
Ῥ. 287. 

2 In a copy of ed. 1578 in Trinity 


College Library there is a notice to the 
reader, stating that it was from no un- 
grateful desire to disparage Eliot that 


the title had been changed. The same 


notice may probably be found in some 
copies of earlier editions. 

3 Holy State. No. 31. (ed. Pickering, 
p. 85). 

4 Aubrey’s words (in Britton’s Me- 
motrs of John Aubrey, 4t0, 1845, p. 13) 
are not very clear, but by his method, 
he seems to mean Cooper’s; and by the 
book, the Thesaurus; i. 6. Aubrey learnt 
Latin much as Porson, if I remember 
rightly, advised some one to learn 
Greek, by reading through Scapula. 
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then Cicero, which was the meanes by which I got my Latin.” 
A century later (1735) the editors of the London Stephanus bear 
a like testimony: “Utilissimam sane operam utique preestitit 
Preesul doctissimus, Vir eruditione, moribus, omni laude major. 
Nondum enim desivit esse vel in pretio vel in usu.” In our own 
day the superstitious antipathy to folios has perhaps operated to 
Cooper’s disadvantage; but no Latin-English lexicographer prior 
to Ainsworth is so familiarly known, or so much esteemed by 
those who have made his acquaintance. For my own part I 
am convinced that our students will find more of the usages of 
the Latin language, and certainly far more of the pith and mar- 
row of English, in this Elizabethan folio, than in all the rival 
quartos or octavos in which Freund’s hurried compendium thrusts 
itself upon their notice. _ 

It is truly melancholy to see abridgements, whose decrees 
must be received with implicit faith (for reasons of trade will 
not allow a full statement of the evidence) greedily bought at 
prices not relatively only, but absolutely, far higher than can be 
spared for the great storehouses of evidence, raised by the 
lifelong labours of Stephanus, Faber, Gesner, Scheller, Forcellini. 
Sed hec hactenus. This long account of our author may be 
briefly recapitulated in the words of his epitaph, which is or was 
to be seen in the choir of Winchester cathedral (ob. Apr. 29. 
1594). 

_ Thesaurus, Chronicon, Cooperi ceetera scripta 
Dum remanent, celebris Cooperi fama manebit. 
Oxoniensis erat, Glocestrensisque Decanus, 
Continuus prime Vicecancellarius Urbis, 

Tum Lincolnensis fit Preesul, et inde movetur 
“Wintoniam denos ubi sedit Episcopus annos. 
Summé doctus erat, summéque benignus egenis, 
Et summo studio divina oracula pandit. 

Terra tegit corpus, sed spiritus est super astra: 


Coelestes anime ccelesti pace fruentur?. 
J. E. B. Mayor. 


Note. Since this article was in type I have procured a copy 
of Eliot’s Librarie, ed. 1548, which is nearly perfect. The title 


1 I have adopted the emendations proposed in the Biogr. Brit. 
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states (see above, p. 15, n. 1) that Eliot had been led into errors 
by Calepine. There is also a preface, different from that of which 
an extract is given above (p. 13); of this I hope to give some 
account in a future article. 


Il. 


Multiformity of English Words. 


Sir, 

Wuen Jacob Grimm affirmed that ‘no living language 
can be compared with English’ his admiration was excited most 
of all perhaps by the variety of its intermediate tones (Mittel- 
téne), and the unrivalled copiousness of its vocabulary. Your 
readers do not need to be reminded that this latter excellence is 
due in no small measure to the liberal contributions which the 
English tongue received, and is receiving, from extraneous sources. 
It is, however, far less generally known that one large group of 
words so naturalized—words, I mean, of classic and Romanic 
parentage—already existed, and had long been current, in our 
language under various modifications and disguises. Hence one 
main effect of these continuous importations was not so much 
to multiply the number of English radicals, as to place at our 
disposal a fresh stock of kindred words to which we might 
appropriate other shades of meaning or affix fresh terminations, 
and so add strength and fulness of expression to the English 
language as a whole. But in addition to this general ground of 
copiousness and vigour, it seems as if our language in the course 
of its development had always shewn a marvellous power of 
giving (so to speak) fresh touches to the words of native growth; 
from which it has resulted that as many as two or three secon- 
dary formations may not unfrequently be traced to one Anglo- 
Saxon primitive. I have long thought that a complete list of 
English words reducible under the above classes would be highly 
serviceable to the student of comparative philology, not only as 
recording facts, but as suggesting laws and: principles of very 
general application. My present purpose, therefore, is to send 
you a first contribution in aid of this desirable object, trusting 
that other persons, better versed in all the numerous branches 


Γ 


of the question, will supply deficiencies in my list and set me 
right where I am wrong. 

My purpose, I repeat, is to collect, and, where necessary, to 
analyse, those words of our language which can be shewn to have 
been ultimately one and the same, in spite of all apparent varia- 
tions and deflections,—whether such deflections have occurred 
(1) within the limits of the Teutonic branch, (2) within the limits 
of the Romanic and classic branch, or (3) at some far earlier 
stage in the development of language and anterior to the first. 
migrations of the Indo-European family. 

I shall pass over all those cases where a word was subjected 
to arbitrary mutilation and corruption; as periwig (perruque), 
broken into wig, hydropsy into dropsy, natter-into adder, Qua- 
tember (‘Quatuor Tempora’) into Ember (Ember-days), example 
into sample, and the like. 

Neither shall I take into account a large class of words, of 
which the etymology is quite different, while the orthography is 
the same; e.g. count (comit- from comes) and count (compt 
from comput-o); light in the sense of levis, and light in the sense 
of lux. 
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I am, Sir, 
Yours &e. 


C. HARDWICK. 


Ache, Ail. 
A. 8. ace, ‘pain,’ egl-ian, ‘to cause pain,’ and also ‘to feel pain,’ ‘to ail;’ cf. 
Goth. agl-s, Gr. dx-os and ddy-os. 


Aid, Adjutant. 
Lat. adjut-are, Span. ayud-ar, Fr. aid-er. 
Alliance, Allegiance. 
Alms, Eleemos-ynary. 
Ancestor (antecessor), Antecedent. 
Apprehend, Apprentice, Apprize. 
Approach, Approximate. 
Are, Arch. 
Ask, Seek. 


A.S. a-sec-an, ax-ian: cf. be-seek, be-seech. 


_ 
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Aw-ful, Ug-ly. 
A.S. og-a, wege, ‘terror,’ whence oge-lic and ρα. Γι. 


Axe, Hatchet (dimin.). 
A.S. ex, with a Norman suffix ex-et: cf. addice. 


Bag, Budget, Belly, Bellows, Bulge, Poke, Pocket. 
Goth. balg-s (pl. balg-eis) ‘a bag’: A.S. belg. See Diefenbach, Vergl. Wor- 
terbuch der Goth. Sprache, 1.270. Bag and poke may be compared with bagatelle 
and peccadillo, or with Beghard and Picart. 


Balk, Block, Bulk. 


Ball, Bullet, Pellet. 
Cf. Fr. boule, boulet. 


Bank, Bench. 
Bark, Barge. 
Be, Phy-sic, Fu-ture. 
Sansk. bhi, Gr. φύ-ω, Lat. fu-t. 


Bear (v.), Wear. 
Cf. Gr. φέρω and φορέω. 


Beck, Bow, Buxom. 
A.S. biig-an, bege-an: cf. Germ. beugsam, from beugen. 


Beef, Cow, Bevy. 
Sansk. go (nom. gaus,) Gr. Bov-s, Lat. bov-s (bos), A.S. ct. 
Bead, Bid, Pet-ition. 


Bird, Breed, Brood. 
Cf. Lat. part-us, 


Blame, Blaspheme. 
Cf. Old Fr. blasm-er. 


Book, Beech. 
Of. Lat. fag-us, Germ. buch, ‘a book’, and buchen, ‘a beech.’ 


Boot =to make good (Bat), Better, Botch, Patch. 
Branch, Prong (?). 


Break, Break-age, Frac-ture, Breach, Beach, A-bridge (?), Brit-” 


tle, Fragile, Frail. 
Goth. brik-an: cf. Lat. frang-o, Gr. ῥήγινυμί, Sansk. rj, A. 8. a-brecan. 


Brother-ly, Frater-nal. 


Cackle, Chuckle. 
Sansk. kakh, Gr. καχάξω, Lat. cachinnari. 
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Caitiff, Captive. 


Cape, Cap, Coif, Cope, Chapel, Chaplain. 
See Du Cange under capella. When the cowl of the capa was separated from 
the rest of the vestment, the former part was called a cap, the latter a cape. 


a 


Care, Ceremony, Char, Chary, Cure. 


Goth. kara, A. 8S. caru, Lat. cura, Sansk. hriyd, ‘business,’ from kri = 
Lat. cre-o. 


Carl, Churl, (? Girl = Ceorla). 
Cattle, Chattels. 
Car, Charge, Cargo. 
Cf. Lat. carr-us, Ital. carica. 
: Chill, Cool, Col-d. 


Chip, Chap, Chop. 
Sansk. chap, Gr. κόπ-τω. 


: Clean, Glean, Rin-se. 
Goth. hrain-s, A. 8. clen, Welsh, gldn. 
Count, Compute. 
Confound, Confuse. 
Convey, Convoy. 
Cousin, Consang-uinity. 


Cows, Kine. . 
A. 8S. οὔ, pl. cy, to which the termination -en was subsequently added, thus 
making cy+en=kine. Cf. sow, swine. 


Coy, Quiet. 
Old French, guoy, from quietus. 


Creep, Rep-tile, Serp-ent. 
Sansk. srip, sarpa, Gr. ἕρπ-ω, Lat. serp-o, rep-o, A.S. credp-an, 


Crook, Crochet (dimin.), Crutch. 
Cf. Welsh, crog, ‘a cross.’ 
Cunning, Knowing. 


Curt, Short. 
Cf. Sansk. hrit, ‘cut.’ 


Daw-n, Day, Journey, Diurnal, Journal. 
A.S. dag, ‘a day ;’ dag-tan,-‘to become day,’ ‘to dawn:’ cf. Germ. tagen. 


Dear, Dear-th, Dar-ling, (dimin.) 


ἂ ee - ee em .᾿ -.. 
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Decked, Dight, Thatched. 
Deem, Doom, Dam-n, Dam-age. 
Goth. dom-s, ‘judgment,’ dom-zjan, ‘to judge,’ Lat. dam-n-o. 


Deer, Fer-ocious, Fier-ce. : 
Cf. Gr. θήρ, θηρ-ίον, ALol. φήρ, Lat. fer-us, Germ. thier, and Engl. bear and 
boar. 


Dense, Thick. 
Gr. δασύς, Lat. densus, Germ. dick. 


Dig, Dike, Ditch. 


Din, Tone, Tune. 
Gr. rév-os, Sansk. tan-as. 


Dip, Deep, Dive. 
Discernment, Discretion. 
Dise, Dish. 
Dole, (to distribute), Deal. 
Cf. or-deal and Germ. wr-theil. 
Draw, Drag, Drawl, Draggle, Trail, At-trac-tion. 
Cf. Lat. trah-o. 
Drip, Drop, Dribble, (dimin.), Droop, 
Drink, Drench. 
Dry, Torrid, Thirsty. 
Cf. Sansk, éris or targ, Lat. torr-eo, Goth. thairs-a, Germ. durst and darre. 


Dupe, Deceive, Deception. 
Lat. decip-ere. 


Ear, Hear, Aur-icular. 


Lat. awr-is, Germ. ohr. 


Earn, Earn-est, Yearn. 
A. 8. earnian, gearnian. 


Egg-(on), Edge, Ac-umen. 
Cf. Lat. ac-us, Gr. ἀκ-ή. 
Em-ploy-ment, Im-plic-ation. 
E-schew, Shy, Shun. 
Cf. Germ. scheu-en, A. 8. scu-n-ian. 


Eye, Og-le, Oc-ular, Op-tics. 
Cf. Germ. aug-e, Lat. oc-ulus, Gr. ὄκ-κος, Sansk. aks-a. 


—— ml 
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Facile, Fickle. 
——— Fact, Feat. 
Fall, Fell. 


Fang, Fing-er. 
Father, Pater-nal. 
Fealty, Fidelity. 


Fee, Pecu-niary. 
Goth. fathu, Germ. vieh, Lat. pecu-s, Gr. πῶῦ for πόκυ, Sansk. pasu. 


Feeble, Foible. 
Lat. flebilis. | 
. Feed, Fat, Food, Fodder, For-age. 
Goth. fod-r, to which was added the Low Lat. suffix -agiwm; whence 
ες for-agiun. 
Fence, De-fend, Fend-er. 
Few, Pau-city. 


Fiend, Foe. 
A.S. fa, ‘a hater,’ feon ‘to hate,’ pr. part. feonde: cf. freonde (friend) from 
Freon ‘to love.’ 


Fire, Pyre. 
First, (Fore-st), Foremost, Prime, (Pree-imus). 
Fish, Pisc-atorial. 


Flann-el, Blan-ket. 
Gr. χλαῖν-α, Lat. lan-a, Welsh, gwlan = Engl. wool. 


Flat, Plat, Broad(?). 


Fledge, Fly. 
Cf, A.S. fleégan. 


Flock, Folk, Vulg-ar. 
Cf. Gr. ὄχλος, ALol. ὄλχος, Cret. πόλχος. 


Foal, Filly. 
Sansk. δάϊ-αϑ ‘a youth,’ ‘a colt,’ Gr. πῶλ-ος, Lat. pull-us.” 


Foot, Ped-estrian, Pad, Path, Paddle, Paw, Fetter. 
Force, Fortitude. 
Form, Frame. 
Fresh, Frisky. 


Frock, Rochet (dimin. of rock = vrock). 
Vou. IV. March, 1857. 4 
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| Frow-sy, Virg-inal. 
Frau = vrauch = virag-o. 


Full, Ple-n-ty, Ple-n-ary. 
Cf. Gr. πλέος. 


Gird, Gard-en, Girth, Yard. 
Garner, Granary. 
Gash, Hash, 
Gaunt, Wan, Waned. 
Gab, Gabble, Gob, Gobble, Jabber, Gibber, Gibberish. 
Gin, En-gine, Gun(?), 


Lat. ingeniwm. 


Ginger-ly, Younger, Junior. 
Gleam, Loom, ‘Glimpse},'Glimmer. 
Glass, Glister, Glisten, Glitter. 
Gno-stic, Know, Ken. 
Sansk. jnd, Gr. γι-γνώ-σκω, Lat. no-sco, Germ. kenn-en. 
Gorge, Gurgle, Gargle. 
Grant, Warrant, Guarantee. 
Graph-ic, Scrip-tural, Scribe, Scribble, En-grave, Shrive(?). 
Gr. [σ͵]γράφ-ω, Lat. scrib-o. 
Grasp, Gripe, Grapple. 
Grass, Graze. 
Grief, Gravity. 


Gross, Crass, ss aaa 
Lat. crass-us, Goth. kaurs. 


Gruff, Rough, Raw. 
Guard, Ward. 
Guest, Hostile. 
Goth. gast-s ‘a stranger,’ hence ‘an enemy.’ 
Guile, Wile. 
Guise, Wise. 
Hale, Whole, Heal, Health. 
Halt, Hold, Halter, Holder. 
Hang, Hanker. 


- 
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Happen, Happiness. 
Cf. Welsh hap ‘chance,’ hap-us, ‘happy,’ Icel. happ ‘good luck’, 
Harrow, Harry, Harass. 
Hawk, Havoc. 
Head, Hood, Capit-al, Capit-ulate, Chapt-er, Capt-ain, Chief-tain, 
Chap-let, Cheve, A-chieve. 


A.S. hedfod (hence havod, hauod, hod), Goth. haubith, Germ. haupt and 
hops, Lat. caput, Gr. κεφαλή, Sansk. kapdla, ‘a skull: see Cape. 


Heart-y, Cord-ial, Cheer, Cheer-ful, Cour-age, Core. 
A. 8. heorte (fem.), Goth. hairt-o, Gr. καρδ-ία, κέαρ, Lat. cor, Sansk. hrid. 


Hope, Cup-idity, Cov-etousness. 
Houn-d, Hun-t, Can-ine. 
See Grimm, Gesch. der Deutschen Sprache, τ. 37, 38: and cf. Prine and san-us. 
Imprint, Impress. 
In-crease, In-crement, Growth. 
Join, Junction, Yoke. 
Sansk. yug, Gr. ζεύγινυ-μι, Lat. jung-o, Germ. joch. 


Jumble, Cumulate. 
Fr. combler. 


Kill, Quell. 


Kin, Kin-d, N-ature, Kin-g, Gen-tle-man, Gen-ial. 
Sansk. jan, Gr. γενν-άω, Lat. gn-ascor, n-ascor, Goth. kun-i, A.S. cyn (with 
patronym. termin. cyn-ing = king), cyn-d. 


Knee, Genu-fection. 
Knit, Knot, An-nex. 
Known, Noble. 
Lace, Latchet. 
Lance, Lancet. 
Law-ful, Leg-al, Loy-al. 
Lax, Loose, Lazy. 
Lief, Love. 
Lisp, Whisper. 
A.S. whip. 
Marsh, Morass, Maritime. 
Marvel, Miracle. 
42 
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Master-ly, Magister-ial. 
~Mate, Match. 
The proper form of mate is make: A.S. gemdca, ‘a consort.’ 
Mayor, Major, More, Magnate, Magnify, Might, Majesty. 


Mean (n.), Medium, Midst, Middle, Meddle. 
Low Lat. median-wm, Fr. moyen. 


Mean (v.), Men-t-al, Min-d, Moo-d. 
Sansk. man ‘to think,’ Lat. me-min-i: cf. Gr. μέν-ος, Lat. men-s, Goth. mun-d-s, 
Germ. muth. ' 


Miser-ly, Miser-abie, Mer-cy. 
Mite, Moth, Meat. 
Mur-der, Mor-tal. 
_ Sansk. mri ‘to die,’ Lat. mor-ior. 
Muster, Monster. 


Name, Nom-inal. 
Lat. no-men = gno-men: see Gno-stic. 


Nephew, Nepotism, Niece. 
New, Nov-el, Nov-ice, Neo-logy. 
Nigh, Near, Niggard(?), Narrow. 
Night, Noct-urnal. 

Nick, Notch. 


Noxious, Nuisance, An-noy-ance, En-nui. 


Lat. noxia. 
Other, Alter-nate. 
Pagan, Paynim, Peasant. 
Pain, Penalty. 
Pair, Peer (n.). 
Parlour, Parliament, Parlance. 
Lat. parabolare. 


Parson, Person. 
Peer (v.), Pore, Pry (?). 
People, Public. 
Pipe, Fife. 
Piety, Pity. 
Pilgrim, Peregrin-ation. 
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Plead, Please. 
Lat. placitare, placeo. 


- Plight, Pledge. 
A.8. plihten, Germ. pflegen. 

Poignant, Pungent. 
Point, Punct-uation. 
Poison, Potion. 

Poor (pauvre), Pauper, Poverty. 

Portico, Porch. 
Power, Potency. 

Praise, Price, Prize. 

Preach, Predicate, 
Presbyter, Priest. 


Pride, Pretty. 
A.S. pret-e, prutian, Germ. prachtig. 


Proctor, Procurer (procurator), Proxy (procuracy). 

Provender, Prebend. 
Prudent, Provident. 

Purse, Purser, Bursar. 
Quaint, A-cquaint, 

Fr. coint, Lat. compt-us. 
Ransom, Redemption. 
Rank, Ar-range. 


Rave, Ravish, Rob, Rabid, Rape, Rapture, Reverie. 


Reasonable, Rational. 
Reckless, Retchless. 
Retreat, Retract. 
Rick, Ridge, Reach (?). 
Right, Rect-itude. 
Rill, Rivul-et. 
Round, Rotund. 
Rule, Regul-ar. 
Rur-al, Rus-tic. 


Saint-liness, Sanct-ity, Sanct-ion. 
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Salt, Sausage. 
Savage, Sylvan. 
Low Lat. sylv-agium, whence salvage and sawvage. 


Save, Safe, Saly-ation. 


Saw (v.), Sec-tion. 
Cf. Lat. sec-are. 


Saw, Say-ing. 


Scathe, Scatter, Shatter. 
Sansk. skhad, ‘to put to flight,’ ‘to lacerate,’ Gr. σκεδάω, Germ. schade. 


. Scoop, Scop, Shape, Shop. 
The old English scop was a ‘shaper,’ (ποιητήβθ) : cf. Sansk. harman (Lat, 
carmen), from kri ‘to make,’ or ‘ fashion,’ 

Scrub, Scrape. 
See (n.), Siege. 

Sergeant, Servant, Serf. 

Set, Sit, Seat, Settle, Session, Sad(?). 

Sever, Separate. 
Shake, Shock. 

. Shirt, Shroud, Skirt. 

Shriek, Screak, Screech. 


Since, Tide. 
A.8. sith-ence, Germ. zeit and seit. 


Skiff, Ship. 
Skim, Skum. 
Skull, Skullion, Mar-shal, Sene-schall. 


Goth. scale, ‘a servant :’ hence Old High Germ. marah-scale, ‘horse-servant.’ 


Sloth, Slow, Sloven, Slack, Sluggish. 


Soil, Sully. 
Goth. sauljan. 


Sore, Sorrow, Shrew, Shrewd. 
Soun-d, Sane, 
Sovereign, Supreme. 
Speed, Expedite. 
Spider, Spinster. 
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Spread, Spraddle, Sprawl. 
Cf. Germ. ausbreiten. 


Stall, Stable. 
Stark, Starch, 


. Stay, Stand, Stage, Station, Stop. 
Sansk. s’hdpaydmi, ‘I cause to stand,’ 


_ Stink, Stench. 
Stick, Stitch. . 
Straggle (dimin. of Stray), Stroll. 
Straight, Stretched, Strain, String, Strong, Strength, Strict. 
Lat. stringo, A. S. strecc-an, 


Sue, En-sue, Seek, Sequel, Sequence. 
Lat. sequor, A. 5. secan, Germ. suchen. 
Sure, Secure, Sinecure. 
Sweetness, Suavity. 

Sansk. svdédu, ‘sweet,’ Lat. suavis for suadvis. 

Switch, Twig. 
A.8. twig-a, Germ. zweig. 

Tail, Daggle. 
In Goth. tagl merely means ‘a hair :’ Diefenbach, τι. 650. 


Take, Tickle, At-tack, At-tach, Touch (?). 
“Goth. tec-an and at-tec-an ‘to touch,’ Lat. tang-o, A. S. tac-an ‘to take.’ 


| Talk, Tell. 
A.S. tal-ian, tal-ig-an. 
Tam -eable, Dom.-it-able, Daun-t. 


Tear, Lachr-ymatory. 
Gr. ddxp-v, Goth, tagr. 


Teach, Doc-ile. 
Temp-oral, Time-ly, Ten-se. 


Tok-en, Sig-n, Sea-1, Sig-net. 
Germ. zeich-en, Goth. taik-ns, Lat. sig-n-wm, sig-illum (dimin.): cf. Gr. δείκ-ν-υμι, 
Sansk. dig, Lat. doceo. The initial letter of the crude form being ts, the dental 
only has been preserved in some cases and the sibilant in others. 


Tongue, Language, Linguist. 
With tongue and lingua compare δάκρυ and lachry-ma. 
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Tooth, Dent-ist. 


Sansk. dant-a, Gr. ὀ-δούς, Swed. tand. On the dropping of the n, compare 
Goth. munth-s and Engl. mouth, or Germ. gans and Engl. goose. 


Tract, Treatise. 
Travail, Travel, Trouble, Tribulation. 
Treble, Triple. 
Trifling, Trivial. 
Tug, Tow, Daughter. 


Lat. die-o, Sansk. duh ‘to milk,’ duhitri, either ‘a milker,’ or ‘a suckling,’ 
Gr. θυγάτηρ, Goth. dauhtar. 


Veh-icle, Con-vey, In-veigh. 
Vis-ion, View, En-vy, In-vid-ious, Pur-vey, Pio-vide, Wit... 
Vocal, Vowel. 


Vow, Vote, Woo. 
Lat. vov-co, Goth. veth-an,. 


Wag, Vac-illate. 

Wake, Watch. 

War, Worry. 

Ware, Warn. 

Wax, Eke, Aug-ment. 

Sansk. vaksh, Gr. avé-dv-w, Lat. aug-eo, Goth. vahs-jan. 

Way, Wag-gon. ; 
Sansk. vah ‘to carry ; cf. Gr. ὀχ-έω, ὄχος, Lat. veh-o, via, vacca. 

Well, Val-ia. 


Wheel, Wallow. 
Gr. el\éw, Lat. volv-o, Goth. valvjan. 


Wicked, Be-witched. 
Will, Vol-ition. 
Wind, Vent-ilate. 
Work-er, Wrigh-t. 
Worth, Virt-ue. 
Gr. ἀρετή, Lat. virt-us, Goth. vairth-s. 
Wring, Wrong, Wrangle. 


Wreck, Wretched, Wrack. 
Cf. Engl. break, and ship-wreck. 


᾿ 
᾿ 
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‘They that are of Cesar’s houshold.’ 


Art the close of the Epistle to the Philippians, written during 
St Paul’s captivity at Rome, we find a salutation from ‘all the 
saints, chiefly them that are of Czesar’s houshold’ (iv. 22). This 
salutation has suggested the two following inferences. 

1. The Epistle to the Philippians, bearing testimony as it 
does to the extended influence of St. Paul’s preaching, which 
had penetrated even into the houshold of Czesar, and made, it 
would appear, several converts there, cannot consequently have 
been written till a late period in his sojourn at Rome, and there- 
fore probably after the letters to the Colossians and Ephesians, 
This impression is further borne out by our authorized rendering 
of the words ἐν ὅλῳ τῷ πραιτωρίῳ in an earlier passage (i. 13) 
translated ‘in all the palace;’ a translation, which is manifestly 
erroneous, for, though the word ‘preetorium’ in the Latin of the 
day is used with considerable latitude of meaning, so that courts 
of law, palaces and even country mansions, are called ‘ preetoria,’ 
still in an Epistle written from Rome at this period, the Pre- 
torium can scarcely mean anything else, but the permanent 
camp of the Preetorian guards then situated immediately outside 
the city-walls, but subsequently included within their circuit, 
and testifying, after a lapse of eighteen centuries, to its vast ex- 
tent by the huge masses of masonry which still mark its outline. 
It was little more than twenty years before this Epistle was writ- 
ten, that these lawless soldiers had murdered the Emperor Caius, 
and despite the senate, and almost despite himself, seated his 
uncle Claudius on the vacant throne. Henceforth the Preetorians 
were omnipotent in Rome, and the Preetorium assumed a terrible 
significance, which it long retained, 

And the history of the Acts furnishes an account of St. Paul’s 
connexion with these soldiers and this camp. We there learn 
that the Apostle, on his arrival at Rome, was delivered up with 
his fellow-prisoners to the Prefect of the Praetorian guards (crpa- 
romeddpxns, Acts xxviii. 16)—at that time the famous Burrus!: 


1 See Wieseler, Chronologie, p. 86. 
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and that a soldier, doubtless one of this formidable cohort, was 
appointed to keep guard over him. This will explain St. Paul’s 
expression, that his bonds ‘had been made manifest throughout 
the Preetorium and to all the rest!, and that thus the greater 
part of the brethren had been emboldened to speak the word 
without fear. Whether we suppose St. Paul to have lived within 
the precincts of the Preetorium or not is a matter of minor con- 
sequence, though it is highly probable that he did so”. As the 
soldier who guarded him was changed from time to time, the 
Apostle’s character and mission must have become known per- 
sonally to not a few of the Przetorians; and conduct, to which 
they had been so little accustomed in a prisoner, would doubt- 
less be the common talk and common wonder of the mess-rdom. 

It will thus appear that any attempt to connect the ex-~ 
pression ἐν ὅλῳ τῷ πραιτωρίῳ directly with the members of Ceesar’s 
houshold is quite unwarranted*. The Preetorium and the palace 


1 ἐν ὅλῳ τῷ πραιτωρίῳ καὶ τοῖς λοι- 
mots πᾶσι (Phil. i. 13), where the last 
‘words are probably masculine and not 
governed by ἐν, ‘and to all the rest,’ 
an expression which, indefinite in itself, 
must be limited by the probabilities of 
the case. 

2 So perhaps we miay conclude from 
the words ἔμεινε διετίαν ὅλην ἐν ἰδίῳ 
μισθώματι (Acts xxviii. 30) coupled with 
the fact that St. Paul was all this time 
a prisoner, as both the history and the 
Epistles shew. The μέσθωμα would 
then be a hired room, within the wide 
precincts of the Pretorium, and St. 
Paul’s position would be analogous to 
that of inmates of the Queen’s Bench. 
This again seems to shew that the 
great Pretorian camp is meant, and 
not the comparatively small quarters of 
the Pretorians attached to the Imperial 
residence on the Palatine. See next 
note. 

3 The view however, that the Pre- 
torium signifies the quarters of the 
guards contiguous to the palace, de- 
serves some notice. (See Wieseler, 
Chronologie, p. 403 note.) Yet it 
seems to me inconceivable that this can 


have retained the name of ‘ Preetorium’ 
par excellence, after the more extensive 
camp had been built contiguous to the 
city-walls, as the head-quarters of the 
Pretorians from which they were 
draughted off to the palace. Again 
the expression ἐν ὅλῳ τῷ πραιτωρίῳ 
and the fact of St. Paul’s having a hired 
room or rooms in the Pretorium, as 
noticed in the last note, implies more 
space, than we are perhaps at liberty 
to assume in the Palatine barracks. 
Arguments on both sides will be found 
in detail in Perizonii cum Hubero Dis- 
quisitio de Pretorio, a t2mo volume of 
above goo pages. Most to the point is 
the case of King Agrippa (12, p. 263), 
as recorded in Josephus, Antiq. Jud. 
xvi. c. 6, Tiberius orders Macro the 
Preefect of the Preetorium to put Agrip- 
pa in confinement. The order is carried 
into effect. After the death of Tibe- 
rius, the new emperor Caius writes to 
Piso the city Prefect announcing his 
accession, καὶ ᾿Αγρίππαν ἐκ τοῦ orpa- 
τοπέδου μεταστήσειν εἰς τὴν οἰκίαν ἐν 
ἣ πρότερον ἢ δεθῆναι δίαιταν εἶχεν. 
The στρατόπεδον cannot have been any- 
thing but the Pretorian camp, as there 
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were in different quarters of the city. An indirect connexion, 
doubtless, there was: for companies of the Przetorian soldiers 
were draughted off from time to time to keep guard at the Im- 
perial residence on the Palatine; and, if it were necessary to ex- 
hibit the link of communication between St. Paul and Cesar’s 
houshold, this fact could afford an easy and probable solution. 

I shall not now enter into the question of the date of the 
Philippian epistle, only expressing a belief that in many respects 
it bears a greater resemblance in style and character to the 
earlier Epistles, than do the letters to the Ephesians and Colos- 
sians. Nor is it necessary for my present purpose to inquire 
whether other incidents alluded to in this Epistle require any 
considerable time to have elapsed since St. Paul’s arrival in 
Rome. But this particular argument for a later date—yviz. that 
when it was written Christianity had made considerable progress 
in the Metropolis, and therefore St. Paul’s arrival cannot have 
been recent—seems to ignore the evidence derived from the 
Epistle to the Romans. We there find that prior to St. Paul’s 
visit the new faith had spread widely; and may it not be that 
among those earlier Christians saluted in the Roman Epistle are 
to be found the names of the very members of Ceesar’s hous- 
hold who commend themselves to the brethren at Philippi in the 
letter before us? At all events St. Paul speaks of them as well 
known to the Philippians, and therefore probably not very recent 
conyerts to the new faith. | 


was nothing else in Rome which could be 
so designated. Wieseler cites an earlier 
passage in the same account as favour- 
ing his view, that Agrippa was confined 
in his Palatine ‘ Preetorium:’ ᾿Αγρίππας 
δὲ τότε δεθεὶς εἱστήκει πρὸ τοῦ βασιλείου, 
πρός τινι δένδρῳ κλιθεὶς ὑπὸ ἀθυμίας μετὰ 
“πολλῶν οἱ ἐδέδεντο ; but attention to the 
sequence of events shews that this was 
immediately after the order had been 
given (Tiberius and Agrippa were in 
the hippodrome of the palace at the 
time) and Agrippa was waiting in front 
of the palace with other prisoners, in 
the first flush of despair, and guarded 
by soldiers who were to convey him to 
the Pretorian camp, his final destina- 
tion. If then Agrippa was sent to the 


camp, it is not to be supposed that a 
prisoner apparently so insignificant as 
St. Paul would be retained at the Pala- 
tine barracks. While on the subject, Γ 
may as well mention another point of 
resemblance in the cases of St. Paul and 
Agrippa. As St. Paul lived σὺν τῷ 
φυλάσσοντι αὐτὸν στρατιώτῃ, so we find 
Antonia interceding on behalf of Agrip- 
pa with the Prefect of the Pretorium, 
εὑρίσκετο αὐτῷ παρὰ Tod Μάκρωνος στρα- 
τιωτῶν τε μετρίων ἀνδρῶν οἱ παραφυ- 
λάξειαν αὐτὸν ἐν φροντίσιν καὶ ἑκατον- 
τάρχου ἐφεστησομένου τε ἐκείνοις καὶ 
συνδέτου ἐσομένου κιτ.λ. It appears 
also that Caractacus was a prisoner in 
the Pretorian camp (Tac. Ann. XII. 36. 
Cf. Perizonius, p. 267). 
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2. It is, I fancy, a not uncommon impression, that those 
spoken of as members of Czsar’s houshold, were persons of 
exalted rank, and that we have here at least one of those rare 
exceptions which St. Paul contemplates when he says, ‘not many 
wise after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble are called 
(1 Cor. i. 26). Thus we find οἱ ἐκ τῆς Καίσαρος οἰκίας explained by 
one commentator, as the powerful minions of the Emperor’s 
court (ipsis dominis potentiores, Tac, Hist. ii. 92), by another as 
the relations of Ceesar, by a third as the great officers of state— 
managers of the privy purse, and so forth. Yet all such assump- 
tions are improbable, inasmuch as those, whom Christianity was 
most likely to reach first would be the humbler inmates of the 
palace, the slaves and the lower grade of freedmen; and there 
is no reason for departing from probability for the sake of as- 
signing a higher dignity to the persons here mentioned. 

Thus much on general grounds. But it was the belief that 
some light might be thrown on both these points—the possible 
connexion of the members of Cezesar’s houshold with the saluta- 
tions in the Roman Epistle, and the probable rank of the persons 
so described—by monuments lately discovered in Rome, that in- 
duced me once more to ask the indulgence of the readers of this 
Journal. 

On the irregular wedge of ground, which lies between the 
Latin and Appian ways, outside the ancient Servian walls,: 
but within the later circuit of Aurelian, several columbaria, or 
sepulchral dove-cotes, have been recently discovered. The three 
with which I am at present concerned are situated in the 
Vigna Codini near the Appian way, not far from the old Cape- 
nian gate, and in the immediate neighbourhood of the tomb of 
the Scipios, and were brought to light by the Marchese Campana 
in the course of his excavations in the years 1840, 1847, and 
1853 respectively (see Canina, La Prima Parte della Via Appia, 
1853, Vol. 1. pp. 217 sqq.). All the inscriptions in the first of these 
are given in detail by the Marchese in the proceedings of the 
Roman Academy of Archeology (Vol. x1.1852), The second is 
also described in the same volume, but unfortunately we have in 
this case only a selection from the inscriptions: others however 
are added by Canina (Ib. p. 217 sq.). In the winter of 1854, 5, 
when I was in Rome, the third and latest discovered of these 
columbaria was not yet open for public inspection, a description 
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being then in the course of preparation: and I find that such an 
account is promised in one of the forthcoming volumes of the 
Roman Academy of Archeology (see Canina, Ib. p. 220). Up 
to 1855 however this has not appeared. The volume for 1856, 
if published, has not yet reached Cambridge. For the few in- 
scriptions from this columbarium with which I am acquainted, I 
am indebted to Canina’s work. os | 

These columbaria I shall call A, B, C, respectively. 

The character of a columbarium is well known. That which 
is here styled A, is a very good type of the class. It is a deep 
chamber, entered from above by a steep flight of steps, and 
measures about 25 feet in length, and 18 in breadth. It con- 
tains 9 tiers of niches or pigeon-holes, with 11 niches in each 
tier on the longer, and 8 on the shorter sides. The stairs inter- 
fere somewhat, but not to any great extent, with the regularity 
of the arrangement. The main walls are about 20 feet high, 
aud the old yaulting, which exists no longer, rose higher still. 
The roof is now, as it was originally, supported on a central 
pier, round which the niches are ranged similarly, though not 
with the same uniformity, as on the main walls, There will 
thus be in all about 400 niches, and as each niche contains two 
ollze (the olla is a sort of sunk basin, which is provided with a 
lid, and in which the ashes were deposited) we have twice this 
number of olle. Besides these there is a projecting step or base 
running round three sides of the chamber below the lowest tier 
of niches, and ollz.are sunk into this also. Thus there will be in 
all not far from 1000 ollz, i.e. room for the remains of nearly 
1000 bodies in a chamber, roughly speaking, about 20 feet all 
ways}, 

The columbarium B is of a superior character to the last-men- 
tioned. The niches are larger and not so crowded, nor are they 
placed uniformly in tiers, as in the former case. There is also 
more painting and sculpture. 

Both A and B belong to the period of the early Emperors, 
and contain mostly the remains of the slaves and freedmen of 
members of the Imperial family; nor are they unfavourably 
situated for this purpose, being within about half a mile of the 

1 In the following pages I have in- course of the same excavations imme- 


cluded as in columbarium A some diately round it, and are given in the 
nscriptions which were found in the account of the Marchese Campana, 
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Imperial residence on the Palatine. The dates of the inscriptions 
in both these sepulchres range from about the time of Augustus 
to that of Hadrian. Thus in A we meet with the name C. JVLIVS 
frequently, and sometimes with the addition C. L., i. 6. Caii Liber- 
tus, while the following inscription points to the age of Hadrian 
or later, Hlius being the family name of that emperor: 


AELIVS . P. L. 
HILARVS. 
(Accad. di Archeol. x1. p. 378) 


with which compare the following found in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood: 
D. M. 
T. AELIVS . AVGVSTORVM . LIB. 
JANVARIVS . ET. 
AELIA . SVCCESSA . CONJVNX 


VIVI . FECERVNT . SIBI. 
(Ib. p. 402). 


It is well known to have been the custom of freedmen to assume 
the nomen, and most frequently the prznomen also, of their 
patron: and these, together with their original servile name, 
which thus became a cognomen, made up the ‘tria nomina,’ 
considered indispensable for all Romans of any consideration. 
The limits of time in B are found to be about the same. 

The most frequent name perhaps in both of these, is TI. 
CLAVDIVS, very often with the addition of AVG. LIB. This was 
the name common to both the second and fourth of the emperors 
(Tiberius and Claudius), and may refer in different places to the 
one or to the other: but there is reason to believe from the fre- 
quent mention of other members of his family, as Octavia his 
daughter, and Messalina his wife, that the latter is generally, 
though not always meant. 

If we may judge from the inscriptions from the 3rd colum- 
barium given in Canina, it does not differ materially in this 
respect from the former two. Thus we have 0. JVLIVS . DIVI . 
AVG. L., and P. AELIVS. AVG. LIB. pointing to the earlier and 
later date respectively. And there is mention, among others, of 
Tiberius Ceesar, of Agrippina, and of the Emperor Caius. 

Besides the three columbaria already mentioned, one much 
more extensive was exhumed in the years 1725 and 1726 on the 
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left of the Appian way, about the second milestone, and called 
after the ‘freedmen of Livia Augusta, from the circumstance 
that the sepulchral inscriptions most prominent bore the name 
of persons of thisrank. This columbarium did in fact, like those 
described above, contain the remains chiefly of members of the 
Imperial houshold. The inscriptions are mostly of the date of 
the earlier Ceesars, bearing the names of Augustus, of Livia, of 
Caius. Ceesar, and others; but some are later, as the following: 


D. M. 
M. VLPIO . AVG. LIB. 
MENOPHILO . etc. 


where the name ‘ Ulpius’ bespeaks the Emperor Trajan. A large 
number of inscriptions from this columbarium, which has long 
been in a state of dilapidation, are preserved by Piranesi in the 
3rd volume of his ‘ Antichita Romane’ (Plates xxi. to xxxIx.), from 
which source I have drawn my information. 

These sepulchral monuments afford important notices as to 
the names and offices of members of the Imperial houshold at 
the time when St. Paul wrote. The columbarium A seems to 
contain the remains of persons of a humbler class. Accordingly 
we very rarely find any special office designated: generally 
nothing more than the master’s name is given, as EROS . TI. 
CLAVDI . NERONIS. or EXPECTATO . VERNAE . CAESARIS: 
but there are some few exceptions. Thus we read of one Blastus 
as AVG. LIB. TABVLARIVS, and of a certain mimic, who seems 
to have stood high in the Imperial favour, MVTVS . ARGVTVS. 
IMITATOR . TI. CAESARIS . QVI . PRIMVM . INVENIT . CAVSI- 
DICOS . IMITARI., of TI. CLAVDIVS . CAESARIS . NVMVNCV- 
LATOR . AMARANTHVS., and others. In B and C, more informa- 
tion is vouchsafed, probably because the persons buried here 
were more important. Thus in B we have the names of the 
‘medicus Marcelle,’ ‘obstetrix Marcelle,’ ‘topiarius Marcelle,’ 
‘argentarius Marcelle,’ ‘sarcinatrix Antonize,’ ‘musicarius Pari- 
dis,’ ‘symphoniacus Ceesaris,’ ‘ Octaviee Ceesaris Augusti Εἰς ornatrix,’ 
‘ Octavize Ceesaris Augusti F. ab argento,’ ‘ Ti. Ceesaris Aug. ser. 
unctor,’ while in C are found ‘Ti. Czesaris a veste foren.,’ ‘Agrip- 
pine supra veste[m],’ ‘Julize Drusi Ceesaris supra lecticarios.’ The 
majority, whose office is not mentioned, may be supposed to 
have held a humbler station in the houshold. 
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After saying thus much as to the rank of the occupants of 
these tombs, it is time to inquire how far the names found here 
throw any light on the present question. 

1. St. Paul, writing to Rome, salutes among others ‘ Try- 
pheena and Tryphosa, who labour in the Lord,’ (Rom. xvi. 12.) 
The name Tryphena occurs in the following inscription in colum- 
barium A, to be found in the Marchese Campana’s account in the 
Proceedings of the Roman Archeological Society (x1. p. 375, 
No. 27): 

D. M. 
TRYPHAENAE 
VALERIA . TRYPHAENA 
MATRI . B. M. Ἐπ ET. 
VALERIVS . FVTIANVS. 


The daughter Trypheena, who together with one Valerius 
Futianus, erects this monument to her mother’s memory, bears 
the name Valeria. Now Valeria was the gentile name of the 
empress Messalina, and, as the occupants of these niches are 
chiefly members of the Imperial houshold, we may reasonably 
infer that this Trypheena was attached to the service of that 
notorious princess and was manumitted either by her or by some 
member of her family. The names Valerius and Valeria are very 
common in the yault, and in the neighbouring columbarium B 
we find the sepulchres of servants of Messalina, e.g. SABINVS . 
MESSALINE. INSVL.! (Canina, Via Appia, 1. p. 218, No. 9). 
Moreover, we have proof that the Valerius Futianus whose name 
is here attached to that of Tryphzna was connected with the 
houshold of the Ceesars, in another inscription hard by in the same 
vault (Accad. di Archeol. x1. p. 376, No. 35), in which we read: 


D. M. D. M. 
CLAVDIAE.AVG.LIB.NEREIDI | M. VALERIO . SYNTROPHO 
M. VALERIVS FVTIANVS? FVTIANVS 
MATRI . CARISSIMAE. LIB. OPTIMO. 


1 i.e. Messaline Insularius, the 
agent who looked after the insule or 
lodging-houses which were the property 
of the Empress. So Narcissus is styled 
in an inscription found at Veii (Orelli. 
No. 2927) ‘Ti. Claudi Britanici supra 
insulas.’ Muratori however explains the 


word differently, Nov. Thes. p.943,n.11. 
2 Written FVTIANS in Campana; 
but, if this is correctly copied, it must 
have been an error of the workman, as 
the twin inscription shews. Besides 
the name Μ, VALERIVS . FVTIA- 
NVS occurs elsewhere in this vault, 
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It may then, I think, be considered highly probable that this 
Valeria Tryphzena did belong to the Imperial houshold. Now 
Claudius succeeded his nephew in 41, and from that time till her 
death in 48, Messalina was mistress of the palace. The manu- 
mission of this Tryphzna not improbably falls within these limits. 
Consequently, as the Epistle to the Romans was written in 58, 
the Valeria Tryphzena of the inscription was coeval with the 
Trypheena saluted by St. Paul. 

The result we obtain then is this. St. Paul, writing to Rome 
in 58 a.p. salutes a Tryphena, In writing from Rome to the 
Philippians some four years later, he sends a salutation from 
‘them that are of Ceesar’s houshold,’ speaking of these appa- 
rently as persons well known to the church he is addressing, 
and therefore probably not his recent converts, but those earlier 
professors of Christianity such as are saluted in the Roman 
Epistle. Lastly: we know that there was a Tryphena in the 
Imperial houshold at this time, and the name does not appear 
to have been a common one. May not she have been the very 
Trypheena saluted in the Epistle to the Romans, and form a link 
of connexion between the salutations there and the mention 
of the members of Cesar’s houshold in the Philippian letter? 
There is, so far as I can see, no improbability in this supposi- 
tion. : : 

It cannot however be regarded as anything more than a sup- 
position. To argue from it as an established fact, or even to 
hold it highly probable, would betray an anxiety to find new 
confirmation of the authenticity and truthfulness of the Epistles 
bearing St. Paul’s name, which happily is not needed, and would 
display more zeal than wisdom in the maintainer. 

It would not be difficult to build up, on the basis of these 
facts, an imaginary history of Trypheena, which might contain 
more or less of truth. We might picture to ourselves one brought 
up in the service of that princess, whose foul orgies even the 
degenerate Romans of the Imperial times blushed to tell of, and 
witnessing day after day the grossest forms of lower than human 
sensuality and wickedness. We might imagine her later in life 
drawn within the circle of influences before unknown, inspired 
with fresh hopes and fears, and instructed in the service of a 
new Master by the simple loving wisdom of the humble Jewish 
tent-makers Aquila and Priscilla. We might conceive her as 
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with a full heart she pored over the awful picture of heathen 
degradation in the opening of the Apostle’s letter, and read at 
its close the recognition of her charitable deeds, as one who 
laboured in the Lord, acknowledging humbly and gratefully, that. 
such in times past was she, but now she was washed and sanc- 
tified, 

Once again: the name of the empress Messalina is insepa- 
rably connected with that of another notorious character in the 
court of Claudius, the powerful freedman Narcissus. The intrigues 
of these two were the terror and the scourge of Rome. To the 
seryants of his houshold also a salutation is sent, and in language 
which seems to shew that they had now passed into the hands 
of another master: agreeably to history, which records that Nar- 
cissus himself had been poisoned three or four years before by 
the machinations of Agrippina. St. Paul’s words are ‘Salute 
those that come of the houshold of Narcissus (rods ἐκ τῶν Nap- 
κίσσου), which are in the Lord; and then follows immediately, 
‘Salute Tryphzena and Tryphosa, who labour in the Lord.’ This 
circumstance again might supply other details for our imaginary 
life of Tryphzena. Her connexion with the servants of Narcissus 
hinted at in the salutation of the Apostle’s letter, might be con- 
trasted with her relation to that same houshold in the days 
when she served her heathen mistress—the interchange of works 
of Christian love with the interchange of deeds of darkness and 
inhumanity. But here we might be trespassing, we know not 
how far, on the regions of romance. Sober criticism allows no 
such license. | 

I have not found the companion name Tryphosa in any of 


1 We learn from these inscriptions 
that when a ‘familia’ of slaves, gene- 
rally by the death of their master, 
passed into the hands of another owner, 
they did not always lose their distinct- 
ness by amalgamation with the new 
houshold, but frequently retained even 
the name of their previous possessor. 
Thus the slaves of Germanicus when 
transferred to the houshold of Tiberius 
were designated ‘Germaniciani’, as the 
inscription cited below, p. 76, shews. 
Again in another found in Piranesi (11. 
Pl. 37), we read of one Parmeno a 


servant of Livia, who had formerly 
belonged to Meecenas, as PARMENO . 
LIVIAE . A. PVRPVR . MAEOE- 
NATIAN. Compare also Canina, Via 
Appia, I. p. 219, C. JVLIVS. DIVI, 
AVG. Τὶ COSMVS . SPECVLA- 
RIA... AGRIPPYANVS. So I 
suppose that by of ἐκ τῶν Ναρκίσσου 
are meant those slaves or freedmen of 
the Imperial houshold, who after the 
death of Narcissus had passed into 
the service of Nero, and would accord- 
ing to Roman usage be called Nar- 
cissiani. 
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these monumental inscriptions, but they serve to illustrate it in 
one or two particulars, (1.) There are numerous instances of the 
feminine participle forming the names of women in this rank of 
life, e.g, Thallusa (Accad. di Archeol. xi, pp. 268, 379, 399), 
Spendusa (Ib. p. 386), and Pazusa (Ib. p. 275). (π.) From 
the way in which the names Tryphena and Tryphosa are men- 
tioned together, we should suppose some connexion besides the 
. mere similarity of sound; that they were sisters perhaps. And 
this supposition is borne out by the fact that these inscriptions 
furnish instances of different derivatives of the same root being 
assigned as names to different members of one family!: e.g, 


D. M. 
HERMADIONI 
HERMES . PATER . 
FILIO . BENEMERENTI . 
VIXIT . AN, XVI. 
(Accad. di Archeol. x1. p. 398.) 


And the following inscription found in quite a different place, 
between the fourth and fifth milestones on the Appian way (see 
Canina, I. pp. 115, 224), is perhaps of some importance: 


L. VALERIVS . L. F. OVF. GIDDO 
L. CALPVRNIVS . M. L. MENOPHIL 
VALERIANVS 
VALERIA . Τὶ. L. TRVPHERA. 


because it seems to shew that names derived from τρυφὴ were 
common among the dependants of the Valerian house, and gives 
some countenance to the notion that St. Paul’s Trypheena and 
Tryphosa may both have borne the name Valeria. It may how- 
ever be nothing more than a chance coincidence. 

2. ‘Salute Philologus and Julia, Nereus and his sister.’ (Rom. 
xvi. 15.) The manner in which Philologus and Julia are men- 
tioned together, implies that they stood in some close relation, 
as of brother and sister, or husband and wife, the latter perhaps 
being the more probable. Now the name Julia carries us back 
at once to the Imperial house in the days of Augustus, or one of 


1 There are abundant instances of and Niceratus, Hermon and Hermo- 

a similar usage inGreek; e.g. Demon, crates, Sophilus and Sophocles. See 

Demophon and Demosthenes, Nicias also the inscription given below, p. 78. 
5—2 
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his immediate successors. This Julia may have owed her freedom © 
to this Emperor, whose name was C. Julius Cesar, or to his 
daughter Julia, or to some other member of the Imperial family. 
The name was so common among the slaves and retainers of the 
Emperor’s houshold, as these monumental inscriptions testify, 
and perhaps also elsewhere during the dominion of the Julian 
house, that it would be foolish to make any attempt to identify 
this Julia from her name. We must rest content with her not 
improbable connexion with the houshold of the Czsars. Now 
have we any reason for attaching the name Philologus also to 
the palace at this period? In the columbarium called after the 
freedmen of Livia Augusta, we read: this inscription : 


DAMA . LIVIAE . L. CAS 
PHOEBVS . PHILOLOGI. 


found in Piranesi, Vol. mr. Pl. 34.! 

Thus it appears that there was at least one Philologus con- 
nected with the royal houshold, at a time when there must have 
been many Julias; for the mention of Livia in this inscription 
refers us to the epoch of the earlier Ceesars. Ido not wish to 
press a point and identify the Philologus of the inscription with 
the Philologus of St. Paul. This is not impossible, but it is un- 
necessary for my purpose. I am concerned with the names 
rather than with the persons; and it is perhaps not too much to 
say that the occurrence of these two names, Philologus and Julia, 
both of them demonstrably connected with the houshold of the 
Ceesars at the same epoch—apparently in a close relation the 
one to the other—affords a presumption, and perhaps not more, 
that in this couple too may be detected some of those members 
of the Emperor’s houshold who send the salutation in the Phi- 
lippian Epistle. We might imagine this Philologus and Julia an 
aged pair, who had witnessed the vices and follies of many reigns, 
the wiliness of Augustus and the intrigues of Livia, first the 
impenetrable reserve and then the open profligacy of Tiberius, 
the frantic caprices of Caius and the weak pedantries of Clau- 
dius, till at length, when human wickedness seemed to have cul- 
minated in the Imperial monster who now occupied the throne, 


1 See also an inscription in Accad. DE. P. CLODIO . PHILOLOGO . 
di Archeol, XI. p. 380, No. 72, SEX. OLLAS . DVAS. 
MANLIVS . HILARVS . EMIT . 


ὦ 


human goodness also was set before them in all its perfections, 
and they saw the contrast between light and darkness, and be- 
lieved; and thus their being members ‘of Czesar’s houshold’ 
was the instrumentality by which they became members ‘ of the 
houshold of the faith.’ Often must this solemn drama have been 
enacted in those stirring times. Whether it was so in the case 
of this Philologus and Julia matters little. But it is not unim- 
portant to reflect, what a world of tragic incidents may lie hidden 
under a few simple names, such as are found in the salutations 
of the Roman Epistle. 

‘Nereus and his sister.’ I have not discovered the name 
Nereus in any of these inscriptions. The name of his sister is 
not given: but it would be no improbable supposition that it was 
formed as a feminine from Nereus, in which case she might have 
been called Nereis. This name, it will be recollected, occurs in 
an inscription already quoted!: 

D. M. 
CLAVDIAE . AVG. LIB. NEREIDI, 


which agrees well in time, this Nereis having been manumitted 
by one of the Emperors, as the words AVG. LIB. shew, and this 
Emperor can have been none other than Tiberius or Claudius, as 
is seen from the name Claudia which she assumed from her 
patron. However, not to indulge in idle speculations, I will 
simply call attention to the fact that the inscription connects 
the name of Nereis with that of Tryphzena, as has been already 
seen. 

8. ‘Salute Amplias my beloved in the Lord” The name 
Amplias in its full form ‘Ampliatus’ occurs more than once in 
these inscriptions: witness the following from columbarium A 
(Accad, di Archeol. x1. p. 374, No. 19): 


AMPLIATVS . 
RESTITVTO . FRATRI . 
SVO . FECIT . MERENTI. 
and this from columbarium B, (Ib. p. 359.) 
©. VIBIVS . FIRMVS . C. 
VIBIO. . AMPLIATO . PATRONO. 
Of the other names saluted in the Roman Epistle ‘ Urbanus,’ 
or the feminine ‘ Urbana,’ is found (Piranesi, 11. Pl. 31, and 
1 See above, p, 64. 
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JVLIA . VRBANA, Pl. 38). And Apelles or Apella! is not infre- 
quent, while Junia and Rufus are, as might have been expected, 
very common. 

4. The names ‘ Hermas,’ ‘ Hermes,’ deserve to be noticed. — 
The former of these is taken by Winer (Realwérterb. 5. v.) and 
others to be abbreviated from Hermodorus, and this may be the 
case; but, whatever analogies can be produced in support of 
this view, I am inclined to think it more probable that Hermas 
like Hermias is only a dialectic form of Hermes?: for we find that 
it is a common name of slaves; and we know that the heathen 
divinities were very frequently honoured with such namesakes, 
e.g. Nereus, Eros, Phoebus, Tyche, Nice, The name of the 
roguish deity, who was also the messenger of the gods, was too 
obviously applicable to escape this distinction. The following 
inscriptions illustrate these names: 


(1) CHRYSARIVM . LIVIAE . L. 
HERMAE . F. S8VO . DAT 


OLLAM. 
(Piranesi, m1. Pl, 32.) 


TI. CLAVDIVS . HERMA 
CLAVDIA . HERMAE 
(Acead. di Archeol. x1. p. 372.) 


TI. CLAVDIVS . HERM[A] 
STRATOR . PECVLIARIS 
CLAVDIAE . SECVNDAE 


(2) 


(3) 


1 This name, though the same in 
form, seems to be quite distinct in its 
origin from the Greek’Aé\Ans. Τῷ is, 
I suppose, a word of Hebrew extrac- 
tion, which has undergone some change, 
when adopted into the Greek language, 
in order to bring it into conformity 
with a well-known Greek name}; just as 
the Hebrew ‘Symeon’ was changed 
into Σίμων, an existing Greek name. 
That ‘ Apelles’ or ‘ Apella’ was a com- 
mon Jewish name is shewn by Hor. 
Sat. I. 5. 100, and this is further con- 
firmed by our sepulchral inscriptions. 
Between the fourth and fifth milestones 
on the Appian way we find the follow- 


(Ib. p. 373.) 


ing: T. FIDICLANIVS . T. L. 
APELLA . EX . TESTAMENTO , 
ARBITRATY . FELICIS . PHILAR- 
GYRI.L. ET. ATTICE . L, while on 
an inscription close by are read three 
Hebrew names BARICHA . ZABDA. 
ACHIBA ; (see Canina, Via Appia, 
I. p. 224), shewing that we have here 
a knot of Jewish graves. Some dis- 
tance further on the same way we meet 
with the name again D. M. 8, AVRE- 
LIAE . SOTERIDI . T. T. KANT. 
APELLES. (Jb. p. 227). 

2 So Rost and Palm. s. v. We 
meet in classical writers with the forms 


*Eppéas, Ἑρμᾶς, Ἑρμείας, Ἑρμῆς. 


| 
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(4) D. M. 8. | 
HERMETI .V. A. XXX. 
(Acead. di Archeol. p. 378.) 


(5) D. M. 
M. SEPPIO 
CASTORI . FE 
M. SEPPIVS 
HERMES 
PATER . BENE 
MERENTI. 
. (Ib. p. 384.) 
(6) D. M. 
) HERMADIONI 
HERMES . PATER. 
(ib. p. 398.) 
(7) CLAVDIO . HERMA 
CLAVDIA . PIETAS 
BENEMERENTI 
PATRONO 
(ib. p. 401.) 

The Latinized form Herma stands midway between Hermas 
and Hermes. Independently of the above testimonies, however, 
there is every reason to believe these names extremely common. 
Hermes, for instance, occurs in Nos. 2812, 2934, 2948, 2957, 
3024, 6322,1 and Herma in Nos. 2905, 2943, of Orelli’s collection 
of inscriptions, all relating to the Imperial houshold. 

So much for the names in the Roman Epistle. And the 
conclusion seems to be, that however precarious it may be to 
assume this in any particular case, still out of the whole list it is 
probable that we have some who answer to the description in 
the letter to the Philippians of members of Cesar’s houshold, 
and certainly not impossible that one or more of these may be 
the very persons whose names are recorded on monumental in- 
scriptions, which recent excavations have brought to light. 

5. But while I am on this subject, it may not be amiss to 
illustrate some names, which we find in other parts of the New 


1 See also an inscription im Canina, 
Via Appia, I. p.121, which is worth 
transcribing, because the name Eclecte 
occurs in it. D. M. CVSPIA . EG- 


LECTE . ET. HERMES. CVSPIO. 
LYCHICO. FILIO. DVLCISSIMO. 
VIXIT.ANNIS...MENSIBVS... . 
Should it not be TYCHICO ? 
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Testament in connexion with the Church of Rome, from these 
columbaria : 

2 Tim, iv. 10. ‘Crescens (is departed) into Galatia,’ i.e. 
from Rome apparently, as the letter to Timothy was in all pro- 
bability written thence. We find this name too, which seems to 
have been a common one, more than once in connexion with the 
Imperial houshold. For instance, in the columbarium of the 
freedmen of Livia we have 


C. JVILIVS . CRESCES 


DEC. DAT. OLL 


C. JVLIO . EROTI 
(Piranesi, 111. Pl. 37.) 


And again from columbarium B: 


D. M. 
CRESCENTI . VERNAE 
CAESARIS . N 


CVBICVLARIO . STATIONIS , II. 
VIX. AN. XXVII. 
MENSIBVS . XI. DIEBVS . XI. 
(Canina, 1. p. 218, No. 20.) 


In the former of these we have the Greek form Cresces 
(Κρήσκης) which St. Paul uses, unless it be a mistake of the work- 
man, who has certainly blundered over the JVLIVS. 

2 Tim. ii. 17. ‘Of whom is Hymenzeus and Philetus.’ Both 
these names are found among our inscriptions. This I mention 
as a curious coincidence, without wishing to draw any inference 
from. it. 

PHILETVS . OCTAVIAE 
CAESARIS . AVGVSTI . F 
AB . ARGENTO . FECIT! 
(Accad. di Archeol. x1. p. 275.) 


This Octavia is the unhappy daughter of Claudius and wife 
of Nero. Again: 
HYMENAEI . CAESARIS 


AVG . IMMVNIS 
(Piranesi, 11. Pl, 37.) 


1 Philetus indeed is not uncommon. MARCELLAE.MEDICVS,andagain 
See Canina, I. p. 218. PHILETVS. in Accad. di Archeol, ΧΙ, p. 374. 


- 
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\ We have no means of ascertaining which Emperor is here 
meant by Ceesar Augustus. 

2 Tim. iv. 21. ‘ Eubulus greeteth thee and Pudens, and 
Linus and Claudia and all the brethren.’ This salutation is sent 
from Rome. 

_ The mention of Pudens and Claudia: in the same passage has 
given rise to some ingenious speculations!, which it may not be 
amiss to discuss briefly. 

Martial, writing at Rome, alludes in two several epigrams 
(tv. 13, x1. 53) to the alliance of his friend Pudens with Claudia, 
a British lady. Setting aside some difficulties of chronology, 
which are not insuperable, may not this Pudens and Claudia, it 
is urged, be the same persons with their namesakes mentioned 
in St. Paul’s Epistle? This view is thought to be confirmed by 
an ancient inscription found at Chichester, which runs as follows, 
the parts in brackets being supplied from conjecture : 


[N|JEPTVNO . ET . MINERVAE 
TEMPLVM 
[PR]O . SALVTE . DOMVS . DIVINAE 
[EX] . AVCTORITATE . TIB. CLAVD. 
[CO|GIDVBNI . R. LEGA. AVG. ΙΝ. BRIT. 
[COLLE|GIVM . FABRORVM . ET . ΟΥ̓ IN . EO 
[A. SACRIS . SVNT] . ἢ. 5. D?. DONANTE . AREAM 
[PVD|JENTE . PVDENTINI . FIL. 


It will be observed here, that the name Pudens is by no 
means certain, as the mutilated part might be otherwise supplied, 
e.g. [CRESCJENTE or [CLEMJENTE. Still [Pud]ens is highly 
probable. The native prince then, Cogidunus, or Cogidubnus, 
is here represented as bearing the name Ti. Claudius, assumed, 
we may suppose, from the Emperor Claudius, his patron and 
protector; and if he had a daughter, she according to Roman 
usage would be called Claudia. Thus we meet once more with 
the names Pudens and Claudia in connexion, and we cannot 
doubt, it is urged, that they are the same with the couple men- 
tioned in Martial and in St. Paul. 


1 See especially ‘Claudia and Pu- Horsley’s Britannia Romana, p. 192, 
dens,’ by Archdeacon Williams, 1848. n. 76, from which the inscription is 
2i,e. De suo dedicaverunt. See copied. 
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Now can we account for the conversion of Claudia? She, 
as a British princess, would when in Rome naturally be placed 
under the protection of Pomponia Greecina, the wife of Aulus 
Plautius, the legate of Britain. And we learn from Tacitus that 
this Pomponia was accused ‘superstitionis extern’ (Ann. XIII. 
32), which can mean nothing else but Christianity. What more 
likely then, than that she should have instructed her protegée in 
the new faith? 

Again ecclesiastical tradition speaks of Timotheus, the son 
of Pudens, as an early Christian martyr: and it also records how 
Christianity was preached in Britain by Timotheus. 

This last argument, however, does not seem to have great 
weight. The tradition is much confused, but as far as I can 
make out, the Timotheus who according to this legend preached 
in Britain is Timotheus ‘ Apostolus,’ St. Paul’s son in the faith, 
to whom his Epistles are addressed, and not the son of Pudens!, 
And though we may grant that it is not improbable that ‘ one of 
the children of the Christian Pudens and Claudia should have 
received the name of Timotheus, to whom they sent their bro- 
therly salutation, by the hands of St. Paul?,’ yet the legend, even 
if trustworthy in itself, does not in any way directly connect the 
name of Pudens with Britain. 

The explanation of Claudia’s conversion through Pomponia is 
very ingenious, and might be accepted, if we could admit the 
fact, which needs the explanation. We must inquire then what 
ground there is for supposing that the Pudens and Claudia of 
Martial, of the Chichester inscription, and of St. Paul are iden- 
tical, or the contrary. 

Let us grant the doubtful Pudens and imaginary Claudia of 
the Chichester inscription. Does Pudens there act, as we might 
expect a Christian to act? Surely if anything could stamp him 
as a heathen, it would be the grant of a site for the dedication 
of a temple to Neptune and Minerva, Still this difficulty may be 
got over by supposing that this event took place before the con- 
version of Pudens—a supposition, which the chronology of the 
period admits. For the connexion between Cogidunus and the 
Roman Emperor, followed immediately, we may suppose, by the 
adoption of the name of Ti. Claudius by the former, began in 


1 See the authorities given in Us-  tiquitates,’ ὁ. m1. 
sher’s ‘ Britannicarum Ecclesiarum An- 2 See ‘Claudia and Pudens,’ p. 43. 
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52 a.p.; so that the inscription may date any time after this: 
whereas we only know that Pudens was a Christian some fifteen 
or sixteen years after, when St. Paul wrote to Timotheus. This 
however involves an assumption for which there is no evidence. 

However, not only does the Pudens of the inscription act as 
a heathen, but the Pudens and Claudia of Martial are heathens 
too. Martial was a genuine pagan himself, and worshipped Czesar 
Domitian, whom he blasphemously styled his Lord and God 
(av. 1, v. 8, 1x. 92), with an abject servility which could scarcely 
be surpassed. He could joke too, when occasion served, at the 
horrors of the pitched coat. Yet he saw nothing outré in his 
friends Pudens and Claudia. Nay, he expresses his surprise that 
the lady, though a native of this barbarous and uncouth island, 
should have so much of Greek and Roman polish, ‘Quam Latize 
pectora plebis habet! Quale decus forme! Romanam credere 
matres Italidum possunt, Atthides esse suam.’ Has this any 
smack of the ‘fceda superstitio,’ which was most unpalatable to- 
the Roman mind, because it seemed so thoroughly unroman? 
But we happen to know more of the husband, Aulus Pudens, the 
poet’s friend, an Umbrian by race (vi. 97). We find that he read 
and took delight in Martial’s verses (Iv. 29), and even got the 
poet to correct his copy with his own hand (v1.11). We find 
too that some of Martial’s grossest epigrams are addressed to 
this Pudens, who, if his friend may be believed, was addicted to 
the worst vices of heathen impurity (v. 48, vir. 14, vim. 63). 
And we therefore know with what limitations to accept the poet’s 
praise, when he celebrates his friend Pudens, as combining all 
virtues in himself (v. 28). It seems to me far more improbable 
to suppose that this man should have been the friend of Paul 
and Timotheus, than to assume that there were about the same 
time in Rome two couples bearing the names Pudens and Claudia, 
even granting the necessity of this assumption. Whatever ground 
then there may be for identifying the Pudens and Claudia of 
Martial with those of the Chichester inscription (and I shall not 
deny that this is plausible) it seems scarcely possible to connect 
them with the persons bearing the same name in St. Paul. 

But indeed St. Paul’s language so far from implying that 
Pudens and Claudia were man and wife, seems to shew with 
tolerable significance that they did not stand in this close rela- 
tion—‘Eubulus greeteth thee and Pudens and Linus and Claudia,’ 
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where the mention of Linus between Pudens and Claudia, if 
not decisive, affords a strong presumption against this. Nor 
should the mere mention of the two names together in St, Paul 
and in Martial be assumed to prove an identity. For the name 
Pudens was probably not uncommon, while the name Claudia 
must have been among the most frequent in Rome at this time. 
The principate of the two Emperors who bore the name Ti. 
Claudius Cesar altogether extended over a period of many 
years; and as most clients and freedmen would assume the name 
of their Imperial Master, those bearing the names Claudius and 
Claudia and connected with the houshold alone at the time 
St. Paul wrote, might perhaps be numbered by hundreds. And 
it was doubtless a very fashionable name elsewhere. The co- 
lumbaria teem with these names. 
And while Claudia (like Julia in the Roman Epistle) was es- 

pecially a name associated with the houshold of the Ceesars, we 
-find that the name Pudens was not unknown there at this period. 
Witness this inscription in columbarium B. (Accad. di Archeol. 
ΧΙ. p. 286). 

CELADIO . TI. CAESARIS . AVG. 

SER . VNCTOR . GERMANICIAN 

PVDENS . TI. CAESARIS . AVG. 

PEDISEQVS. 


The person to whom this monument was erected had formerly 
belonged to the houshold of Germanicus, and at his death had 
passed into that of Tiberius. The Pudens, who erected it, was 
footman either of Tiberius or Claudius, the former probably. In 
some such capacity the Pudens of St. Paul may have stood. 
But he may also have been the father of Timotheus, the Apostle 
of Britain, if such a person ever existed, and even identical with 
the [Pud]ens of the Chichester inscription; only we must re- 
member that the strong ground for this opinion has been cut 
away from under us, viz. the connexion of Pudens and Claudia as ~ 
man and wife, and the identification of the two, with the pair of 
the same name in Martial. 

6. Having considered some of the names mentioned in con- 
nexion with the Church at Rome, I will close with a few words 
regarding two others not so connected. 

It has been a question whether the Epaphroditus of the Phi- 
lippian Epistle, is the same person with the Epaphras of the 
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letters to the Colossians and to Philemon. That they are merely 
the longer and shorter form of the same name seems evident. 
But, on the other hand, St. Paul, in the letter to the Philippians, 
consistently uses the form Epaphroditus (ii. 25, iv. 18), whereas 
in the other Epistles he as consistently speaks of Epaphras (Col. 
i. 7, iv. 12; Philem. 13). This however is far from conclusive 
and if there were reasons for supposing the name to be an un- 
common one, much might be said in favour of the identity. But 
the columbaria prove the very reverse}. 
In the columbarium of the freedmen of Livia, we have 


(1) EPAPHRODITI . EVDEMIS 
: APOLLODOTI. 
(Piranesi m1. Pl. 33.) 
(2) EPAPHRA . L. 
ATTALI . DAT 
©. AEMILLO . PAMPHILO. 


(Ib. Pl. 33.) 
(3) EPAPHRA . 
AMARYLIDIS . 
L. 
(Ib. Pl. 37.) 


And apparently the same is repeated Pl. 30, though. there 
the inscription is mutilated. 
Again in columbarium A we find 


(4) A. OGVLNIVS . EPAPHRA 
᾿ (Accad. di Archeol. x1. p. 372.) 


(5)  P. PETRONIO . ARISTIONIS . L. 
EPAPHRAE . . 
(Ib. p. 376.) 
(6) D. SCRIBONIVS . 
FAVSTVS 
EMIT . A. MAMILIO 
EPAPHRA . JVS. 
3 _ (Ib. p. 387.) 
(7) EPAPHRODITI . 
VIX. ANN. 
XVIII. 
(Ib. p. 397.) 


1 We meet with the name Epaphro-_ in Orelli, Nos. 2782, 2945, 6320, 6326, 
ditus also in Suetonius, Nero. xLIx. 6387. 
Domitian, xIv., and in the inscriptions 
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The probability of the identity of the Epaphras and Epa- 
phroditus of St. Paul is much diminished by the fact of the fre- 
quency of these names proved by the columbaria. 


My intention in writing the preceding article was to deal 
with names rather than with persons, and to shew that those 
which occur in the salutations of the Epistle to the Romans, 
were found in the Imperial houshold at that time attached to 
dependants of a certain grade. The identity of the persons is 
an ulterior question, and one which I have no wish to press. 
The probability of an identity in any case will depend on the 
rarity of the name, and the degree of coincidence exhibited in 
time, place and circumstances. Perhaps then of all the names 
that have been considered, the identity in the case of Tryphzna 
is the most probable, or, not to be guilty of an overstatement, 
the least improbable. 

It was mentioned that the name Valerius very frequently 
occurs on these inscriptions. I should add that there is not un- 
commonly the addition M. L., i. 6. Marci Libertus, and the patron 
in this case may have been M. Valerius Messala, the father of 
Messalina; but however this may be, the connexion of the names 
Valerius and Valeria with the houshold of the Caesars through 
this empress is indisputable, and is well illustrated from the fol- 
lowing inscription given in Orelli (No. 4492): 


VALERIA . HILARIA 
NVTRIX 
OCTAVIAE . CAESARIS . AVGVSTI 
HIC . REQVIESCIT . CVM 
TI. CLAVDIO . FRVOTO . VIRO. 


This nurse of the Octavia is called Valeria after Messalina the 
mother of the princess, while the husband is named after the 
emperor Claudius her father, 

If it be thought that the facts collected here are sufficient to 
justify a presumption, however slight, of the identity of St. Paul’s 
Trypheena with the Valeria Trypheena of the inscription, there is 
one circumstance, which should not be passed over. We find the 
name of the Valerian house attached to several persons of Jewish, 
or at least Eastern, origin. The three Jews BARICHA, ZABDA, 
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ACHIBA (mentioned note p. 70) are all VALERII. The inscription 
cited p. 67 speaks of a L. VALERIVS . L. F. OVF. GIDDO. In 
columbarium A again we find VALERIA SABBATIS, (Accad. di 
Archeol. x1. p. 375). This fact might be employed to explain 
how Christianity gained access to Valeria Tryphena through the 
instrumentality of such Jewish converts as Aquila and Priscilla. 

I would only add that the facts, so far as we are acquainted 
with them, do not in any way contradict the identity. If it be 
considered that the place of burial, and the inscription itself | 
headed D. M. are against this supposition, we must remember 
that Valeria Trypheena is not herself buried here, and that the 
inscription may have been set up by her before her conversion. 
But we may take broader ground. In these early times, before 
the age of burial in the Catacombs, it is not very probable that 
the Christians had any distinct place of sepulture, and those, 
who had lived among their heathen fellow-servants in the palace 
of a heathen emperor, were not very likely to object to conform 
in a matter comparatively so unimportant as the place of burial, 
even if any alternative existed. Indeed there is one inscription 
in columbarium A, in which the names at least seem to be Chris- 
tian (Accad, di Archeol. x1. p. 392. No, 151): 


SENTIAE . RENATAE 
Q. V. ANN. Ill. M. XI. ἡ, VIII 
SENTIVS FELICISSIMVS 
ET . AMABILIS . FILIAE 
DVLCISSIMAE. 


Moreover, strange as it may seem, the heading 1). M. is by no 
means conclusive as to the occupant of a grave, or the friends 
who buried him being heathen, It is found in conjunction with 
the words IN PACE, with the monogram of Christ, and with other 
Christian symbols; and must_be regarded either as a compromise 
(the letters perhaps being interpreted Deo Maximo) or as an un- 
conscious relique of heathendom. The latter view seems alone 
to be tenable, for it occurs in places where there could be no 
cause for fear, and in connexion with symbols, which would de- 
stroy the effect of the compromise. Several instances are col- 
lected from Muratori in an article in the proceedings of the 


Roman Academy of Archeology, Vol. x11. p. 33 sq. 
J. Β. Ligutroort. 
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Adversaria. 


I. Corrections in the Inscriptiones Sprattiane, 


in Vol. τι. pp. 98—109 of this Journal. 


No. 1. Tuis interesting inscription has been published by 
Col. Leake in Trans. Roy. Soc. Lit., Vol. v. (new series) pp. 240— 
242, accompanied by a good plate of the marble: also by Prof. 
Curtius in Gerhard’s Denkméiler, n. 75, who has also given a plate 
from one of my rubbings, beautifully and indeed too beautifully 
executed, the moulding not being so elaborate as there repre- 
sented. Both these scholars consider the inscription to belong 
to the age of the Achzan league, as I had also done: the reader 
is referred to their memoirs for some information and remarks 
not contained in mine, . 

For τὸ κοινὸν τῶ[ν] | Ηπειρωτῶν | χρυσῷ στεφάνῳ in my text, 
read (with the other editors) τὸ κοινὸν τῶ[ν] | Ἠπειρωτῶν [τῶν] | 
περὶ Φοινίκηϊν χρυ] | σῷ στεφάνῳ]. Also for ἡ Meyaddrod[s] read 
(with them) ἡ πόλι[ς ἡ τῶν] | Μεγαλο[πολιτῶν]. Their variations 
from the other parts of my text are very slight. In [ἡ] πόλις ἡ 
Δελφῶν ἡ τοῦ θεοῦ Col. Leake omits ἡ before rod θεοῦ: also for 
εἰκόνι after δελφῶν he has eww: finally for [Φ]αλέων he reads 
Παλεων (in Cephellenia). Prof. Curtius agrees with me in the 
above three places, but has ἡ πόϊλις ἡ τῶν Κο]ρωνέζων] for my ἡ 
πόλις ἡ Κορωνέων. Upon the whole I see no reason to alter in 
favour of any of these readings. 

No. 3. ὀνείρους. It has been suggested to me that this word 
signifies images of the diseased eyes. The sense so brought out is 
excellent, but Iam not aware that any very satisfactory instance 
of such an use of the word can be cited. ὄνειρος, as used in the 
Greek Anthology (Tom. 11, p. 125 Jac.) for the image of an ass 
seems to be a kind of pun. 

No. 5. In τὸν θρασὺν ἐν θήκαις Δαμάρατον, ξένε, λεύσσεις, read 
θήραις for θήκαις, which is required by the sense, and also agrees — 
better with the stone. 

The last two lines may perhaps be thus restored. 


[εἰκοσ]έτη δ᾽ ἔκλαυσαν ὁμήλικες ὄν τα κυναγόν"] 
[Μνήμην] εὐσεβέων πατρὶς [ἔσωσεν ἀεί. 
CHURCHILL BABINGTON. 
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Il. Discovery of a great part of the ἐπιτάφιος λόγος of Hyperides. 


Tue readers of this Journal will be interested at learning that 
the ἐπιτάφιος λόγος Of Hyperides, perhaps the most famous of all 
his orations’, was brought from Egypt last year by the Rev. Mr 
Stodart, and is now deposited in the British Museum. Some 
time ago I learnt from Mr Birch that a papyrus, which the 
Museum intended to purchase, appeared to contain the works of 
some orator, and soon after it was bought I was permitted to 
look at it, viz. in February last. A very short inspection sufficed 
to convince me what it was, and I applied to the Trustees for 
permission to transcribe the whole, which was politely accorded. © 
The MS. was then in fragments just as it was brought in, the 
pieces being not yet fastened -down or confined under glass: I 
was thus, after transcribing every portion, able to fit almost all 
the parts together with absolute certainty, and one or two others 
with great probability: for it need hardly be said that in cases of 
doubt the texture of the papyrus and the mode of fracture 
afford great help.in determining whether two or more fragments 
will combine or not. The MS. consists (1) of half a column, 
which appears to be the latter half of the opening one, (2) of 
ten undoubtedly continuous columns partly mutilated, which 
probably immediately followed the preceding, (3) of two con- 
tinuous columns complete, (4) of about a quarter of another 
column, and (5) of four or five small fragments, of which scarcely 
any use can be made. Each column contains from 33—44 lines, 
and each line on an average about 20 letters. Of the ten con- 
tinuous columns seven are either quite perfect, or so little 
damaged, that they can be restored with tolerable certainty. 
Two others are mutilated considerably, and a third is split down 
the middle, the larger half being probably absent. 

Perhaps the greater part of the oration is here preserved: 
Hyperides says that it is no time for making a long speech, and 
he appears to have gone pretty fully through the matters, of 
which he declares his intention to treat, viz. praise of Athens, of 
the soldiers, and of their general Leosthenes*. Happily the long 


1 εἶπε τὸν ἐπιτάφιον θαυμασίως. Sauppe Frag. Orat. Att. p. 292. 
Pseudo-Plut. Vit. Hyperid. p. 849. 2 ἄξιον δὲ νυνὶ ἐπαινεῖν τὴν μὲν πόλιν 
Hee oratio apud veteres clarissima fuit. ἡμῶν τῆς προαιρέσεως εἵνεκεν τὸ προε- 


Vout. IV. March, 1857. 6 
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and magnificent passage of this oration which is preserved by 

Stobzeus does not occur in the papyrus; but it is no less for- 

tunate that another brief fragment contained in the same author 

does. He has: τοῦ αὐτοῦ (80. Ὑπερίδου). Φοβητέον οὐκ ἀνδρὸς ἀπειλήν, 

ἀλλὰ νόμου φωνὴν κυριεύειν δεῖ τῶν ἐλευθέρων. Floril. 74. 8ῦ, (See 

Sauppe, Frag. Orat. Att. p. 305. n. 12.) Now in this papyrus 

(fr. 2. col. 8) we have: οὐ γὰρ ἀνδρὸς ἀπειλὴν ἀλλὰ νόμου φωνὴν κυριεύειν 

δεῖ τῶν εὐδαιμόνων, οὐδ᾽ αἰτίαν φοβερὰν εἶναι τοῖς ἐλευθέροις ἀλλ᾽ ἔλεγχον. 

The genuineness therefore of the oration will hardly be disputed. 

Happily also the fragments comprise not only fine passages 

of eloquence, but also various historical allusions, the allies on 

both sides in the Lamia war being mentioned among other mat- 

ters', I am now earnestly devoting what time I can spare to 

the editing and illustrating these fragments, which I hope will 

appear in a few months at latest. The mutilated state however 

of some portions of the papyrus, and the barbarous orthography 

of the scribe, interpose obstacles which cannot be immediately 

surmounted. The papyrus seems to be later in date than 

Mr Arden’s, but cannot well be posterior to the third century of 
the Christian era, and may probably be earlier. 


CHURCHILL BABINGTON. 


λέσθαι ὅμοια καὶ ἔτι σεμνότερα καὶ καλλίω 
τῶν πρότερον αὐτῇ πεπραγμένων, τοὺς δὲ 
τετελευτηκότας τῆς ἀνδρειοτάτης ἐν τῳ 
πολέμῳ [τόλμης], (the substantive is 
omitted in the MS.) τὸ μὴ καταισχῦναι 
τὰς τῶν προγόνων ἀρετάς, τὸν δὲ orpa- 
τηγὸν Λεωσθένη διὰ (sic) ἀμφότερα, τῆς 
Te γὰρ προαιρέσεως elsyyyrhs τῇ πόλει 
ἐγένετο καὶ τῆς στρατείας ἡγεμὼν τοῖς 
πολίταις κατέστη. Περὶ μὲν οὖν τῆς 
πόλεως διεξιέναι τὸ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον τῶν 
πρότερον [αὐτῇ πεπραγμένων κατὰ] (these 
words are omitted in the MS.) πᾶσαν 
τὴν Ελλάδα οὔτε ὁ χρόνος ὁ παρὼν ἱκανὸς 
οὔτε ὁ καιρὸς ἁρμόττων τῷ μακρολογεῖν, 
κιτ.λ, Frag. 2. 001,1. In this and the 
following citation, a few letters have 
been supplied conjecturally. 

1 καὶ ξενικὴν μὲν δύναμιν στησάμενος 


τῆς δὲ πολιτικῆς ἡγεμὼν καταστὰς τοὺς 
πρώτους ἀντιταξαμένους τῇ τῶν Ἑλλήνων 
ἐλευθερίᾳ Βοιωτοὺς καὶ Μακεδόνας καὶ 
Εὐβοέας καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους συμμάχους αὐὖ- 
τῶν ἐνίκησε μαχομένους ἐν τῇ Βοιωτίᾳ" 
ἐντεῦθεν δ᾽ ἐλθὼν els Πύλας καὶ κατα- 
λαβὼν τὰς elsddous, δι’ ὧν καὶ πρότερον 
ἐπὶ τοὺς Ἕλληνας οἱ βάρβαροι ἐπορεύ- 
θησαν, τῆς μὲν ἐπὶ τὴν ᾿Βλλάδα πορείας 
᾿Αντίπατρον ἐκώλυσεν, αὐτὸν δὲ κατα- 
λαβὼν ἐν τοῖς" τόποις τούτοις καὶ μάχῃ 
νικήσας ἐπολιόρκει κατακλείσας εἰς Aa- 
μίαν" Θετταλοὺς δὲ καὶ Φωκέας καὶ Αἰτω- 
λοὺς καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους, ἅπαντας τοὺς ἐν 
τῷ τόπῳ συμμάχους ἐποιήσατο, καὶ ὧν 
Φίλιππος καὶ ᾿Αλέξανδροβ ἀκόντων ἡγού- 
μενοι ἐσεμνύνοντο τούτων Λεωσθένης 
ἑκόντων τὴν ἡγεμονίαν ἔλαβεν. Frag. 2. 
col. 4. 
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III. On the Roman Capitol. 


» , ᾽ . aA “ a 

ο᾿Αναδειξάντων δ᾽ αὐτῶν τὸν ὑπερκείμενον τῆς ἀγορᾶς λόφον, ὃς τότε μὲν 
» »“" fee a r 
ἐκαλεῖτο Ταρπήϊΐος, viv δὲ Καπιτωλῖνος, ἐκέλευσεν αὐτοὺς Siapavrevoapévous 
“τ ὦν - > , - - 
εἰπεῖν ἐν ὁποίῳ τοῦ λόφου χωρίῳ θέσθαι δέησει τοὺς θεμελίους᾽ τοῦτο δὲ 


οὐ πάνυ ῥᾷδιον #v.—Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. m1. 69. 


Sir, 

WHEN I saw in the last number of your Journal that Mr 

Dyer had furnished you with remarks on the still-vexed question 
of the Roman capitol, I hoped to find in them some further 
illustrations of his own theory (Dict. Class. Geogr. art. Roma), or 
possibly some concessions to his adversaries. I was disappointed 
at his confining himself to a few hasty strictures on my own 
lucubrations in the Quarterly Review, some of them on very 
trifling matters, others founded on entire misconception of my 
meaning. I purpose in this paper to enter, with your permission, 
more fully into the question between us, and I hope to shew the 
fundamental error on which his view of the site of the Capitoline 
temple rests, and the inconclusiveness of the reasoning by which, 
in some important particulars, he maintains it. At the same 
time I beg once for all to renew the expression of my high 
respect for the ability with which he has executed his task, and 
I trust that perfect courtesy may be always preserved between us, 
Mr Dyer charges me with two mistranslations, not, I suppose, 
questioning the idiom of my version of “prime: fores”, “the 
foot of the gates,” (comp. primis in faucibus, in limine primo); 
or of “ambustas penetrassent,” “they would have burnt and 
penetrated,” an oratio preegnans which requires no illustration. 
Whether such idioms were fitly introduced in this place may be 
a question; but in fact it makes little or no difference to my ar- 
gument, as will appear from a little further explanation. About 
the statues Mr Dyer has perhaps the best of it, and on this point 
I am willing to retract. His merry conceit however about St. 
Paul’s churchyard is founded on an entire misconception of my 
notion about the precincts of the Capitol, which induces me to 
return to the subject and discuss it more fully, and, as becomes 
your Classical Journal, with greater precision. Mr Dyer com- 
plains of my Orientation of the Temple. The exact angle at 
which it is placed, does not much matter tome. I have adopted 
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the position given it by Bunsen in his plan of the Capitoline, 
making it front S.E. by S. which seems near enough to the state- 
ment of Dionysius, that it faced the South! The place for the 
lucus asyli has been rather arbitrarily assumed, but the topogra- 
phers, I believe, have agreed that it is impossible to determine 
it with any degree of certainty®. By placing it in the posterior 
part of the so-called Intermontium, we get room for the paths 
which must have met and crossed each other in passing from 
each side of the Tabularium to the Arx and to the Capitol, At all 
events it must have been very close to the modern steps by the 
side of the Conservators’ palace, near which, as I conceive, was 
the “aditus juxta lucum asyli” of Tacitus. Finally, as regards 
what I have called the temple of Saturn, I used the familiar 
name rather than the last designation of the day, for conveni- 
ence’ sake, neither the position nor the name of the temple 
itself coming within the scope of my argument. 

To proceed: the question between us relates to the respec- 
tive positions of the Arx proper and the Capitolium (the Capito- 
line temple with its precincts): Mr Dyer placing the Arx on the 
S.W, summit of the Capitoline hill, or the.Monte Caprino, the 
Capitol on the N.E. or height of the Araceli. I would reverse 
these positions. Let me first refer to the famous passage of 
Tacitus, Hist. m1. 71, which the holders of either theory are 
required to explain. “It is generally admitted on all hands that 
the “adversus collis,” up which the Vitellians charged, is the 
zigzag of the Clivus Capitolinus, which entered the Intermontium 
to the left of the Tabularium. Somewhere up this acclivity the 
Vitellians are repulsed. They had set fire to some galleries on 
the right, of wood, or roofed with wood, and followed the fire till 
they came to a gate. The Flavians blocked up the approach 


1 Dion. Hal. iv. 61. Bunsen seems _ that the whole interval between the two 


to have thought that this position 
of the temple was determined by the 
discovery of some lines of foundation- 
wall in this locality. It is also sym- 
metrical with the general contour of 
the hill. 

3 The words of Livy (i. 8), locum, 
qui nune septus descendentibus inter 
duos lucos est, asylum aperit, are di- 
versely read in the MSS. and seem 
corrupt. The statement of Dionysius, 


summits was occupied by the Asylum, 
which he calls μεθόριον δυοῖν δρυμῶν, 
must also be given up (Ant, Rom, ii. 
15). There are some indications that 
there was-a spot in this place called 
Inter lucos, or Inter duos lucos, and it 
may be guessed from Livy, quoted 
above, that there was a descent to it 
either from the Arx or the Capitol, and 
that it was either the Asylum itself, or 
hard by the Asylum, 
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through this gate with statues, piled up within the gate, says 
Mr Dyer, so that when the gate was consumed the assailants still 
found their progress obstructed. I should rather think that the 
statues were thrown down in front, and prevented the fire from 
reaching the gate at all, as it seems unlikely that the Vitellians 
would have waited quietly half an hour in the narrow way, ex- 
posed to the defenders’ missiles, till the burnt doors fell and 
gave them entrance. But this is a matter of no importance. 
It is more important to inquire where the gate stood. Half- 
way up the hill, says Mr Dyer, and Becker and Bunsen agree 
with him. Now, mark what follows :—When the Vitellians were 
repulsed at this point, they made a circuit, and a party of 
them renewed the assault by another approach, “juxta lucum 
asyli.” Here, clambering over the roofs of houses, and throwing 
torches before them, unless indeed the defenders themselves . 
raised a fire to stop them, they caused a conflagration which 
spread to the galleries adjacent to the temple, and finally caught 
the wooden pediment and consumed the whole. Mr Dyer 
supposes that this attack was made up the ascent of the Ca- 
pitoline from the arch of Severus to the right of the Tabu- 
larium; and that the fire spreading to the buildings on the N.E. 
summit so caught the front of the temple which he places there. 
Becker and Bunsen, with whom I agree, maintain that the attack 
here described was from the level of the Intermontium; that the 
assailants ascended the Monte Caprino from the N.E. and thus 
consumed the temple, placed, as we hold, thereupon. 

Now it is evident to all who know the localities, or examine 
them on a map, that if the Vitellians once gained the Intermon- 
tium, they had turned thereby the flank of the Flavian gate on 
the Clivus, and the defence of that position had been all thrown 
away. This, says Mr Dyer, is absurd and self-contradictory ; 


“and so at the first blush it certainly does appear. Yet neither 


Bunsen nor Becker heed, or, it must be confessed, seem to per- 
ceive the difficulty. This was the difficulty, however, which 
induced me to represent the outer gate of the Capitoline enclo- 
sure on the top of the hill, above the point where the Clivus 
enters the Intermontium. If this may be allowed, it obviates 
the difficulty at once, for then the repulsed Vitellians may be 
supposed to enter the Intermontium at once to the left of the 
Tabularium. It is an assumption, however, for which there is no 
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authority, and though a conjecture be not inadmissible, I am 
willing to renounce it, on discovering that the objection to 
Bunsen’s and Becker’s view is more apparent than real! We 
must remember the imperfect character of the defences of the 
Capitoline; the gate on the Clivus itself, if it were, as Mr Dyer 
supposes, the old porta Pandana, was probably only kept up in 
deference to an ancient oracle, which required at the same time | 
that it should be left always open; the ascent to the right of the 
Tabularium was steep and narrow, capable of being closed at a 
moment’s notice by defenders who had not lost their presence of 
mind: but the attack in this case was unexpected, and the de- 
fenders ill-commanded; and it is not uncommon, in street insur- 
réctions, for a party of soldiers to defend a barrier obstinately in 
front, at the moment that their retreat is being cut off from 
open avenues in their flank and rear. The objection, therefore, 
to Becker’s view seems by no means fatal: 

But having surmounted this difficulty Mr Dyer straightway 
meets us with another, and one which, I confess, at first I felt 
very forcibly. 

“Tt is plain,” he says, “that the fire broke out near the lucus 
asyli, and then spreading from house to house, caught at last the 
JSront of the temple...But, as we know that the temple faced the 
south, such an accident could not have happened, except it stood 
on the ΝΕ, height, or that of the Araceli,” 

A little consideration, however, sufficed to shew me that here 
too there was no real difficulty for me. It became plain, the 
more I studied Mr Dyer’s theory, how widely his notion of the 
character of the Capitoline temple differed from mine, and how 
his views upon this question seem to have been coloured through- 
out by a preconceived idea of the vast dimensions of this fa- 
mous edifice. We learn from Dionysius, according to Mr Dyer’s 


11 say there is no authority for 
this conjecture; but the Pseudo- Victor, 
whatever be the value of his compila- 
tion, the sources of which are unknown, 
states that there was a temple of Jupiter 
Tonans in Clivo Capitolino. This, ac- 
cording to Dion (liv. 4), those who were 
going to the Capitoline temple met first 
on their ascent, and Suetonius tells us 
that Augustus (Oct. 91) fastened bells 
upon it, in consequence of a dream, to 


intimate that Tonans was Janitor, as it 
were, to Capitolinus. All this would 
tally with my notion that the Clivus 
Capitolinus ascended direct from the 
forum to the gates of the Capitol, 
with a branch to the Intermontium, 
and that by the side of these gates, at 
the highest point of the Clivus, and on 
the brow of the hill, stood the temple 
of Jupiter Tonans. 
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interpretation, that the ναὸς or temple “stood upon a high basis 
or platform, 8 plethra or 800 Greek feet square, which is nearly 
the same in English measure. This would give about 200 feet 
for each side of the temple, for the length exceeded the breadth 
only by about 15 feet. These are the dimensions of the original 
construction [by Tarquinius Superbus], and when it was burnt 
down. ..B. c. 83, it was rebuilt upon the same foundation ;” only 
the materials were richer (Tac. Hist. m1. 72). “The front of the 
temple, which faced the south, had a portico consisting of three 
rows of columns, while on the flanks it had only two rows; and 
as the back front is not said to have had any portico, we may 
conclude that there was nothing om this side but a plain wall. 
The interior contained three cells, parallel to one another, with 
common walls, the centre one being that of Jove, on each side 
those of Juno and Minerva...But though the temple had three 
cells, it had but one fastigium or pediment, and a single roof.” 
“‘ Now the first thing that strikes me,” continues Mr Dyer, “on 
reading this description is, that the front being so ornamented 
and the back so very plain, the temple must have stood in a 
situation where the former was very conspicuous, whilst the 
latter was but little seen. Such a situation is afforded only by 
the N.E. summit of the Capitoline. On this site the front of the 
temple being turned to the south would not only be visible from 
the forum, but would also present its best aspect to those who 
ascended the Capitoline hill; whilst on the other hand, had it 
stood on the §.W. summit, the front would not have been visible 
from the forum, and what is still worse, the temple would only 
have presented its nude and unadorned back to those who ap- 
proached it by the usual and most important ascent, the Clivus 
Capitolinus. Such a state of things,” Mr Dyer concludes, “in 
violation of all the rules which commonly regulate the disposition 
of public buildings, is scarcely to be imagined.” 

“The rules which regulate the disposition of public buildings,” 
applied to the times of the Tarquins! Mr Dyer appears to have 
been studying the architectural extravagances of Cockerell or 
John Martin, and to have satisfied himself that the temple of 
Jupiter Opt. Maximus could have been nothing less than the grand- 
est work of all antiquity. He is concerned to give proper lodging 
and entertainment to the illustrious stranger. He is not satisfied 
with the modest elevation of the Monte Caprino, on which he finds 
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him seated by the critics. He invites him to take a higher seat. 
On the Araceli, he says, is the finest site in the world. Hence he 
can extend his gaze over city and country; here he will be con- 
spicuous from the Forum, as well as from all the hills of Rome. 
No other site is worthy of him. Here we will place him, he 
exclaims, and here, by any means, we will maintain him! 

Now it is remarkable that the Romans, whatever was the 
enthusiasm they felt for this seat of their religion, and centre of 
their political system, never speak with any peculiar fervour 
either of the size or the site of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
Tacitus says, that the foundations laid by Tarquin befitted the 
greatness of the republic that was to be; but he is speaking of 
the platform, or perhaps of still lower substructions (the sub- 
structiones insanz Capitolii of Pliny) which encased the face of 
the hill: as to the dimensions of the temple, throughout his 
noble burst of patriotic feeling at its fall, he maintains a signifi- 
cant reserve}. The notion which Mr Dyer, following the archi- 
tects, evidently entertains of this temple is, that it was a huge 
block of building two hundred feet square, or nearly so, under 
one roof, and divided into three inner compartments! The front 
of this building is a triple row of pillars supporting a pediment 
reaching from side to side; two rows of pillars run along the 
face of either flank. Now I find that the front of the Parthenon 
is 101 feet; of the Pantheon 110; of the great temples at 
Pestum 80; of that at Agrigentum 160; of Zeus Olympius at 
Athens, the wonder of the world, 170. And so we are to believe 
that, in the time of the Tarquins an obscure Italian state erected 
itself a temple 30 feet wider than the Olympieum, the continued 
work of kings: and potentates for seven hundred years! A build- 
ing 200 feet square would fill the Neville’s court at Cambridge, 
or the Peckwater at Oxford, with a columnar facade nearly as 
wide as the library of Trinity College! Can any thing be more 
preposterous ? 

But farther, to shew how loosely Mr Dyer has allowed him. 
self to think on this subject, I must go on to observe that he 
gives a design of the temple from a coin of Vespasian, and 


1 Pliny, xxxvi.24,enumerates among gustus, Vespasian’s temple of Peace, 
the largest and grandest buildings at and the Pantheon, There is no mention 
Rome the Cireus Maximus, the basilica οὗ the Capitol. 
of Paulus Admilius, the forum of Au- 
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accompanies it with an elaborate restoration, to shew how the 
marvellous edifice may actually have appeared, This coin pre- 
sents a facade of six columns; Mr Dyer’s restored temple is 
accordingly hexastyle (though he has forgotten to make it peri- 
pteral). So six columns are supposed to support a pediment 
200 feet in length, with intercolumniations of thirty, forty, or 
fifty feet! The coin represents the temple almost as lofty as it 
is wide, therefore nearly 200 feet high; but Mr Dyer, dimly 
conscious perhaps of the extravagance of this, has reduced the 
height of his restoration by depressing the pediment, and stunt- 
ing the pillars, to about one hundred!. 

Dionysius has not sufficiently guarded himself against mis- 
conception; yet there can be little doubt, I should think, of what 
he really means. By the ναὸς he must mean the outer cloisters 
of the temple, containing an interior triple cell. These were 
about 200 feet square; their height might be from 15 to 20 feet. 
The cloisters of Canterbury and Durham cathedrals are about 
150 feet square. ‘Those of Wells 200 in one direction, consider- 
ably less in the other. The cloisters which surrounded the outer 
court of the great temple at Jerusalem, were, I think, 600 feet 
square. But the cloisters of the Capitoline temple ran, horse- 
shoe-like, only on three sides; the triple cell touched, perhaps, a 
blank wall at the back. Οὐ the actual dimensions of this cell 
we have no account; but its shape and proportions may be 
represented perhaps roughly on the coin above mentioned. The 
cells of the gods were meant only to hold the image of the 
deity, the bulkiest even of the votive offerings were stowed away 


1 The coin, if such an illustration is 
of any value for the architectural design 
of the building, exhibits it no doubt as 
it was restored by Vespasian, who in- 
creased the height of the temple. Tac. 
Hist. iv. 53, altitudo zdibus adjecta: 
id solum religio adnuere. Mr Dyer 
should have brought this passage to jus- 
tify the discrepancy between the coin and 
his own restoration. He might have 
pleaded the statement of Pliny, that 
Sulla used some columns from the 
Olympieum in rebuilding the Capitol, as 
authority for the height of his own 
columns (60 feet); but unfortunately he. 
has made them Tuscan instead of Co- 


rinthian, and about nine feet diameter 
instead of six and a half. If Pliny’s 
statement is correct, I have no doubt 
that Sulla purloined the Olympian 
columns for the beauty of the marble, 
and that they were reduced afterwards 
in size to fit their new destination, 
(unless indeed they belonged not to the 
temple itself, but to an exterior colon- 
nade). Thus, in the fourth restoration 
of the Capitol by Domitian, the columns 
were cut from the quarries of Pente- 
licus, brought to Rome, and there re- 
shaped, by which their proportions were 
spoilt. See Plutarch, Public. 15. 
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in the vaults beneath: Jupiter himself was represented sitting, 
(Jupiter antiqua vix totus stabat in ede), and if the God had 
risen he would have thrust his head through the roof. Accord- 
ingly, though the cell appears on the coin to have been raised 
on steps, and though its height, with a steep-pitched pediment, 
may have been nearly equal to its width, yet there was probably 
nothing remarkable in its elevation, even after the addition which 
Vespasian made to it}. 

. Such then being the character of the temple, a cell of some 
thirty feet in height, above a surrounding cloister, its pediment 
being of wood, and the roofs and possibly the columns of the 
cloister of the same material, let us return to the narrative of 
Tacitus. In the second attack, from the lucus asyli, the flames - 
spread, we are told, to “the galleries adjacent to the temple 
(eedibus),” meaning, I can hardly doubt, the porticos of this 
cloister: they rushed from pillar to pillar till they embraced all 
the three sides. From the centre colonnade the pediment of 
the cell, not far removed, may have caught fire. This seems 
a natural account of the affair, and fully obviates the last of the 
objections to which I have alluded. 

Exterior to this cloister or temple-precinct lay, as I conceive, 
another enclosed space, occupying the greater part of the sum-— 
mit of Monte Caprino, including various minor temples, together 
with statues and works of art, upon which abutted houses and 
tenements of all descriptions, so that it could only be approached 
at one of the three points indicated by Tacitus. 


1 I suppose Vespasian to have in- 
creased the height by raising the roof. 
But Catulus, we are told, like the 
Irishman in the story, would have 
elevated the temple by lowering the 
floor. See Gellius ii. 10; ‘‘ voluisse 
(Catulum) aream Capitolinam depri- 
mere, ut pluribus gradibus in edem 
conscenderetur, suggestusque pro fas- 
tigii magnitudine amplior fieret: sed 
facere id non quisse, quoniam favisse 
impedirent : id esse, cellas quasdam et 
cisternas, quz in area sub terra essent: 
ubi reponi solerent signa vetera que 
ex eo templo collapsa essent, et alia 
quedam religiosa ex donis consecratis.” 


By the area, I suppose Gellius to mean 
the raised and vaulted basement, 200 
feet square, of the templum, described 
by Dionysius; by lowering the surface 
of which, or of the anterior part of 
which, greater height would be gained 
for the stairs leading to the Addis, which 
with its triple cell was no doubt of 
more than usual magnitude. Whether 
this was the area Capitolina on which 
the comitia were sometimes held, as I 
am inclined to think, or whether there 
was also another space, so called, out- 
side the templum altogether, may re- 
main still a question. 
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Thus explained, I think that the narrative of Tacitus may be 
very fairly reconciled with the localities of the Monte Caprino, 
But this is not enough to establish the theory which I maintain. 
I must proceed to shew that the opposite theory of Mr Dyer is 
untenable, and this I will do, not from this passage of Tacitus, _ 
which I admit gives at first sight a good deal of colour to it, nor 
from the trite passages of Livy about Herdonius and Pontius 
Cominius, which, though not to my apprehension witnesses in its 
favour, are not so conclusive against it as Becker deemed them!. 
But I appeal first to the very argument on which Mr Dyer so 
strongly relies from the position of the Auguraculum. Mr Dyer 
quotes from Festus, “ Auguraculum appellabant antiqui quam | 
nos arcem dicimus, quod ibi augures publice auspicarentur,” 
The passage may be slightly corrupt, but it may be gathered 
from it that the place from which the auguries were taken was 
in the Arx. ‘The templum then,” continues Mr Dyer, “ marked 
out from the Arx, was defined by a peculiar and appropriate 
form of words....It was bounded on the left hand and on the 
right by a distant tree; the tract between was the templum or 
tescum (country region) in which the omens were observed. The 
augur who inaugurated Numa led him to the Arx, seated him on 
a stone, with his face towards the South...then looking forwards 
over the city and country...he marked out the temple from East 
to West...” Mr Dyer then, full of his imaginary Capitoline tem- 
ple, goes on to remark that, if the Auguraculum had been on 
the Araceli, the view S. W. would have been fatally intercepted 
by its vast bulk; whereas from the Monte Caprino the view of 
the far horizon would be unbroken throughout the 180 degrees 
of the southern hemicycle. But I have reduced the height of 
the temple from 100 feet to thirty, and the summit of Araceli is 


1 Let me however refer Mr Dyer to 
one passage, which he has not, I think, 
noticed: ‘‘Quum Summanus in fastigio 
Jovis Optimi Maximi, qui tum erat 
fictilis, e ccelo ictus esset, nec usquam 
ejus simulachri caput inveniretur, arus- 
pices in Tibertm id depulsum esse dixe- 
runt, idque inventum est in eo loco qui 
esset ab aruspicibus demonstratus.” Cic. 
' de Div. i. το. Upon which M. Dezobry 
remarks with exquisite naiveté: ‘‘Ceci 


prouverait encore que le temple étoit & 
la pointe septentrionale de la montagne, 
cest ἃ dire ἃ lendroit le plus éloigné 
du Tibre, car ἃ l’autre extrémité il n’y 
efit été rien d’extraordinaire (!) & ce que 
la téte de Summanus efit roulé dans le 
fleuve.” Surely there is measure to be 
kept even in marvels, and for the head 
of a statue to roll three hundred yards on 
level ground is marvel enough, one would 
think, to satisfy most imaginations. 
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itself thirty feet higher than Monte Caprino: so this limb of the 
argument is broken. On the other hand, Monte Caprino being . 
also thirty feet lower than the Palatine or Aventine, both of 
which hills were covered from early times with buildings of the 
first class, the view from an Auguraculum on Monte Caprino 
would be most completely intercepted for long spaces both to 
the S. and the S. E. 

Again, the house of Contamabes on the Ceelian was demo- 
lished because it interfered with the sweep of the augur’s eye. 
Now from the Araceli the eye ranges freely over the valleys of the 
Forum and Colosseum, till it meets the ridge of the Ccelian, and 
there an elevated building, such as the church of 5. John Lateran 
at the present day, would cut the line of the horizon. But from 
the Monte Caprino the Ccelian cannot be seén at all. The 
Palatine, higher than either, intervenes. I must beg the reader 
to refer to the maps and measurements (they are given by Mr 
Dyer) for himself. He would hardly otherwise believe that Mr 
Dyer’s argument could be so completely turned against himself. 
I am entitled to maintain from it that the Arx must have been 
on the Araceli!. 

Secondly: both hypotheses obotins the support of the well- 
known passage in Cicero, (Div. i. 12), to the effect that the 
Pontiffs required a statue of Jupiter, placed on a column hard 
by the temple, to be turned towards the East, in order that it 
might behold the Forum and people therein. We do not know 
precisely where this column stood in relation to the temple. It 
is idle to conjecture that it stood in front of it. But this is of 
little importance. In contradiction to Mr Dyer I must assert, 
and I appeal to any reader with a map before him, that a line 
drawn due east from any point on the Araceli will run far wide 
of the Forum Romanum; a line drawn due east from almost any 
point on Monte Caprino will cut the Forum Romanum in two! 
Mr Dyer says, any one who has visited the spot knows that it 
is exactly the reverse. I should be sorry to think that his 
own map, and every other map, errs so-widely from the truth, 
But in fact Mr Dyer, with that amiable weakness so common 
with topographers, can tell a very different story when it seems 
to tally with his notions, The temple, he declares in another 


1 The possible derivation of the enigmatical Araceli from Auguraculum is 
obvious. 
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place, looking south from the Araceli, was conspicuous from the 
Forum, Strange that the Augurs should have turned the statute 
round 90 degrees in order to see the Forum at all! 

Here then is a second instance to shew that the argu- 
ments on which Mr Dyer most relies are the most liable to be 
turned fatally against himself. I believe I shall by no means 
exhaust the subject if I crave space to adduce yet one more. 

“ The question,” he says, “is still further embarrassed by the 
introduction (in the language of the poets) of the ancient names 
of the hill, such as Mons Tarpeius, Rupes Tarpeia, &c. which are 
often used without any precise signification,’ I admit that this is 
_ plausible, and for the present I am willing to be bound by it to any 
reasonable extent. But let us see what is Mr Dyer’s own prac- 
tice with regard to it. Lucan has the phrase “ Tarpeia de rupe 
Tonans.” Thereupon Mr Dyer claims him for a witness that the 
temple of Jupiter Tonans, built by Augustus, was on the Tar- 
peian summit. For my own part I am fully convinced from Sue- 
tonius and Dion that this temple stood in close proximity to the 
Capitol, so that I might gladly accept this interpretation of the 
line’. But in fact I do not believe on consideration (for I once 
expressed a different opinion) that Lucan here alludes to the 
temple of Tonans at all. In the first place it would be an 
anachronism in the mouth of Czesar, which we are hardly justi- 
fied in ascribing gratuitously to Lucan; and again, and much 
more, it would be unbefitting the solemnity of the invocation, 
which is addressed to the greatest of the national divinities, and 
must point to Jupiter of the Capitol. This inexplicit use of 
Tonans is far from uncommon. So for instance. Martial, 

Tarpeize venerande rector aule, 
Quem salvo duce credimus Tonantem. 
The aula is certainly here the great sovereign temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. I will not speak so confidently of the inscription 
quoted from Gruter: 
Tu que Tarpeio coleris vicina Tonanti &c., 


1 The passage of Suetonius (Oct. 91), 
already referred to in a note, is this: 
**Quum dedicatam in Capitolio edem 
Tonanti Jovi assidue frequentaret (fre- 
quentarent?), somniavit queri Capitoli- 
num Jovem cultores sibi abduci: seque 
respondisse, Tonantem pro Janitore ei 


appositum: ideoque mox tintinnabulis 
fastigium sedis redimiit, quod ea fere 
januis dependebant.” Mr Dyer would 
actually have us believe, with this 
passage before him, that Tonans and 
Capitolinus stood on different sum- 
mits ! 
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which Mr Dyer also quotes to shew that Tonans was on the 
Tarpeian summit; though I am certainly disposed to see here 
also a reference to the Capitoline Deity. Now Mr Dyer at least 
could not complain if, in spite of his canon, I were to claim these 
three passages, as direct witnesses in favour of my view of the 
site of the Capitol’. 

Again, Marius, it appears, erected a temple to Honos and 
Virtus ; the locality is not determined; but Festus (p. 344) says, 
that “he was compelled to build it low lest it should inter-— 
fere with the prospect of the augurs, and he should be required 
to demolish it.” Now, says Mr Dyer, if the Arx and Auguracu- 
lum were on the N. E. height, and this temple on the S. W., it 
would have been absurd to quarrel with such “a bagatelle,” 
while the “huge temple” of Jupiter already intercepted the 
view. I have shewn that the temple of Jupiter was not so very 
elevated, whatever the size and height of the “ bagatelle” might 
be. I might add that the Augurs are not beyond suspicion of 
applying magnifying glasses to the buildings of a New Man and a 
political adversary. But if I ask, why should not this Marian 
temple have been on the Araceli, placed perhaps ostentatiously 
by the upstart plebeian athwart the templum of the patrician 
Augurs ?—softly, says Mr Dyer, remember the allusion to this 
very temple by Propertius, in speaking of the threats of Cleo- 
patra: 

Foedaque Tarpeio conopia tendere saxo; 
Jura dare et statuas inter et arma Mari. 


Does not this clearly prove that the temple of Honos and Virtus 
stood on the S. W. or Tarpeian summit, and therefore that the 
Arx was on this summit also?—Here again we have Mr Dyer 
trying to make topographical capital of a relaxation of his own 
canon! For my own part however I am satisfied that the allu- 
sion is not to Honos and Virtus at all, but to Jupiter, The 
Egyptian threatensto plant her silken pavilion on the most 
august site of Rome; to rule the world from the very spot where 
the great conqueror of Africa gave spoils and statues to Jupiter 
(or where his own triumphal statue was placed). It is a defiance 


‘ Allusions to the temple of Jupi- the Emperor who built it ; but I doubt 
ter Tonans are common in the poets of | whether there is any special mention of 
the Augustan age, in compliment to it later. 
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of the Roman Gods: “Ausa Jovi nostro latrantem opponere 
Anubin.” It is the same spirit as the threat in Horace: 


“Dum Capitolio 
Regina dementes ruinas 
5 Ξ Funus et imperio parabat.” 


I should think meanly indeed of Propertius if I supposed him to 
allude only to the “bagatelle” of Honos and Virtus. 

Mr Dyer has found three passages in the poets in which he 
thinks, quite erroneously, as I have shewn, that by restricting 
the epithet Tarpeius to the special locality he can eke out the 
argument for his own hypothesis, And accordingly he does not 
scruple to apply them all to his own purposes, against the spirit 
of his own canon! I must protest against his thus playing fast 
and loose with the Tarpeian rock. Let him at least take off the 
embargo from both of us. Let us both start fair, and see which 
can bring the most and the strongest testimony to his own views 
from the use of the word. Spectemur agendo. I have looked 
through the indexes to the Latin poets, and I find the follow- 
ing passages in which I am prepared to maintain that the word 
Tarpeian is applied to the Gods, the temple, the precincts, the site 
or other accessories of the Capitol. 


1 Virgil, Ain. viii. 447. | Hine ad Tarpeiam sedem et Capitolia ducit. 


2 - viii. 652. [ἢ summo custos Tarpeie Manlius arcis 
Stabat pro templo et Capitolia celsa tenebat. 
3 Propertius, iv. 1. Tarpeiusque pater nuda de rupe tonabat. 
4 ἘΠ" iv. 4. Tarpeium nemus, et Tarpeiz turpe peek 
crum 


Fabor, et antiqui limina capta Jovis. 


5 -- iv. 4. Et sua Tarpeia residens ita flevit ab arce 
Vulnera, vicino non patienda Jovi. 

6 -- iv. 8. Altera Tarpeios est inter Teia ducos'. 

7 Ovid, Fast. i. 79. Vestibus intactis Tarpeias itur ad arces. 

8 — vi. 34. Junctaque Tarpeio sunt mea templa Jovi. 


1 Mr Dyer may perhaps question jecture, but it may beso. At all events 
the application of this passage. He it would shew that there were private 
may say that the groves stood on the habitations, ut in multa pace, on the 
two summits, or possibly in the Inter- level of the Intermontium. 
montium. This would be mere con- . 
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.9 Ovid, Met. xv. 866. Quique tenes altus Tarpeias Jupiter arces. 
10 — ΕΣ. ii. 1. Te quoque victorem Tarpeias scandere’ ad 
arces. 

11 — iv. 4. Templaque Tarpeiz primum tibi sedis adiri. 

12 — ‘iv. 8. Victima Tarpeios inficit icta_focos. 

13 — ἄγ θὲ At cum Tarpeias esses deductus in arces, 

Dum caderet jussu victima sacra tuo. 

14 Lucan, iii. 306. Tarpeiamque Jovis sedem. 

15 — _ viii. 863. Tarpeiis qui sepe Deis sua thura negarunt. 

16 Juvenal, vi. 47. Tarpeium limen adora. 

12 so RG Tarpeio sacrata Jovi. 

18 — = xiii. 78. Per solis radios Tarpeiaque fulmina jurat. 

19 Martial, iv. 54. O cui Tarpeias licuit contingere quercus. 

20 — vii. 59.» Tarpeize venerande rector aule. 

21 —  ix.4. Tarpei frondis honore!, 

Ggisteco: ἔχμαχρη τ Tarpeias Diodorus ad coronas}, 

23 Statius, Sylv. iii. 4. 105. Gaudeat et secum Tarpeia senescere templa. 

24 — iv. 3.161. Tarpeie pater intonabit aule. | 

25 - v. 8. 195. Tarpeio de monte facem Phlegraeaque movit 
Preelia; sacrilegis lucent Capitolia flammis. 

26 eae v. 3. 232. Et fugit speratus honos cum lustra parentis 
Invida Tarpeii canerem!. 

27 Silius, i. 541. Tarpeize rupes Superis habitabile saxum. 

28 — iii. 609. Nec te terruerint Tarpeii culminis ignes. 

29 — iii. 623. Aurea Tarpeia ponet Capitolia rupe. 

30 — _ iv. 786. Tarpeiis infers incendia tectis. 

31 ..-- vii. 56. Ducere tercentum Tarpeia ad templa trium- 

| phos. 

32 — xii. 609. Ipse e Tarpeio sublimis vertice (sc. Jupiter). 

33 Calpurnius, vii. 24. Tarpeium prope despectantia culmen. 

34 Claudian, xxviii. 44. Juvat infra tecta Tonantis 


Cernere Tarpeia pendentes rupe Gigantas. 

35 —  xxviii.375. Tarpeio spectanda Jovi. 
36 — liv. 4. Non tales, Clitumne, lavas in gurgite tauros, 

Tarpeio referant quos pia vota Jovi. 
37 Ausonii Griphus, 35. Trina in Tarpeio Divum consortia templo. 
38 Gallus, Eleg. Obruta virgo jacet: servat quoque nomina 

(possibly spurious.) turris 
Illa, Triumphator Jupiter unde tonat. 


1 These passages refer to certain Capitoline games, 
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I have omitted, from courtesy to Mr Dyer, the three passages 
which he has claimed, however erroneously, for his own, and I 
have now only to add that I have not myself observed one other 
in which the use of the word Tarpeius gives the slightest coun- 
tenance to his views. If the epithet were applied so loosely as he 
represents it to the whole hill, or to any part of the hill, or to 
any object upon it, we might expect to find it sometimes in con- 
nexion with sites which are known to have been in the Arx. 
What jubilations should we not hear, could such a phrase be 
found, for instance, as “ Tarpeiz templa Monete,”’ or “ Sedes 
Tarpeiis nobilis auspiciis,’ or even “ Tarpeii lucus asyli,” or 
“ Tarpeii Vejovis edes”! Yet forty such passages, on Mr Dyer’s 
own shewing, would avail nothing to his argument, for they 
would be balanced by as many on the other side. But enough 
of the argumentum ad hominem. As regards the general ques- 
tion, I think I can now lay it down with some confidence :-— 

1. That there is no passage in the poets in which the word 
Tarpeius refers specifically to the Arx proper : 

2. That there is none in which it can be shewn to refer to 
the Intermontium : 

3. That there may be half a dozen in which it refers to the 
whole hill generally, in the sense of Capitolinus; but 
even this is doubtful! : 

4, That there are some forty passages in which it is applied 
distinctly and determinately to the Capitol. | 

Arriving therefore at this result, which is far more oyer- 
whelming than I anticipated when I commenced this investi- 
gation,—an investigation which, as far as I know, has not been 
carried out before,—I am prepared to affirm that there is no want 
.of precision at all in the language of the poets on this subject, and 
to claim them as decisive witnesses to the fact that the Capitol 
stood on the Tarpeian summit. 

In conclusion, Mr Dyer seems to complain of my using the 
widely-read pages of a popular review to discredit his obscure 
but meritorious labours. Really this is too much like the wolf 
and the lamb. An article in a Review. is forgotten in three 


1 Thus, for instance, in the line of sanguis tuus,” I have no doubt the 
Lucan, “‘Tarpeia sede perusta Gallo- allusion is not to the Capitoline hills 
rum facibus,” and that of Silius, ‘‘Te- but to the Temple itself, as the “centre 
net zternumque tenebit Tarpeias arces οὗ the national religion and polity. 
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months. Even to an Essay in the Journal of Philology I cannot 
promise immortality. But Mr Dyer himself, through the medium 
of Dr Smith’s admirable dictionary, has secured the ear of the 
English student for fifty or a hundred years. English scholars 
are not generally inquisitive in these abstruse matters. School- 
masters and tutors will accept his conclusions and be thankful. 
Hirt and Niebuhr, Bunsen and Becker, Preller and Bunbury will be 
setat nought. Our children and our grandchildren will be brought 
up in the faith of Dyer. There may be more serious evils in the 
world than this; yet it irks me to think of it. Nor do I know 
how to help it, unless Dr Smith can be persuaded to review the 
question with competent assessors, and if he finds that his coad- 
jutor, by some hardihood of assertion, and some disregard of 
the first principles of criticism, has palmed upon him for the 
truth a flagrant and exploded error, take speedy measures for 
removing the blemish from a work which enjoys so much merited 
authority. 
I remain, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


A QUARTERLY REVIEWER. 


IV. Tragicorum Grecorum Fragmenta. Recensuit Augustus 
Nauck. Leipzig, Teubner, 1856. 


Tue Teubner press, to which we are already indebted for Rib- 
beck’s valuable editions of the fragments of the dramatic poetry 
of Rome, has now presented us with what may be fairly termed 
a satisfactory collection of the fragments of Greek tragedy, com- 
prised in a single handsome volume. So far as one very mode- 
rately acquainted with the requirements of the subject may pro- | 
nounce a judgment, M. Nauck appears really well qualified, both 
by industry and by natural acuteness, for the task he has under- 
taken. He has collected fragments hitherto unnoticed, he seems 
to be well acquainted with the numerous conjectures of previous 
scholars, his own judgment is in the main sober as well as saga- 
cious, and in various places he displays a gift of divination, such 
as has not always fallen to the lot even of the ablest and most 
learned. Much less bulky than Wagner’s edition, his work pro- 
bably contains as much solid information, while it is infinitely 
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superior in critical power. Perhaps the brevity of the treatment 
may be said to amount ἴο a fault: there is nothing of speculation 
ΟΥ̓ general disquisition, nothing of dramatic history, nothing even 
of discussion on the text which is settled in each case in the 
usual laconic style of Latin note writing: but to complain of 
such things would be to complain of the object which the author 
has proposed to himself, and there can be no doubt that any 
additions of the sort would have swelled the work beyond its 
present convenient compass. So if he has occasionally omitted 
conjectures, earlier and later, as probable as those which he has 
inserted, we may remember that human judgments vary, and 
that omissions in so arduous a work are unavoidable. 

In the few remarks that follow, I have ventured not so much 
to criticize M. Nauck as to ventilate some additional conjectures 
of my own, most of which have occurred to me during a reperusal 
of the fragments in his edition. Some of them may have been 
anticipated, as appears to have been the case with several of 
those previously proposed by me in this Journal: but I give 
them for what they may be worth. 


sch. Heliades, fr. 67: 
ἔνθ᾽ ἐπὶ δυσμαῖς, ἴσου 
πατρὸς ἩΦαιστοτευχὲς 
δέπας, ἐν τῷ διαβάλλει 
πολὺν οἰδματόεντα φέρει δρόμου πόρον οὐθεὶς 
"de A 
μελανίππου προφυγὼν 


« * A > , 
ἱερᾶς νυκτὸς apodyor. 


Hermann reads δυσμαῖσι τεοῦ----Ηφαιστοτυχές, the latter probably 
rightly. In the latter part it would be easy to read πολὺν οἰδμα- 
τόεντα φορᾷ δρόμου πόρον συθείς, μελανίππου προφυγὼν depias νυκτὸς ἀμολ- 
γόν, if there were any way of determining the metre, which in 
parts seems as if it might be Ionic a minore. Hermann’s change 
of οὐθείς into εἰς seems to proceed on a mistake of the sense. 
The sun would be more naturally described as flying before 
the night than as flying to meet it. 


sch. inc., fr. 365: 
ἀμήχανον revynua καὶ δυσέκλυτον. 
Nauck is probably right in reading τέχνημα (τύκημα Meineke) 


δυσέκδυτον. As it appears from the Schol. on Eur. Or. 25, where 


πε 
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this line is quoted, that the reference is to the robe in which 
Agamemnon was killed, is it not more* than possible that we 
have here another fragment of the lost exordium of the Choe. — 
phoree? Other hypotheses of course are conceivable, but this is 
perhaps more plausible than any. al 


Soph. Thyestes, fr. 227: 
σοφὸς yap οὐδεὶς πλὴν ὃν ἂν τιμᾷ θεός. 
ἀλλ᾽ εἰς θεοὺς ὁρῶντα, κἄν ἔξω δίκης 
χωρεῖν κελεύῃ, keto” ὁδοιπορεῖν γρεών" 
αἰσχρὸν γὰρ οὐδὲν ὧν ὑφηγοῦνται θεοί. 
Perhaps πλὴν ὃς ἂν τιμᾷ θεούς would improve the connection, though 


ὃν----θεός seems to be found in both the authorities that have pre- 
served the line, 


Soph. Inachus, fr. 263: 


alge 


τοιόνδ᾽ ἐμὸν Πλούτων ἀμεμφίας χάριν. 
Bergk proposes τοιάνδ᾽ ἐμοὶ Πλούτων ἀμεμφίας χάρι. Perhaps we 
ought to go further and read τοίαν νέμει. 
Soph. Inachus, fr. 264: 


A > , , ” , 
τὸν ἀντίπλαστομ νόμον ἔχει κεκμηκότων. 


ἐ ἔχει νόμον Codex, νομὸν ἔχει Ellendtius.” Nauck, The metrical 

correction is Porson’s (Pref. to Hecuba), Ellendt’s being νομόν for 

νόμον. 7 
Soph. Inachus, fr. 272: 


ἀναιδείας φόρος is explained by Hesychius, who preserves it, as a 
covering for nakedness. If conjecture could weigh against au- 
thority, we might be tempted to suppose that it is rather an 
imitation of the Homeric ἀναιδείην ἐπιειμένε. 


Soph. Odyss. Acanth., fr. 412: 
νῦν δ᾽ οὔτε μ᾽ ἐκ Δωδῶνος οὔτε Ἰτυθικῶν 
γυ...τις ἂν πείσειεν. 
For γυ... Nauck suggests γυάλων. Perhaps μυχῶν. 
Soph. inc., fr. 662: 
τοὺς δ᾽ αὖ μεγίστους καὶ σοφωτάτους φρενὶ 
τοιούσδ᾽ ἴδοις ἂν οἷός ἐστι νῦν ὅδε, 


καλῶς κακῶς πράσσοντι συμπαραινέσαι. 


Ought not καλῶς to be καλούς or καλός, constructed with συμπαραι- 
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veoat like ἀγαθὸς ποιεῖν τιῦ καλούς has also been proposed by Blom- 
field, Mus. Crit. 1. 74. 


Soph. inc., fr. 736: 
ταῦτ᾽ οὖν φυλαξώμεσθα, καὶ μοχθητέον, 
ὦ παῖδες, ὡς ἂν μήτ᾽ ἀπαιδεύτων βροτῶν 
δοκοῦμεν εἶναι κἀποδημοῦντος πατρός. 
Possibly the text may be right, as has been remarked to me, 
κἀποδημοῦντος πατρός being understood to mean ‘even while our 
father is away.’ We might also read κἀποδημοῦντες πάτρας, ‘even 
while in a foreign land,’ as the absence of the speaker from his 
country would be a reason for guarding against any mistake as 
to his antecedents. In either case, however, an assumption is 
involved with regard to the context of the quotation. If we 
look merely to the passage itself, Schmidt’s conjecture κἀπολη- 
podvros πατρός is very plausible. κἀπὸ λημῶντος πατρός had occurred 
to me in a similar sense, but the words, though answering to the 
‘patres lippos’ of Persius, would perhaps hardly suit the dignity 
of the tragic style. 


Soph. inc., fr. 737: 

τἀληθὲς ἀεὶ πλεῖστον ἰσχύει λόγου. 
Nauck conj. ἰσχύειν λόγος or λέγῳ, Meineke πλεῖον ἰσχύει. Why not 
simply change λόγου into λόγῳ 
| Soph. inc., fr. 824: 

χῶρος yap οὗτός ἐστιν ἀνθρώπου φρενῶν, 

ὅπου τὸ τερπνὸν καὶ τὸ πημαῖνον φύει: 

δακρυρροεῖ γοῦν καὶ τὰ καὶ τὰ τυγχάνων. 
Bamberger’s airés for οὗτος seems to proceed on the supposition 
that τὸ τερπνόν and τὸ πημαῖνον are co-ordinate, either as subjects 
or as objects of φύει : but the intransitive use of φύω is very rare, 
and its subject could hardly be χῶρος, unless ὅπου were changed ὦ 
into ὅσπερ. From the words of the Schol. on Pind. Pyth. 4. 213, 
by whom the lines are quoted, γίνεται τοῦτο, ἐπειδὰν ὑπέρμετρος χαρὰ 
ἐπιπέσῃ, ὥστε ἀκουσίως δακρύειν, it would appear rather that the 
sense is ‘There is a place in man’s mind where pleasure even 
produces pain.’ Thus οὗτος may be right, though we might con- 
jecture οὖν τὶς or something similar. In the 3rd line καὶ τὰ καὶ τά, 
‘this and that,’ does not give a very good sense. If we were to 
read καὶ τὰ xapra, everything would be clear, ‘a man sheds tears, 
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even when he meets with joyful fortune.’ It would be possible 
to make χῶρος the subject of δακρυρροεῖ : but the expression would 
be a very harsh one. With the image comp. Asch. Eum., 301; 
τὸ χαίρειν μὴ μαθόνθ᾽ ὅπου φρενῶν. 
Soph. inc., fr. 865: 
οὐκ ἔστι γῆρας τῶν σοφῶν, ἐν οἷς 6 νοῦς 


θείᾳ ξύνεστιν ἡμέρᾳ τεθραμμένος. 


Bergk, Meineke, and Nauck seem agreed that the second line is 
corrupt. Yet the language is curiously parallel to the expression 
in Aj. 622, παλαιᾷ ἔντροφος ἁμέρᾳ, which seems to show that Soph. 
may well have used θείᾳ ἡμέρᾳ of the divine life, which, unlike 
man’s days, brings no old age to those who are nurtured in it. 
So Zeus is described as living ἀγήρῳ χρόνῳ, Ant. 608, where there 
appears to be something of an oxymoron in the expression. 


Eur. Alope, fr. 112: 
τί δῆτα μοχθεῖν δεῖ γυναικεῖον γάμον 
φρουροῦντας; αἱ γὰρ εὖ τεθραμμέναι πλέον 


σφάλλουσιν ἡμᾶς τῶν παρημελημένων. 


Meineke’s restoration of γένος for γάμον is very plausible, bringing 
the passage into exact accordance with inc. fr. 1046, μοχθοῦμεν 
ἄλλως θῆλυ φρουροῦντες yévos’ Ἥτις yap αὐτὴ μὴ πέφυκεν ἔνδικος, Ti δεῖ 
φυλάσσειν κἀξαμαρτάνειν πλέον; at any rate the parallel shows Nauck 
to be wrong in his correction of φρενοῦντας from MS. A of Stobeeus, 
which has ¢popoivras, especially as the same MS, in fr. 1046 cor- 
rupts φρουροῦντες into φρονοῦντες. 


Eur. Auge, fr. 273: 
πτηνὰς διώκεις, ὦ τέκνον, Tas ἐλπίδας, 


οὐχ ἡ τύχη Ge τῆς τύχης δ᾽, οὐχ εἷς τρόπος. 


Here again the text appears to want not correcting, but justifying 
by a parallel. Such a justification is found in Phcenissee 911: 
Κ, μεῖνον" τί φεύγεις μ᾽; T. ἡ τύχη σ᾽, GAN οὐκ ἐγώ. So here the speaker 
says, ‘It is you that are following hope, and that on a hopeless 
chase (the reference being to the phrase τὰ πετόμενα διώκειν), not 
fortune, as you think, that is following you—for fortune is vari- 
able and delusive.’ This parallel, I see, has been anticipated by 
Valckenaer (Diatr. p.231): but due weight does not appear to 
have been given to it by those who wish to change the text. 
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Eur. Bellerophon, fr. 287: 
ὅστις δὲ γαῦρον σπέρμα yevvaidy τ᾽ ἔχων 
βίον σπανίζει, τῷ γένει μὲν εὐτυχεῖ, 
πενίᾳ δ᾽ ἐλάσσων ἐστίν, ἐν δ᾽ ἀλγύνεται, 
φρενῶν δ᾽ ὑπ᾽ αἰδοῦς ἔργ᾽ ἀπωθεῖται χερῶν. 
Perhaps it would be an improvement to read ἁβρύνεται for ἀλγύνεται, 
a conjecture proposed by Madvig in an earlier line of the same 
fragment. ἐναβρύνεσθαι is a compound found elsewhere, and the 
word which will express the fastidiousness of the highborn 
‘pauper. So αἰδώς is found in the same connection with ἁβρύνεσθαι, 
isch. Ag. 1204, 5, Eur. Iph. A. 1342, 3. The antithesis between 
φρενῶν αἰδοῦς and ἔργα χερῶν, Seems to make the passage more for- 
cible than the reading φρονῶν, ὑπ᾽ αἰδοῦς δ᾽, which Nauck adopts. 
Badham’s πενίας for πενίᾳ appears right. 
Eur. Dictys, fr. 345: 
ὁ δ᾽ οὐ δίκαιος, κἂν ἀμείνονος πατρὸς 
Ζηνὸς πεφύκῃ, δυσγενὴς εἶναι δοκεῖ. 
Nauck would prefer ins to Ζηνός: but is not the common reading 
sufficiently supported by Soph. Ant. 486, εἴτ᾽ ἀδελφῆς εἴθ᾽ ὁμαιμο- 
νεστέρα Tod παντὸς ἡμῶν Ζηνὸς ἑρκείου κυρεῖ ἢ 
Eur. Erechtheus, fr. 362: 
μισῶ γυναῖκας αἵτινες mpd τοῦ καλοῦ 


ζῆν παῖδας εἵλοντο καὶ παρήνεσαν κακά. 


The metrical fault οὗ the second line has been corrected in various 
ways. Perhaps εἵλονθ᾽, ἅ re παρήνεσαν κακά may be as likely as any. 


Eur, Ino, fr. 414: 
τοιάνδε χρὴ γυναικὶ Rpdomodov ἐᾶν 
ἥτις τὸ μὲν δίκαιον οὐ σιγήσεται, 
τὰ δ᾽ αἰσχρὰ μισεῖ καὶ κατ᾽ ὀφθαλμοὺς ἔχει. 
Musgrave and Bergk have changed πρόσπολον into προσπολεῖν, ἔχει 
into ἐρεῖ, in which they seem undoubtedly right. But the passage 
is not yet quite restored. Read προσπολεῖν vég.... τὰ δ᾽ αἰσχρὰ μίσει 
‘kai κατ᾽ ὀφθαλμοὺς ἐρεῖ, comparing for this use of μίσει, Asch. inc., fr. 
297, μίσει τῶνδ᾽ ἀπαλλαγεὶς τόπων. 
Eur. Ino, fr. 418: 
φειδώμεθ᾽' ἀνδρῶν εὐγενῶν, φειδώμεθα, 
κακοὺς δ᾽ ἀποπτύωμεν, ὥσπερ ἄξιον. 


ἀποκτείνωμεν WOuld answer better to φειδώμεθα. 
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Eur. Melanippe IL., fr. 494: 
ὦ yap θεοὶ διδῶσι μὴ φῦναι τέκνα, 
οὐ χρὴ ᾽γκαλεῖσθαι πρὸς τὸ θεῖον, ἀλλ᾽ ἐᾶν. 
For ἐγκαλεῖσθαι, which involves an uncommon use of the middle, 
MSS. give τλεῖσθαι or γλεῖσθα. Nauck reads γοᾶσθαι. Perhaps 
μάχεσθαι. 


Eur. Melanippe IL, fr. 517: 
tows ἀλάστορ᾽ οὐκ ἐτόλμησε κτανεῖν. 
“ἴσως suspectum. δείσας Pflugkins.’ Nauck. Why not ἔσωσ᾽ ἀλά- 
atop’, οὐδ᾽ ἐτόλμησε κτανεῖν Ὁ 
The reference of fr. 510 to the Melanippe ἀὐυ Δὲ on ἃ con- 
jecture of Musgrave’s, the MSS. of Stobzeus haying Πηνελόπῃ. 
᾿Αλόπῃ seems at least equally likely. 


Eur. Meleager, fr. 530: 

τὸ τ... κράτιστον, κἂν γυνὴ κράτι... 7s 

τοῦτ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ἀρετή: τὸ δ᾽ ὄνομ᾽ οὐ διαφέρει. : 
Schneidewin seems clearly right in completing this imperfect 
fragment by reading τό τοι.. κράτιστον 7, Τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν: but 1 do not 
agree with his οὐδὲν (Meineke οὐχὶ) διαφέρει, nor can 1 think γυνή is 
right. I would suggest 

τό τοι κράτιστον, κἂν γονῇ κράτιστον ἢ, 


τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν ἀρετή' τὸ δ᾽ ὄνομ᾽ οὐ διαφθερεῖ. 


‘The highest nobility on earth, even if the highest nobility of 
birth is meant, is virtue: and the name it bears will not degrade 
it.’ The first part of the sentence will thus be exactly equivalent 
to Juvenal’s ‘ Nobilitas sola est atque unica virtus.’ The reading 
and explanation of the second part are remarkably confirmed by 
two other fragments, és yap ἂν χρηστὸς φυῇ (Nauck φανῇ) Οὐ τοὔνομ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ τὴν φύσιν διαφθερεῖ (Eurystheus, fr. 378), and δοῦλον yap ἐσθλὸν 
τοὔνομ᾽ οὐ διαφθερεῖ (Melanippe II. fr., 515). Comp. also Phrixus, fr, 
828. The meaning then is that even an ignoble name will not 
spoil the nobility of virtue. With γονῇ κράτιστον, comp. Soph. CEd. 
T. 1469, γονῇ γενναῖε. 
Eur. Cidipus, fr. 552: 
νοῦν χρὴ θεᾶσθαι οὐδέν τι τῆς εὐμορφίας" 
ὄφελος, ὅταν μὴ τὰς φρένας καλὰς ἔχῃ. 


Nauck reads ποῦ τι, θεᾶσθαι σ᾽" οὔτι may perhaps be preferable. 
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Eur. Polyidus, fr. 636: 
| οἱ τὰς τέχνας δ᾽ ἔχοντες ἀθλιώτεροι 
τῆς φαυλότητός τε γὰρ ἐν κοινῷ Ψέγειν 
ἅπασι κεῖσθαι δυστυχὲς οὐκ εὐτυχές. 
The two last lines admit of various corrections. Perhaps τῷ γὰρ... 
δυστυχοῦσ᾽ οὐκ εὐτυχῶς, may not be improbable. Or we might ac- 
cept Musgrave’s καὶ yap or Wagner’s τό τε yap and read δυστυχοῦς, 
οὐκ εὐτυχοῦς. Grotius’ κοὐκ is simple enough, but scarcely certain. 
Eur. ine., fr. 854: 
ὁθούνεκα 
ἐν αὐτῷ πάντα συλλαβὼν ἔχει. 
Meineke reads αὐτὸς ἐν ἑαυτῷ: Why not ἐν αὐτὸς αὑτῷ 
Eur. inc., fr. 1008: : 
δούλοισι γάρ τοι ζῶμεν οἱ ἐλεύθεροι. 
τοι for τε is Heath’s correction. A very simple way of amending 
the rest of the line would be to read of for of. ‘It is by the help 
of slaves that we live as free men.’ 
Neophron, Medea, fr. 3: 
τοία σε μοῖρα σῶν κακῶν ἔργων μένει, 
διδάξεις τοὺς ἄλλους μυρίους ἐφημέρους 
θεῶν ὕπερθε μήποτ᾽ αἴρεσθαι βροτούς. 
Elmsley conj. δίδαξις ἄλλοις μυρίοις ἐφημέροις, Hermann δίδαξις ἐς τοὺς 
μ. ἐς Perhaps δείξεις τ᾽ ἐς ἄλλους. 
Chzeremon, inc., fr. 34: 
γένοιτό μοι τὰς χάριτας ἀποδοῦναι πατρί. 
I formerly conjectured γένοιθ᾽ ὁμοίας (No. 3 of this Journal). It has 
since occurred to me that the reading may haye been γένοιτ᾽ 
ἀμοιβὰς χάριτος. 
Theodectes, inc:, fr. 17: 
ἧς ἀγχιτέρμων ἥλιος διφρηλατῶν 
σκοτεινὸν ἄνθος ἐξέχρωσε λιγνύος 
εἰς σώματ᾽ ἀνδρῶν καὶ συνέστρεφεν κόμας 
μορφαῖς ἀναυξήτοισι συντήξας πυρός. 
For μορφαῖς Lobeck conj. φοραῖς, Meineke ὁρμαῖς. Perhaps ὄρφναις. 
Nauck’s αἶθος for ἄνθος seems extremely likely. 


Adespota, fr. 224: 
οὐκ εὖ λέγειν χρὴ μὴ ᾿πὶ τοῖς ἔργοις καλοῖς" 


οὐ γὰρ καλὸν τόδ᾽, ἀλλὰ τῇ δίκῃ βαρύ. 
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‘vs. 1 graviter corruptus est.’ Nauck. Why? Surely the sense is 
plain, ‘Praise ought not to be given where there are not good 
works.’ There is nothing in the use of μή or in the position of 
καλοῖς inconsistent with the usage of the Greek language, and it 
is difficult to see what else could raise even a momentary 
question. JoHN CoNINGTON. 


V. ischylus. Oresteia. 
1. Agam. 1268: 


ἄλλην τιν᾽ ἄτην avr ἐμοῦ πλουτίζετε, 
read ἄλλην τ᾽ ἄνατον κ-τ.λ. 
2. Eumen. 219, 220: 
εἰ τοῖσιν οὖν κτείνουσιν ἀλλήλους χαλᾷς 
4 4 4 > > , , 
τὸ μὴ γενέσθαι μηδ᾽ ἐποπτεύειν κότῳ, 


read ἐποπτεύεις. 
B. F. WESTCOTT. 


Notices of New Books. 


Hyperidis Oratoris Aitici pro Euxenippo in Polyeuctum Oratio. Recog- 
novit atque apparatum criticum addidit Caronus GuLIELMus 
LinpEN. Upsaliz. 1856. 


Tuis work was prepared for Academic use in the University of 
Upsal. Mr Linden states his design in publishing it to be the produc- 
tion of an edition which should ‘contain the entire critical apparatus, 
and also be cheaper and if possible more correct than those which had 
preceded it.” Upon the whole he seems to have succeeded well in each 
particular. Besides noticing the various readings of the editio princeps, 
and of Schneidewin’s and Cobet’s recensions, he has most carefully 
recounted the conjectures of Kayser, Schifer, Patakis, Langius, Sché- 
mann, Spengel, Shilleto, Lightfoot, and Bakius, which have appeared in 
various journals, in our own among the rest. The edition has also the 
merit of being produced in a very cheap form. With regard to his 
readings of particular passages we must reserve our remarks for another 
time and place: meanwhile we commend it as on the whole the best 
edition of the text which has yet appeared. We regret that there are 
no exegetic or illustrative notes appended to it; they might be published 
at some future time uniform with it. Cu. B. 


The Odes of Horace literally translated into English Verse with notes by 
Henry George Rosinson. Longmans, 1846. (Books I. 11.) 1855. 
(Book III.) 

[This is probably the best English translation of the Odes which has yet 

appeared. It is very literal and yet retains much of the spirit and ease 
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of the original. The chief fault we have found in it is the occasional 
introduction of weakening expletives or Latinisms such as “font,” 
“merse,” “ gelid.”——Of the two volumes we think the earlier the more 
successful. ] J. B. M. 


The Life and Epistles of St Paul, by the Rey. W. J. Conybeare and 
the Rey. J. S. Howson. 2 Vols. 8vo. 2nd Edition, carefully 
_revised and corrected. London: Longman. 1856. 


Tus very instructive book has been so long before the public, and its 
excellences and defects have been so thoroughly canvassed, that any 
detailed account is rendered unnecessary. It has the great merit of 
laying before the general reader in an alluring form much illustra- 
tive matter which had previously been the exclusive property of the 
professed scholar or theologian, and thus creating an enlarged interest 
in, and more intelligent study of, the New Testament writings among 
those who before were satisfied with employing the heart only, to the 
neglect of the understanding. The only bar to the more general 
diffusion of this work, its costliness, is now removed, and we trust that 
this less expensive edition will have as wide a sale as it deserves. The 
reduction in size and price, it is true, is attended with some disadvan- 
tages. Only four of the numerous steel engravings, which were given 
in the 4to edition, are retained in the present one. The maps, how- 
ever, and almost all the woodcuts, remain as before. On the other 
hand, the 2nd edition has the advantage of a revised text. In ‘the 
Life,’ errors are corrected, and references given to recent authorities, 
and in some instances, as in the question of the position of Lasza, 
late discoveries, which have increased our knowledge, are duly 
recorded. 

If we had been discussing the work in itself we should gladly have 
given more space to ‘the Life;’ but in a comparison of the two editions 
we are directed chiefly towards Mr Conybeare’s portion, the translation 
of the Epistles, as it is here that the most numerous and important 
alterations have been made. This was generally allowed to be the 
least satisfactory part of the work in the earlier edition, and though 
the changes made in the course of revision are mostly improvements, 
they fall short of what might reasonably be demanded. We differ widely 
indeed from Mr Conybeare, not only in our estimate of the amount 
of labour requisite for such an undertaking, but also as to the prin- 
ciples by which a translator or a paraphrast should be guided. When 
Mr Conybeare says ‘The style adopted for the present purpose should 
not be antiquated; for St Paul was writing in the language used by 
his Hellenistic readers in every day life,’ we are disposed to demur, partly 
at what is said, and partly at what is implied. We believe there is a 
double fallacy in maintaining that the New Testament ought to be trans- 
lated into the English of the day—the English of a newspaper article, or 
of common conversation; that there is a fallacy as to the fact on which 
the inference is based, and a fallacy as to the inference itself. We do not 
believe that St Paul can be said in any strict sense to have written 
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in the Greek of every day life. He wrote perhaps in the religious 
Greek of the day. A language formed partly by the influence of the 
LXX. version, and partly by other traditional influences, but in many 
respects very different in colouring from the language spoken every 
day at Athens or Antioch, or even Alexandria. But even if he did, 
does it follow that the English of the 19th century is a more adequate 
representation of St Paul’s language than the English of the 16th, 
that it is more adapted for the expression of lofty thoughts, and the 
enforcing of plain home truths? If then the English of former times 
speaks more plainly to the heart than the English of the present 
day, and at least as plainly to the understanding, surely we should do 
well to retain it, only lopping off a very few archaisms, not because 
they are not ἃ la mode, but because they would not generally be 
understood. After all it is but a translation: and when we have the 
choice of two languages equally well understood, why refuse to trans- 
late into that which is the best fitted to represent our original? 

This we believe to be the fallacy to which Mr Conybeare has in 
some degree yielded. We would say a few words now as to the execu- 
tion of his work. He is right we believe, in adopting a middle course 
between a literal rendering, and wide paraphrase. The advantage of 
free translation, at which Mr Conybeare aims, is twofold: it enables 
the translator first to explain any obscurities arising from the pecu- 
liarities of the author, 6. g. to supply ellipses, to disentangle a tortuous 
arrangement of sentences, and so forth; and secondly, to compensate 
for the loss necessarily sustained in the transfer from one language 
to another: thus the order of the original is not consistent with the 
genius of the language of the translation, und much force is thus 
lost, unless we can contrive by means of expletives or by some other 
device to produce the same effect. In illustration of this we would 
refer as an instance of successful rendering, (except for the omission of 
the ἔτι) to the A. V. of Gal. ii. 20. Χριστῷ συνεσταύρωμαι" ζῶ δὲ οὐκέτι 
ἐγώ, ᾧῇ δὲ ἐν ἐμοὶ Χριστός, * Nevertheless, I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me; the negative having this position as a corrective, just as 
in Soph. Philoct. 961, ὄλοιο μήπω πρὶν μάθοιμι κιτιλ. ; though Mr Cony- 
beare rejects this translation as impossible, and even Mr Ellicott seems 
to regard it as a question of punctuation: again, it is frequently 
impossible to find any exact equivalent to the original word in the 
language of the translation, and here again the paraphrastic rendering 
is of service. 

Of these two uses of free translation, Mr Conybeare appears to us 
to have almost entirely disregarded the latter. The peculiarities of 
the author’s style are indeed met, and explained, so that the mere 
English reader will derive great advantage in this respect from his 
version, though the scholar will naturally seek more accuracy elsewhere. 
But, as a compensation for the loss incurred by rendering Greek into 
English, the advantage of this treatment seems scarcely to have pre- 
sented itself to him. For instance, the synonyms κόπος καὶ μόχθος 
occurring (1 Thess. iii. 9, 2 Thess. iii. 8) are translated in the one 
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passage ‘toilsome labours,’ in the other simply ‘labour,’ and, this in 
both editions; indeed Mr. Conybeare has most frequently employed 
the paraphrastic method for the very opposite to its legitimate purpose, 
which is the attainment of greater definiteness. | 
In conclusion, Mr Conybeare has frequently erred not only where he 
follows, but even where he departs from the authorized version. For an 
instance of the latter take 2 Thess. ii. 4, where σέβασμα is translated 
correctly in the E.V. ‘that is worshipped, i. e. an object of worship, but 
by Mr Conybeare simply ‘worship,’ and Gal. iii. 15, in witch, im- 
proving in his 2nd edition on his former translation of κατὰ ἄνθρω- 
πον, he still gets wrong on the ὅμως, giving the passage ‘ Brethren—I 
speak in man’s language—nevertheless,—a man’s covenant etc.’; the 
correctness of which it is strange that Mr Conybeare should not have 
seen. J. B. L. 
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Sal. Vigelin. 2nd ed. 8vo. pp. viii. and 176. Ziirich, Orell, Fiissliand Co. 3 Thlr. 
Plato’s Gastmahl iibersetzt und erliutert von Dr Ed. Zeller. 8vo. pp. iv. and 111. 

Marburg, Elwert. 4 Thlr. 

Plotini opera recognovit Adph, Kirehhoff. Vol. ii. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 435. Lipsiz, 
Teubner. 27 Ngr. 

Plutarchi de musica edidit Ricard. Volkmann. 8vo. pp. xxiv. and 171. Lipsi«, 
Teubner. 1 Thir. 6 Negr. 

Prantl, Dr C., iiber die zwei altesten Compendien der Logik in deutscher Sprache. 
[From the Trans. of the Acad.] 4to. pp. 36. , Miinchen, Franz. 16 Negr. 


Quellen fiir serbische Geschichte. Aus tiirkischen Urkunden im Originaltext redigirt 
τι. in’s Deutsche ubertr. v. Dr Walt. F. A. Behrnauer. In das Serbische tbers. ἃ, 
hrsg. v. A. T. Berlic’. Pt. 1. 8vo. pp. viii. and 90. Wien, Leo. 14 Thir. 


Raszmann, Aug., die deutsche Heldensage und ihre Heimat. Vol. i. 8vo. pp. xx. and 

_ 423. Hannover, Riimpler. 2% Thlr. 

Rathgeber, Geo., archdologische Schriften, Nike in Hellen. Vasenbildern. Zusam- 
mengesetzte und geflugelte Gestalten in den Denkmilern der Kunst bei Babylonier, 
Assyrier, Phoiniker. Einfiihrung des Volkstammes der Aioler in die...Geschichte 
hellenischer Kunst. Pt. 3. Fol. pp. xxxii. and 189—523. Gotha, Miiller. 93 Thlr. 

Reliquiz juris ecclesiastici antiquissime. Syriace primus ed Dr A. P. de Lagarde, 
8vo. pp. viii. and 144. Leipzig, Teubner. 4 Thlr. exdem. Grace ed. idem. 8yo. 
pp. lvi. and 96. Ibid, 14 Thir. 

Rig-Veda od. die heiligen Lieder der Brahmanen. Hrsg. v. Max Miiller. Mit 6. 
Einleitung, Text u. Uebersetzung d. Pratisakhya od. der altesten Phonetik τ. 
Grammatik enthaltend, 2nd Pt. 4to. pp. Ixxiii—exxviii. and 100. Leipzig, Brock- 
haus. 4 Thir. 

Ritter, H., et L. Preller, Historia philosophie greece et romanz ex fontium locis con- 
texta. Locos collegerunt, disposuerunt, notis auxerunt. Ed. ii. recognovit et auxit 
L. Preller. 8vo. pp. xii. and 656. Gotha, Perthes, 2% Thlr. 

Robinson, Dr Ed., neuere biblische Forschungen in Palistina u. in den angriinzenden 
Liandern. Tagebuch 6. Reise im J. 1852. (With a map of Palestine by,H. Kiepert), 
8vo. pp. xxxiv. and 856. Berlin, G. Reimer. 43 Thlr. 

Roskoff, Dr Geo., Gust., die hebréischen Alterthiimer in Briefen. 8vo. pp. viii. and 
271. Wien, Braumiiller. 1 Thlr. 

Rossbach, A., u. R. Westphal, Metrik der griechischen Dramatiker und Lyriker nebst 
den begleitenden musischen Kiinsten. Part 3. 8vo. pp. xliii, and 563. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 24 Thir. (1. anda, 3} Thir.) 


Satiren τι, Pasquille aus der Reformationszeit hrsg. v. Osk. Schade. Vol. ii. Pt. 2, 
8vo. pp. vii. and 273—380. Hannover, Riimpler. 4 Thlir. (Complete, 4 Thir.). 


Schaefer, Dr Arn., Demosthenes ἃ. seine Zeit. Vol. i. 8vo. pp. xvi, and 478. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 28 Thir. 

, de sociis Atheniensium Chabria et Timothei ztate in tabula pub- 
lica inscriptis commentatio, 4to. pp. 20. Leipzig, Teubner. 8 Ngr. 

Schegg, Dr Pet., die Psalmen. Uebersetzt τι, erklirt f. Verstindniss u. Betrachtung, 
Vol. i. Pt. 1, 2. umgearb, Aufl. 8vo. pp.-320.. Miinchen, Lentner, 1 Thir, 6 Ngr. 
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Schoepf, Dr J. A., theologisches Studium in Osterreich, 2nd ed. enlarged. 8vo. pp. 
iii, and 47. Salzburg, Glonner. 13 Ngr. 

Schultze, Dr Reinhard, de chori Grecorum tragici habitu externo. [Berlin prize 
Essay]. Svo. pp. 55. Berlin, Gaertner. 10 Ngr. 
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Sophokles erklirt v. F. W. Schneidewin. Vol. ii. Gidipos tyrannos. 3 Aufl. besorgt νυ. 
Aug. Nauck. 8vo. pp. iv. and 166. Berlin, Weidmann. 4 Thlr. 

Spicilegium hymnologicum continens 1. Hymnos veteres ineditos et editorum lectionis 
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versi usu venerunt delectum, collegit Prof. A. F.C. Vilmar, 4to. pp. 38. Marburg, 
Elwert. 12 Ngr. 

Stein, Henr. de, de philosophia Cyrenaica. Dissert. inaug. Svo. pp. 86. Gittingen, 
Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht. 16 Negr. 

Stephanus. Thesaurus Grece lingue. Tertio edidd. C. B. Hase, G. Dindorfius et 

_L. Dindorfius. Vol. i. fase. 6 (‘Aua—dvayxain) and Vol. viii. Fasc. 4. Fol. Paris, 
Didot. 5% Thlr. 

Stobzi, Joan., florilegium recognovit Aug. Meineke. Vol. iii. Svo. pp. xliii. and 264. 
Leipzig, Teubner. # Thlr. 

Studach, J. L., die Urreligion oder das.entdeckte Uralphabet. Pt. 1. 8vo. pp. iii. and 
185, with 4 lithographs. Stockholm, Bonnier. 1 Thir. 24 Ngr. 


Thiersch, Frider., Disputationes de analogiz Grecz capitibus minus cognitis. Pars 111. 
[From the Trans. of the Acad.] 4to. pp. 84. 1 Thir. 2 Ngr. 

Thomasius, Dr G., Christi Person und Werk. Pt. 1. 2nd ed. enlarged. 8vo. pp. xvi. 
and 524, Erlangen, Blasing. 2 Thir. 6 Ngr. 

Trendelenburg, Adf., Herberts praktische Philosophie und die Ethik der Alten. 
[From the Trans, of the Acad.] 4to. pp. 36. Berlin, Diimmler. 12 Ngr. 

Tiirheim, Uolrich v., Rennewart, deutsches Gedicht ἃ. 18. Jahrhunderts; zum ersten- 
male hrsg. v. Dr Karl Roth. Nabburger Bruchstiicke. 8vo. pp. iii. and 148. Re- 
gensburg. 1 Thir. 6 Ngr. 

Uhlemann, Dr Max, Grundziige der Astronomie u. Astrologie der Alten besonders 
der Aigyptier. 8vo. pp. vi. and 108. Leipzig. O, Wigand. % Thlr. 

Vegius, Mapheus, Vorsteher der Datarie unter dem Pontificate Pius II., Pidagogik, 
m. vergleichenden τι. erlauternden Noten als Beitrag zur Geschichte der Erziehung 
τι, ἃ. Unterrichts im Mittelalter, v. F. J. Kohler. 8vo. pp. xxxii. and 384. Schw. 
Gmiind (Schmid). 1 Thir. 12 Ngr. 

Vilmar, Dr Ed., Carmen de vocibus tergeminis arabicis ad Qutrubum auctorem relatum 
e codd, MSS. edidit et-explicavit. 8vo. pp. viii. and 66. Marburg, Elwert. 3 Thlr. 
Vitruvii, Pollionis, de architectura libri x. Ex fide libb. scriptorum recensuit atque 
emendavit et in germanicum sermonem vertit Dr Carol. Lorentzen. Vol. i. pars 

prior. 8vo. pp. 247. Gotha, Scheube. 2 Thir. 

Volkmar, Dr Gust., iiber die rémische Kirche, ihren Ursprung und ersten Conflict, 
nach den letzten Verhandlungen uber Hippolyt. 8vo. pp. 31. Ziirich, Meyer u. 
Zeller. 4 Thlr. 


, die Religion Jesu und ihre erste Entwickelung nach dem ge- 
genwartigen Stande der Wissenschaft. 8vo. pp. xx. and 563. Leipzig, Brockhaus. 
23 Thir. . 

Vullers, Joan. Aug., Lexicon persico-latinum etymologicum cum linguis:‘maxime cog- 
natis Sanscrita et Zendica et Pehlevica comparatum. Accedit appendix vocum dia- 
lecti antiquioris, Zend et Pazend dictz. Fasc. v. 2 Partes. 4to. Pars 1. Tom. ii. 
pp- 186. Bonn, Marcus. 3 Thirs. a fasciculus. 

Wagner, Dr Andr., Geschichte der Urwelt m. besond. Beriicksicht. der Menschen- 
rassen τι. d. mosaischen Schdpfungsberichtes. ed. enlarged. Pt. 1. Svo. pp. xvi. 
and 550. Leipzig, Voss. 34 Thilr. 
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Walter, Ferd., Lehrbuch d. Kirchenrechts aller christlichen Confessionen. 12 verb. u. 
verm., das Oesterreich. Concordat genau beriicksichtigende Ausg. 8vo. pp. xxviii. 
and 776. Bonn, Marcus. 3 Thir. 

, juristische Encyclopiidie. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 399. Bonn, Marcus. 1 Thlr. 


26 ΝΥ, 

Will, Dr Karl Jos. Corn., Benzo’s Panegyricus auf Heinrich IV. τὰ, besond. Riicksicht 
auf den Kirchenstreit πῶ Alexander II. u. Honorius II. u. das Concil zu 
Mantua kritisch behandelt. 8vo. pp. 44. Marburg, Elwert. 6 Ngr. 


Windischmann, Dr Fr., die persische Anahita. [From the Trans. of the Acad.] 4to. 
pp- 44. Miinchen, Franz. 16 Ngr. 

Woelffel, Dr Henr., Emendationes in Cornelii Taciti libros. 8vo. pp. 68. Norimberge, 
Korn. 8 Negr. 

Wolny, Dr Greg., kirchliche Topographie v. Mahren, meist nach Urkunden u, Hand- 
schriften. Div. ii, Vol. i. 8vo. pp. vii. and 471. Briinn, Nitsch and Grosse. 2 Thlr. 
12 Negr. 

Zahourek, Joh., iiber die Fremdwérter im Magyarischen. 8vo. pp. 54. Prag. 4 Thlr. 

Zarncke, Frdr., die urkundlichen Quellen zur Geschichte der Universitat Leipzig in 
den ersten 150 Jahren ibres Bestehens. [From the Trans. of the Acad.] 4to. pp. 414. 
Leipzig, Hirzel. 3 Thlr. 

Zezschwitz, C. A. G. de, Petri apostoli de Christi ad inferos descensu sententia ex 
loco nobilissimo 1. ep. iii. 19 eruta exacta ad epistole argumentum. 8yo. pp. 68. 
Leipzig, Dérffling and Francke. 3 Thir. 

Zickler, Dr Otto, de vi ac notione vocabuli ἐλπίς i in Novo Testamento, 8vo. pp. iii. 
and 92. Gisse, Ricker. ἃ Thlr. 
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Bernstein, G., Lexicon Lingue Syriace. Berlin, Diimmler.—Brugsch, Dr H., Die 
Geographie des alten A.gyptens u..s. w. 2 vols, 4to. Leipzig, Hinrichs.—Curtius, E., 
Geschichte der Hellenen. Vol.i. Berlin, Weidmann.—Hartmann, E. O., Der rémische 
Ordo judiciorum. 8vo. Gittingen, Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht.—Ouvaroff, Alexis, 
Recherches sur les antiquités de la Russie méridionale et des cétes de la mer noire. 
Fol. Berlin, Schneider.—Schott, Prof. W., Chinesische Sprachlehre. 8yvo. Berlin, 
Diimmler.—Vitruvius, ed. Lorentzen and Em. Braun. Vols. ii—iy. will contain critical 
notes, an explanatory commentary, and a glossary.—A Dictionary of Biblical Antiqui- 
ties, Biography, and Geography. By various Writers. Edited by Dr Wm. Smith, 8vo. 
Murray.—Ancient Pottery and Porcelain, Egyptian, Asiatic, Greek, Roman, Etruscan, 
and Celtic. By Samuel Birch, F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. Murray.—An Atlas of Ancient 
Geography. By Dr Wm. Smith. 4to. Murray.—Mure’s Hist. of Greek Literature. 
Vol. ν. (Thucydides, Xenophon, &c.), 8vo. Lorigman,.—Life of Card. Mezzofanti, by 
Dr C. W. Russell. 8vo. Longman.—Rost and Palm’s Greek Lexicon, translated. 
Longman.—Freund’s Latin Dictionary, translated. Longman.—Sir W. Hamilton’s 
Lectures, edited by the Rev. H. L. Mansel. Edinburgh, Blackwood.—Euripides, with 
Notes, by F. A. Paley. Bell.—Juvenal and Persius, with Notes, by the Rev. A. J. 
Macleane. Bell.—Terence, with Notes, by the Rev. E. St John Parry. Bell.—Athene 
Cantabrigienses, by C. H. and Thompson Cooper. Cambridge. Bell and Macmillan. 
—(Vol. i. will appear Oct. 1857).—The New Testament in the Original Greek. The 
Text Revised by the Rev. B. F. Westcott and the Rev. F. J. A. Hort. Cambridge, 
Macmillan. —Miiller’s History of Greek Literature, continued by the Rev. Dr Donald- 
son, J. W. Parker.—The Ethics of “Aristotle, illustrated with Essays and Notes, by 
Sir Alexander Grant, J. W. Parker. 
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Mrs Lucie Hutchinson's Translation of Lucretius. 


I nap never heard of the existence of this translation, until 
I accidentally stumbled upon it a few months ago in the British 
Museum. It was only purchased in January 1853, and is marked 
Additional MSS. 19, 333. 

As it is not likely that the whole work will ever Ἰὰ published, 
I have thought it worth while to give some account of and some 
extracts from a work which serves to display in a new light the 
character and talents of one of the most illustrious women and 
greatest authoresses that England has produced. 

The dedication, the long preface, the rhyming arguments 
prefixed to each book, the marginal observations and the whole 
of the sixth book are in her own handwriting. It closely agrees 
with the facsimile given in her Memoirs. She appears to have 


_ also punctuated and corrected the rest of the work which is 


written in a much more formal and clerk-like style. Her own 
writing is extremely good, clear and legible as print, yet bold 
and full of character. 

What were the motives which induced the noble Puritan to 
translate into elaborate verse the whole of a poem that develops 
principles so abhorrent from her own, it is not easy to conceive. 
Had it been done at that period of life when, as she tells us 

Vor. ΤΥ. March, 1858. 9 
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_ herself, after performing her due tasks of reading and praying, she 
‘thought it no sin to learne or heare wittie songs and amorous 
sonnetts or poems, and twenty things of that kind, wherein she 
was so apt that she became the confident in all the loves that 
were managed among her mother’s young weomen,’ we should 
not feel so much surprise. But, though she tells us she was still 
young when she made the translation, it must have been at least 
several years after her marriage and conversion to stricter puri- 
tanical views. 

The copy in the Museum was a present to the well known 
Earl of Anglesey. At the beginning we find this note. ΟΦ Angie- 
sey. Given me June 11. 1675 by the worthye author Mrs Lucie 
Hutchinson.’ At that time she was more than fifty-five years of 
age, as it was on the 29th of January 1619-20 that in her own 
Lucretian-like phrase, she was ‘brought forth to behold the 
ensuing light.’ The translation however must have been made 
long before that date. She speaks of it in her preface as having 
been done out of youthful curiosity, At the same time she tells 
us that her children were old enough to have tutors. Her 
youthfulness therefore can only have been comparative, 

This work, if published in full, would hardly increase the 
reputation of the author of the Memoirs, It is equally inferior 
to her other extraordinary, though to all appearance much less 
known book, The Principles of the Christian Religion and on 
Theology, which in its style is as nervous, flowing, sweet and dig- 
nified as the Memoirs, and which discourses of the most abstruse 
topics of controversive divinity, displaying an amount of reading 
quite astonishing in a woman. ‘There is hardly an ancient writer 
sacred or profane, Jewish, Greek or Roman; hardly any school- 
man or modern commentator whose opinions are not considered 
in greater or less detail. Divines, philosophers, historians and 
poets seem equally familiar to her, and her quotations extend 
from Homer down to Chaucer. 

Yet it must be admitted that this translation proves her 
knowledge, at least of the classical languages, to have been 
more extensive than accurate. Gross errors and misconceptions 
occur in almost every page. This may have been in part the 
fault of her father’s chaplain who taught her Latin, ‘a pittifull 
dull fellow,’ as she herself terms him. It should also be remem- 
bered that she appears to have used neither Lambinus nor any 
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other critical edition, but to have been content with some bare 
text, very corrupt and closely resembling the second Aldine. 
Self-reliance seems to have marked her in all she ever did or 
thought. 

The merits and defects of her version will best be shewn by 
the extracts I shall make. The long preface addressed to Lord 
Anglesey is a powerful piece of declamation, filled from begin- 
ning to end with expressions of unmitigated scorn for her author 
and his tenets. Yet surely he must have had some charm for 
cher; or why in the world did she take the trouble to translate 
him? Her translation was never intended for publication; and 
could hardly therefore have been meant merely to hold him up 
to contempt and infamy. Perhaps too humility and charity were 
not the Christian virtues for which Mrs Hutchinson and her 
party were most distinguished. She was proud of her country, 
her birth, her breeding and her talents; and is apt to speak with 
a certain degree of contumely of those from whom she differs, 
whether it be that ‘wicked queene, daughter of a mother that 
came out of the.bloody house of Guize,’ or ‘the poore king who 
was told he was Solomon, while he lay wallowing like a swine in 
the mire of his lust,’ or Laud ‘a fellow of meane extraction and 
arrogant pride’ together with his ‘ prelaticall crew,’ or Aristotle 
and his ethics which never taught any one to be ‘aniething but 
a masquerading hypocrite,’ or ‘the most religious orator’ Cicero, 
or the family of Cromwell who comported themselves like ‘apes 
dressed in scarlett,’ or those nobles of England who could be 
such ‘pittifull slaves,’ as to marry the Protector’s daughters. 
Her abuse of Lucretius therefore may not mean much more than 
that she entirely disagrees with his philosophy and theoretical 
opinions. A woman of her strong sense cannot have regarded 
the irreligion of Lucretius in the same light as that of a modern 
unbeliever. 


But it is time to come to the work itself which is addressed 


‘To THE RIGHT HONORABLE 
ARTHUR EARLE OF ANGLESEY 
- Lorp Keeper or His Ma™* 
PRIVIE SEALE & ONE OF 
His Ma™* Most HONORABLE 
Priviz CouNnceELt.’ 
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The Preface then begins thus 


‘My Lord 


‘When I present this unworthy Translation to your Lordship, 
I sacrifice my shame to my obedience, for (though a masculine 
Witt hath thought it worth printing his head in a laurell crowne 
for the version of one of these bookes) I am so farre from 
glorrijng in my six, that had they not by misfortune bene gone 
out of my hands in one lost copie, even your Lordships comand, 
w™ hath more authority with me, then any humane thing I pay 
reverence to, should not have redeemd it from the fire,’ 

The masculine Witt here alluded to is of course the Cavalier 
John Evelyn who in 1656 published a translation of the first 
book of Lucretius with a copious, but somewhat trivial, commen- 
tary. The book considering its small value was certainly ushered 
into the world with a good deal of parade. In the frontispiece 
half a dozen allegorical figures are seen crowning with laurel and 
otherwise doing homage to the bust of the learned translator 
whose countenance exhibits a mixture of modesty and conscious 
merit. Perhaps so affectionate a wife as Mrs Hutchinson might 
have been somewhat mollified, if she had known that the design 
in question was made by Mrs Evelyn. Prefixed to the work is a 
poem addressed by Edmund Waller ‘To his Worthy Friend 
Master Evelyn,’ written in a strain of absurd compliment and 
ending with these lines 


‘Lucretius, like a Fort did stand 
Untoucht, till your Victorious hand 
Did from his head this garland bear, 
Which now upon your own You wear: 
A Garland made of such new Bays 
And sought in such untrodden ways, 
As no man’s Temples ere did Crown, 
Save this great Author’s and your own, 


The Italics are the poet’s own.. The translator’s ‘very affec- 
tionate Kinsman’ Richard Fanshawe still more absurdly wonders 
‘how so rugged a Latine Poem can be rendered in so smooth 
English.” But these are both of them outdone by Evelyn’s 
father-in-law, ‘Richard Brown, Knight and Baronet,’ and English 
Ambassador at Paris, in a singular poem ‘On My Son Evelyns 
Translation Of The First book of Lucretius.’ The concluding — 
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lines by their audacious profanity almost reach the sublime. A 
parallel is drawn between the six books of Lucretius and the six 
days of the Creation, and between the Translator and the 
Creator. 


Tis thus, Inspir’d Lucretius, alone, 

Is th’ Oracle of all that can be knowne; 
Steward to Fate, Creations Notary, 

Truths Register, Natures Secretary. 

Proceed (dear Youth) and in thy noble Verse 
Perfect this Canon of the Universe, 

For great example to thy self prefix 

That Architect, which wrought from one fo Siz. 


Evelyn himself however seems to have been well aware of the 
defects of his translation. He alludes to it more than once in 
his Diary and Correspondence. What especially disgusted him 
was the carelessness of the printer and his friend Dr Triplet who 
undertook to see the work through the press. His complaints of 
the neglect and cruelty of the latter are quite pathetic. Ina 
letter to Meric Casaubon written in July 1674 he says that he 
went through the remaining five books partly ‘to charm his 
anxious thoughts during those sad and calamitous times,’ but 
that ‘it still lies in the dust of his study where ’tis like to be for 
ever buried.’ A prediction like to prove true. 

Thus the Epicurean Atheist had the honour to be translated 
almost at the same time by the zealous High Church Cavalier 
and the still more zealous Puritan lady. The former tells us 
that he wished to charm his thoughts in evil times. When he 
thus wrote in 1674, his party was triumphant and he himself in 
the enjoyment of ease and wealth and honour. About this very 
time Mrs Hutchinson must have been preparing her copy for 
Lord Anglesey, when her party was proscribed and prostrate, 
when Milton was dying in poverty and neglect and when, as she 
tells her daughter, ‘her infirmities and imperfections, joynd with 
her outward ill successes had much weakend her authority, and 
made it of no force with all persons.’ 


Sie volvenda aetas commutat tempora rerum. 
Quod fuit in pretio, fit nullo denique honore; 
Porro aliut succedit et 6 contemptibus exit. 


I will now go on with her preface. 
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‘Had it bene a worke that had merited glory, or could my 
sex, (whose more becoming vertue is silence,) deriye honor from 
writing, my aspiring Muse would not have sought any other Pa- 
trone then your Lordship, the iustly celebrated Mecenas of our 
dayes, where Learning & ingenuitie finds its most honorable, I 
had allmost sayd, its only refuge in this drolling degenerate age, 
that hath hissd out all sober & serious studies; which your 
Lordship not only cherisheth in others, but are your selfe so illus- 
triously eminent in that most honorable acquisition of Learning, 
that tis the noblest crowne of any worke, to gaine your Lordships 
approbation. And therefore, since I did attempt things out of 
my owne sphaere, I am sorry I had not the capacity of making 
a worke, nor*the good fortune of chusing a subiect, worthy of 
being presented your Lordship, whose dedication, might grate- 
fully have renderd some of the honor it receives in its accept- 
ance. As your Lordships comand will vindicate me from arro- 
gance in offering so unworthy a peice, to such a hand; So I 
beseech your Lordship to reward my obedience, by indulging me 
the further honor to preserve, wherever your Lordship shall 
dispose this booke, this record with it, that I abhorre all the 
Atheismes & impieties in it, and translated it only out of youth- 
full curiositie, to understand things I heard so much discourse of 
at second hand, but without the least inclination to propagate 
any of the wicked pernitious doctrines in it. Afterward being 
convined of the sin of amusing my selfe with such vaine Phi- 
losophy (which even at the first I did not employ any serious: 
studie in, for I turnd it into English in a roome where my chil- 
dren practizd the severall quallities they were taught with their 
Tutors, & I numbred the sillables of my translation by the threds 
of the canvas I wrought in, & sett them downe with a pen & inke 
that stood by me; How superficially it must needs be done in 
this manner, the thing it selfe will shew,) but I say afterward as 
my iudgement grew riper, & my mind was fixt in more profitable 
contemplations, I thought this hooke not worthy either of review 
or correction, the whole worke being one fault. But when I 
have throwne all the contempt that is due upon my author, who 
yet wants not admirers, among those whose religion little exceeds 
his, I must say Iam not much better satisfied with the other 
fardle of Philosophers, who in some pulpitts are quoted with 
devine epithetes. They that make the incorruptible God part of 
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a corruptible world, & chaine up his absolute freedome of will to 
a fatall Necessity; That make nature, which only is the order 
God hath set in his workes, to be God him selfe, that feigne a 
God liable to Passion, impotence and mutabillity, & not exempt 
from the vilest lusts; that believe a multiplicitie of Gods, adore 
the Sun and Moone and all the Host of Heaven, and bandy their 
severall deities in faction one against another; All these, and all 
the other poore deluded instructors of the Gentiles, are guilty of 
no lesse impiety, ignorance & folly then this Lunatick, who not 
able to dive into the true Originall & cause of Beings & Acci- 
dents, admires them who devizd this Casuall, Irrationall dance of 
Attomes. So farre yett wee may usefully be permitted to con- 
sider the productions of degenerate nature, as they represent to 


us the deplorable wretchednesse of all mankind, who are not 


translated from darknesse to light by supernaturall illumination, 


_ and teach us that their wisedome is folly, their most vertuous & 


pure morallity fowle defilement, their knowledge ignorance, their 
glorie shame, their renowne contemptible, their industry vaine, 
all their attainments cheates & delusions, their lives only a varied 
scene of perpetuall woe & misery. This is the best account 1 
can give of the best of them, who toyld themselves in vaine to 
search out Truth, but wandred in a Maze of Error, & could 
never discover her by Natures dimne candle, which proovd only 
an Ignis fatui to lead them into quagmires & precipices, and to 
this day is no better to their admirers, who manifest they are 
still in their naturall blindnesse, and never saw the Sun, that can 
soe extoll corrupt gloworms. I am perswaded, that the enco- 
miums given to these Pagan Poets & Philosophers, wherewith 
Tutors put them into the hands of their pupills, yet unsettled in 
Principles of Devine Truth, is one greate means of debauching 
the learned world, at least of confirming them in that debauchery 
of soule, which their first sin led them into, & of hindring their 
recovery, while they puddle all the streames of Truth, that flow 
downe to them from devine Grace, with this Pagan mud; for all 
the Heresies that are sprung up in Christian religion, are but the 


severall foolish & impious inventions of the old contemplative 


Heathen revivd and brought forth in new dresses, while men 
wreck their witts, striving to wrest & pervert the sacred Scrip- 
tures from their genuine meaning, to complie with the false & 
foolish opinions of men. Some of them indeed acknowledge 
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Providence, A devine Originall & Regiment of all things, an 
internall Law, which oblieges us to eternall Punishment if wee 
transgresse it, & shall be rewarded with present peace of Con- 


science, & future Blessednes if wee obey it; But though they have ~ 


generall notions, wanting a revelation & guide to lead them into a 
true and distinct knowledge of the Nature of God, of the Originall & 
Remedie of Sin, of the Spring & nature of Blessednes, they set 
up their vaine #maginations in the roome of God, and devize 
superstitious foolish services to avert his wrath, & propitiate his 
favour, suitable to their devized God, inventing such fables of 
their Elizium & Hell, & the ioyes & tortures of those places, as 
made this Author & others turne them into allegories, and thinke 


they treated more reverently of Gods, when they placed them 


above the cares & disturbances of humane affaires, and set them 
in an unperturbed rest & felicity, leaving all things here, to 
Accident and Chance, denijng that determinate wise Councell & 
Order of things they could not dive into, and deriding Heaven & 
Hell, Eternall Rewards & Punishments, as fictions in the whole, 
because the instances of them in particular were so ridiculous, as 
seemd rather stories invented to fright children, then to per- 
swade reasonable men therefore they fancied another kind of 
heaven & hell, in the internall peace or horror of the conscience, 
upon which account they urgd the persuite of vertue and the 
avoyding of vice, as the spring of ioy or sorrow, & defind vertue 


to be all those things that are iust equall & profitable to humane | 


Society, wherein this Poet makes true religion to consist, & not 
in superstitious cerimonies, which he makes to have had their 
originall from the vaine dread of men, imputing those events to 
the wrath of Gods, which proceeded from naturall Causes whereof 
they were ignorant, & therefore sings high applause to his owne 
wisedome, for having explord such deepe misteries of Nature, 
though even these discoveries of his, are so silly, foolish and 
false, that nothing but his Lunacy can extenuate the crimes of 
his arrogant ignorance. But ’tis a lamentation & horror, that in 
these dayes of the Gospell, men should be found so presump- 
tuously wicked, to studie & adhere to his & his masters ridi- 
culous, impious, execrable doctrines, reviving the foppish casuall 
dance of attoms, & denying the Soveraigne Wisedome of God in 
the greate Designe of the whole Universe & every creature in it; 
and his eternall Omnipotence, exerting it selfe in the production 
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of all things, according to his most wise & fixed purpose, and his 
most gratious, ever active Providence, upholding ordering & 
governing the whole Creation, & conducting all that appeares 
most casuall to us and our narrow comprehensions, to the 
accomplishment of those iust ends for which they were made. 
As by the study of these I grew in Light & Love, the little 
glory I had among some few of my intimate friends, for under- 
standing this crabbed poet, became my shame, & J found I never 
understood him till I learnt to abhorre him, & dread a wanton 
dalliance with impious bookes. Then I reapd some profitt by it, 
for it shewd me that sencelesse superstitions drive carnall rea- 
son into Atheisme, which though Pollicy restreins some from 
avowing so impudently as this Dog, yet vast is their number, 
who make it a specious pretext within themselves, to thinke 
religion is nothing at all but an invention to seduce the ignorant 
vulgar into order & Government. My Philosophers taught me, 
by their owne instance, that unregenerate, unsanctified reason 
makes men more monstrous by their learning, then the most 
sottish, bruitish idiots; while they employ the most excellent 
guifts of humane understanding, witt, & all the other noble en- 
dowments of the soule, as weapons against him that gave them. 
This gave me a dreadfull prospect of the misery of lapsed 


“nature, whereby I saw, with sad compassion, the uncomfortable 


shadow of death wherein they consume their lives, that are 
allienated from the knowledge of God. I saw the insufficiency 
of humane reason (how greate an Idoll soever it is now become 
among the gowne-men) to arrive to any pure & simple Truth, 
with all its helps of Art and Studie. I learnt to hate all un- 
sanctified excellence, if that impropriety of expression may be 
admitted, & to run out of my monstrous selfe, to seeke Light, 
Life, knowledge, tranquillity, rest & whatever elce is requisite to 


“make up a compleate blessednesse, and lasting felicity, in its 


only true & pure devine fountaine. As one that, walking in the 
darke, had miraculously scapd a horrible precipice, by day light 
coming back & discovering his late danger, startles and reviews 
it w" affright, so did I, when 1, in the mirrour of opposed truth 
and holinesse and blessednes, saw the ugly deformitie, and the 
desperate tendency of corrupted nature, in its greatest pre- 
tences, and haying by rich grace scapd the shipwreck of my 
soule among those vaine Philosophers, who by wisedome knew 
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not God, I could not but in charity sett up this seamarke, to 


warne incautious travellers, and leave a testimony, that those ἡ 


walkes of witt which poore vaineglorious schollars call the 
Muses groves, are enchanted thicketts, and while they tipple att 
their celebrated Helicon, they loose their lives, and fill them- 


selves with poyson, drowning their spiritts in those pudled waters, — 


and neglecting that healing spring of Truth, which only hath the 


vertue to restore & refresh sick humane life. To conclude let 


none, that aspire to eternall happines, gaze too long, or too 
fixedly on that monster, into which man by the sorcerie of the 
devill is converted, least he draw infection in att his eies, and be 
himselfe either metamorphosed into the most ugly shape, or 
stupified and hardned against all better impressions, as dayly 
examples too sadly instance, 

‘But I say not this to your Lordship, though I leave it in 
your booke, as an antidote against the poyson of it, for any 
novice who by chance might prie into it. Your Lordship hath 
skill to render that which in it selfe is poysonous, many wayes 
usefull & medicinall, and are not liable to danger by an ill booke, 
which I beseech γ᾽ Lordship to conceale, as a shame I did never 
intend to boast, but now resigne to your Lordships comand, whose 
wisedome to make the defects & errors of my vainly curious 


youth pardonable, I relie on much more then my owne skill in* 


searching out an apologie for them, and your Lordships benigne 
favour to me, I have so many wayes experiencd, that it would be 
greate ingratitude to doubt your Lordships protection against all 
the censures a booke might expose me to, And while I am assurd 
of that, I bid defiance to aniething that can be sayd against 
My Lord 
Your Lordships 
most devoted obedient 
humble servant 
L H’ 

Every sentence in this preface reminds one of the Memoirs 
of Colonel Hutchinson, There is the same strength and dignity 
of expression, the same uncompromising hostility to all that 
offends against the writer’s notion of religion and morality, and 


towards Lord Anglesey that courteous deference which she 


delights to shew to worth united with rank. At the same 
time she must have been under personal obligations to that 
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Nobleman. He had probably shewn kindness to her husband 
after the Restoration and subsequently, as she hints, to herself. 
The character of a man who appears to have been a most suc- 
cessful trimmer and who at the time she wrote was in such 
high favour with the ruling powers, could not have had in itself 
much attraction for Mrs Hutchinson, 

I come now to the poem. There is, as has been already 
observed, a rhyming argument prefixed to each book. These 
arguments give a summary of the poem with much terseness and 
precision. Few writers surpass Mrs Hutchinson in the power of 
saying a great deal in a few words. I will quote the arguments 
of the first,and last book. 


‘The Argument of the first Booke. 


The Poet Venus invocates and sings 

To Memmius, the originall of things 

To Gods untroubled quiet attributes 

To superstition heinous crimes imputes 

Then shewes that nothing without seed can rise 
That the imortall matter never dies 

That unseene Bodies and Vacuitie 

The two first principles of all things be 

That Time is nothing but the accident 

Of mortal bodies while their race is spent 

That all first Bodies sollid are and firme, 
Eternall, bound’to no prefixed terme, ; 
Exempt from change, and without parts, entire 
That neither the foure elements, nor fire 

Are the first Matter whence all things are brought 
The equall parts by Anaxagoras taught 

He by evincing arguments orethrows 

Prooves that no bounds the world enclose 

That Bodies and Vacuities confine 

Each other only. That by no designe 

The world was made, but mooving attoms hitt 
On that coniunction which produced it. 

And such like bodies ever wandering 

From the vast Deepe, supplies to nature bring 
That there’s no Centre to which all things. tend 
And thus doth the first booke abruptly end.’ 
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It will be seen that the 18th line has only eight syllables. 
This frequently occurs throughout the poem. Perhaps her 
children happened at such times to be making a noise and so 
caused her to miscount ‘the threds of the canvas’ and conse- 
quently ‘the sillables of her translation.’ I will next give the 
argument of the sixth book, not because it is better but because 
it is shorter than the others. 


‘The Argument of the sixth Booke. 


First Epicurus praysed, who taught that Gods 
Live undisturbed in their high abodes 

Tis shewd that thunders come not from their ire 
The natural Cause of Haile, and that quick fire 
That flashes with such penetrating force 

At Spring and Autumne are his next discourse 
Then treats the Cause of whirlewinds Earthquake Raine 
Why floods augment not the full Ocean 

Why Etna vomits flame, why yearely Nile 
Oreflows his banks in Egipts scorched soyle 
Why many Lakes have poysonous quallities 
Issuing fron Natures strong Antipathies 

Declares the various propertie of Springs 

And the Magnetic force in severall things 
Especially that Stone which iron drawes 

Then to the Pestilence assigns its Cause 

With instance of a Plague that once did wast 
Renowned Athens shutts up all at last.’ 


I will now quote the opening of the poem. 


‘Fair Venus mother of Aeneas race 

Delight of gods and men thou that doest grace 
The starrie firmament, the sea, the earth 

To whom all living creatures owe their birth 

By thee conceivd, and brought forth to y® day, 
When thou (O Goddesse) comest stormes flie away 
And heaven is no more obscur’d with showres 

For thee the fragrant earth spreads various flowers 
The calmed ocean smiles, and att thy sight 

The serene skie shines with augmented light. 
Then doth the spring her glorious days disclose 
And the releast, life-giving west wind blowes, 
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Thy power possessing first birds of the ayre 

They thy approach with amorous noates declare, 
Next when desires the savage herd incite 

They swim through streames, and their fat pastures slight 
To follow thee, who in seas, rivers, hills 

In the birds leavie bowers, and in greene fields 
Instilling wanton love into each mind, 

Mak’st creatures strive to propagate their kind. 
Since all things thus are brought to light by thee, 
By whom alone their natures governd bee, 

From whom both lovelinesse and pleasure springs, 
Assist me while the nature of these things 

I sing to Memmius whom thou (Goddesse) hast 
With all excelling guifts and vertues grac’t; 
Wherefore sweete language in my thoughts infuse 
And lett not warrs harsh sounds disturbe my muse; 
Make sea and land a quiet calme possesse 

For only thou with peace canst mortalls blesse, 
Since Mars, the Mighty God that rules in armes, 
Lies in thy lap, bound with loves powerfull charmes, 
And resting then his head in full delight, 

On thy rich beautie feeds his greedie sight; 
Hanging with amorous kisses on thy face, 

Whilst thou (O Goddesse) doest this God embrace, 
While he doth in thy sacred lap remaine, 

Sweete peace for Rome by gentle prayer obteine, 
For neither can we with a quiet mind 

In time of warre persue the worke design’d, 

Nor can brave Memmius, full of pious cares 

For publique good, neglect those greate affaires.’ 


She has here expressed her author’s meaning with consider- 
able fidelity and in a number of lines not exceeding the original. 
As might be expected from the time at which her translation was 
made, there is not much ease in the style nor flow in the versi- 
fication; but I confess I greatly prefer her version of this pas- 
sage to the more ambitious and wordy, but less faithful para- 
phrase of Creech. As Evelyn’s work is rather scarce,’ I should 
have liked to give an extract from it, if my quotations from 
Mrs Hutchinson had not been so lengthy. But any one who 
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compares the two, will allow I think that in this passage at all _ 
events the ‘Masculine Witt’ is inferior to the lady. 

Vss. u, 646—651, Omnis enim per se divom natura ὅσο. which 
are wrongly repeated in 1, 44—49, are thus translated by Mrs 
Hutchinson 


‘The devine nature doth it selfe possesse 
Eternally in peacefull quietnesse, 

Nor is concern’d in mortall mens affairs, 
Wholly exempt from dangers, griefes and cares, 
Rich in it selfe, of us no want it hath. 

Not pleasd with meritt nor disturbd with wrath.’ 


Evelyn’s version is as follows 


‘Gods in their nature of themselves subsist 
Tis certain, nor may ought their peace molest 
For ever, unconcern’d with our affairs 
And far remote, void of or grief or cares, 
Need not our service, swim in full content, 
Nor our good works accept, nor bad resent.’ 


As a specimen of her powers in a different style, I will 
next give her version of that abstruse passage, 1, 599—634 


‘Againe all bodies from one poynt arise 
Which cannot be discerned by our eies 

But individuall is, of substance small 

Which never wholly did, nor never shall 
Subsist alone, being the first inwardst part 
Of every frame, to which the rest resort 
And in their orders here disposd, from hen¢e 
Perfect the bodies by their confluence ; 
These since they cannot by themselves abide 
Must stick there, where noe power can divide 
Their strick coniunction: Thus first bodies are 
Solid and simple, and doe still adhere 

To smallest parts, by noe new things accesse 
But by their own eternall simplenesse. 

Whose lessning, or division nature now 
Preserving seeds of things, will not allow. 
Againe were there noe individuall least, 

The smallest would of infinite parts consist 
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And nothing could a certeine end attaine 

While halfe of the halfe part would still remaine. 
What difference then could there have been betweene 
Little and greate; for though the greate had bene 
Made up of infinite parts, the smallest yett 

Would equal multiplicitie admitt. 

Which since our reasons and our faith oppose 
Convined, we must with this opinion close, 

That there are bodies with no parts indued 

Most small in nature; this if we conclude, 

We them both solid and eternal yield. 

Againe if things are usually compelld 

By all-forming nature still to seperate 

In smallest parts, she could for them create 

Nothing anew for all whose parts may be 

Enereast, admitt not that varietie 

Of ioynts, weights, stroakes, concourse, and motion, which 
The generative matter still enrich, 

Whereby all things are perfected.’ 


In this passage she trips more than once. But how many 
far more ambitious scholars have completely mistaken its drift. 
In vss. 628 and 631 she properly reads si and multis. The fol- 
lowing is her translation of the first lines of the plague, v1, 1138 
—1162 Γ oe 


‘Such killing ayre did Athens once invade 

And desolation in those confines made, 

Destroyd the people, layd the country wast — 

In Egypt was this plague begun, and past 
Through many regions of the ayre, untill 

At last it on Pandions people fell 

Sicknesse and death by troopes their captives led 
Heat first begott a raging in the head, 

Their eies grew red and things in mists beheld, 
Corruption from their burning iawes distilld. 

The voyce was, in the throate, by ulcers stopt 
The thoughts interpreter, the tongue still dropt 
A loathsome putrefaction, rough and weake 

It made but faint and vaine attempts to speake: 
But when the dire contagion to the brest 
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Descended, and the sick heart there opprest 
Then all the holds of life began to faile 

Their breaths a putrid savour did exhale 

Such as dead carrion yields, the powers of mind 
Grew faint and the whole man to death enclind, 
Entring whose gates, they did with groanes complaine 
Suffring intollerable griefes and payne. 

Gasping in torture they consumd the night 

Nor had they ease restored with the light 
Their members with perpetuall torment tired 
Lay languishing till they at last expird.’ 


As I have already observed, she appears to have used a cor- 
rupt text without any notes. Her blunders are therefore very 
frequent, sometimes indeed of such a nature as to shew that her 
knowledge of Latin was anything but accurate. She stumbles at 
the very threshold of the Epicurean philosophy, translating 1, 72 
and 73 | 

Ergo vivida vis animi pervicit, et extra 
Processit longe flammantia moenia mundi, 


‘Wherefore his vigorous soule prevaild, and farre 
He went beyond those flaming walls which are 
Bounds to the Universe,’ 


thus confounding the Mundus with the Omne and making Epi- 
curus set bounds to the illimitable. This would have shocked 
the shade of Lucretius more than her denunciations of his 
lunacy and profanity. Her Cavalier rival however blunders in 
the same way and speaks of ‘ the flaming limits of the Universe.’ 
With a misconception equally strange, considering how well she 
gets through some of the most difficult passages of her author, © 
she more than once translates Omne by the World. 

1, 1008 Ipsa modum porro sibi rerum summa parare 

Ne possit, natura tenet, 


is thus curiously mistranslated 
‘Yet to it selfe the highest nature gives 
A certeine measure, within which it lives.’ 
The meaning of 1, 1042—1051 is ludicrously mistaken 


‘Further if regions of the matter never can 
All parts contracted in themselfes reteine, 
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They oft may mint new parts, sometimes shape some &c. 
And that these regions may supplies afford,’ 


and so on, plagae being confounded with plagae. 


ΠΑ few lines farther on inferiora is made to agree with loca. 
Fifty other samples equally absurd might be quoted. Sometimes 
a very simple expression is totally misunderstood, 


m1, 1042—1044 
Ipse Epicurus obit decurso lumine vitae 
Qui genus humanum ingenio superavit et omnis 
Restinexit, stellas exortus ut aetherius sol 


is thus translated 
‘So Epicurus having run his race 
Gave up life’s flaming torch; he who did trace 
Mankinds originall, the motion 
Of every starre, and of th’ Aetheriall sunne.’ 


Probably her text had restrinxit in the last verse, and the word 
may have suggested to her the notion of drawing a line or some 
similar idea. . 

The very corrupt lines v1, 46—49 were doubtless read by her 
as they appear in many old editions from the emendation pro- - 
bably of Marullus 

, Quae restant percipe porro, 
Quandoquidem semel insignem conscendere currum 
Votorum exhortantur spes, atque obvia rursum 
Quae fuerant, sint placato conversa favore, 


and are thus rendered with a perverse ingenuity 

‘Now what remains to be discourst attend, 

When Hopes, of old were councelled to ascend 
In Prayer’s spirituall charriot, and the face 

Of ill luck, turnd into propitious Grace, 

Then Terror, mortalls anxious bosoms, filld 

Who strange events in heaven and earth behelld.’ 


One other extract shall be given, 1v, 1160—1170, to prove 
that the knowledge she displays of Greek writers in her contro- 
versial work can hardly have been derived from the originals. 

‘A foule ungracefull slutt black Melichra, 

Dorcas drie kex, Palladions eies are grey, 
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Pumilio a dwarfe, Charita tart and small, 

And full of ieers, another large and tall, © 
Cataplexis proud and maiesticall,. 

Balba wants utterance, stammers when she speakes, 
Lisping Trauliza holds her tongue and sneakes, 
Mallicious hot Lampadian is a scold, 

Withered Ischnos, dijng, leane and _ old. 

A wasting rotten cough consumes Rhadine, 
Big brested Ceres, foggie with the wine. 
Simula false, Silena lecherous, 

Big-lipt Philema, Satura gluttonous, 

And many more, nor can I here declare ὃ 

All the defects which in these creatures are.’ 


To counterbalance these failures, I will now give an instance 
of her acuteness shewn in the discovery of a hiatus after 1, 1093, 
the truth of which has been so fully demonstrated of late. So 
far as I am aware, no edition then in existence could have given 
her any hint of the truth, masked as it was by an interpolated 
verse Terra det: at supra circuntegere omnia caelum, and the 
passage thereby involved in hopeless confusion. The odd reason 
. assigned for the hiatus does not make its discovery less praise- 
worthy. She thus translates 1, 1090 &c., not suspecting of 
course the line interpolated before it Quippe etiam vesci e terra 
mortalia saecla, 


‘Neither could humane generations thrive, 
Nor greene trees flourish, did they not derive, 
Continuall nourishment from what ascends 


Out of earths fertile womb μὲ * 
ο * * "κ * * 


Least the worlds walls should vanish like quick flame, 
And soe dissolve the universall frame.’ 


In the margin is this note ‘Here is one of the Poets abrupt 
Hiatus for he was mad with a Philtrum his wife gave him and 
writt this booke but in the intervalls of his phrenzie.’ 

Marginal invectives against her author are of not unfrequent 
occurrence. To um, 1090—1104, which she translates with much 
spirit, she appends in the margin ‘ Horribly impious.’ 

On 111, 870 &c. ed. Lachm, she observes ‘How much. this 
poore deluded bewitcht mad wretch strives to put out the 


“πὰ ΝΣ δ σπου οι πὸ|ρ δα ποι. 
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dimne light of nature which while he contends against he ac- 
knowledges.’ 

Of 11, 978 &e. ed, Lachm. she gives this summary ‘That the 
plagues of hell are but allegories of the miseries of this life,’ 
and adds, ‘Many a wicked soule who would ease it selfe νι 
thinking soe will find it otherwise.’ 

On iy, 1030 &ec. she has this note ‘The cause and effects 
of Love which he makes a kind of dreame; but much here was 
left out for a midwife to translate whose obsceane art it would 
better become then a nicer pen.’ 


On some recent criticisms of Lucretius. 


Ir may seem that too much space has been given to the 
examination of a work whose day has long gone by. But 1 
trust that the great celebrity of the translator and the obscurity 
in which her book has hitherto lain and in all likelihood will con- 
tinue for ever to lie, will justify the length of the preceding 
notice, | 

As I am now on the subject of Lucretius, I will take the 
opportunity of offering some remarks more consistent perhaps 
with the character of this Journal, and of saying a few words on 
‘some of the latest developments of criticism which the great 
work of Lachmann has called forth. 

Attempts have recently been made, but as I conceive with- 
out any just grounds, to give importance to a manuscript in the 
Munich library. Attention was first drawn to it by the learned 
and ingenious Leonhard Spengel who reviewed Lachmann’s edi- 
tion in the Munich Gelehrten Anzeigen for 1851, nos. 95 to 98. 
This review proves that he could not have made Lucretius a 
special object of study. He is not always right either when he 
approves or disapproves of what Lachmann has done. Still less 
successful is he when he ventures to make suggestions of his 
own. I will examine one of these, perhaps the most important 
of them all. In page 790 he says ‘In many places it were to be 
wished that Lachmann had explained the connexion between 
different passages. We see none whateyer between 1, 551—64, 

10—2 
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577—598 and what goes before. In these verses reasons are 
given why nature has made all phenomena liable to destruction, 
(an argument introduced contrary to all reason by denique ;) but 
that is not the question here, the question is that the primordia 
are aeterna. Something appears to be lost. The transposition 
of the verses 551—64 and 577—83, which is pointed to in the 
manuscript of Victorius, has much to recommend it, but is not 
sufficient.’ Never was statement more unfounded than this. 
Nowhere in Lucretius is the argument more consistent than it is 
here; nowhere, granting his premisses, is the chain of reasoning 
more irrefragable. There could not be a more suitable connect- 
ing particle than denique. The primordia are proved to be ever- 
lasting, because all visible things pass away, because, if all visible 
things passed away and yet these elements were not everlasting, 
nothing new could be produced. If he still wants an explanation, 
he need not regret that Lachmann has not given it. Let him 
read the last pages of Newton’s Optics where the arguments 
and often the very words of Lucretius are made-use of. Some 
extracts were given in the first number of this Journal. 

Spengel informs us that the Munich manuscript was once 
the property of the illustrious Florentine scholar Petrus Vic- 
torius, and he supposes it to be directly or indirectly a copy of 
the one in the Laurentian library which Nicolaus Nicoli is said 
to have written. But he clearly knows nothing at all of the 
character of the latter manuscript which I collated myself with 
some care in 1851, and which so far from being what he believes 
it to be, is on the contrary very much interpolated. A Munich 
scholar Dr. Guil. Christ published in 1855 some Quaestiones Lu- 
cretianae in which he appears to place this manuscript on a level 
with the two at Leyden. JI am not yet in possession of this 
essay and only know its purport from the account given by Dr. 
Goebel in a dissertation published last year at Salzburg with 
the title Quaestiones Lucretianae criticae quibus et de codice Vic- 
toriano disputatur et de versuum circiter OxL emendatione agitur, 
in which he gives a complete collation of this manuscript from 
the 646th line to the end of the 2nd book. He justly attributes 
to it less importance than Christ or even Spengel. But the truth 
is that to give any weight at all to it, is only likely to introduce 
confusion into the criticism of Lucretius, after it has been 
placed on so sure a basis by Lachmann. There must be at 
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least twenty other MSS. over and above the first three printed 
editions, all of them equal, most of them superior in authority 
to this copy. Were the best MSS. in Florence and Rome and 
elsewhere carefully collated, their united testimony might give a 
fair representation of the one which Poggio took with him to 
Italy and enable us, when the two at Leyden disagreed, to 
decide which was to be followed. But to lay great stress on a 
single interpolated manuscript of the 15th century would be a 
retrograde step in the direction of Wakefield and Co. While I 
am now writing, I have before me the Verona edition of 1486 
which I can see to be of at least as great authority as this 
. Munich manuscript. 

Goebel in the essay just spoken of and in another published, 
it appears, in December 1854 with the title Observationes Lucre- 
tianae et criticae et exegeticae has discussed many passages in 
Lucretius. Sometimes he seeks to refute, sometimes to confirm 
what Lachmann and others have said, and not unfrequently he 
offers conjectures or new explanations of his own. Occasionally 
his observations are of value, but often he assails Lachmann 
without any reason whatever; and in general he seems to de- 
pend rather on others than on himself. He adopts, as he could 
scarcely avoid doing, the great critic’s general theory respect- 
ing the archetype of all our present MSS., but sometimes he 
calls in question his explanation of certain appearances in them 
with very little success indeed. In page 7 of the essay last 
mentioned he applies the term mirwm fo Lachmann’s certain 
explanation of the curious fact that in the latter part of the 
first book the ends of eight verses 1068—1075 and the whole of 
eight others 1093—1101 are lost, and offers an explanation of 
his own which has not a shadow of probability in its favour. 

He frequently attacks with no greater success the critic’s 
grammatical dicta. In his note to 1, 159 the latter had proved 
that nil is always a monosyllable, nilo and nilum dissyllables in 
Lucretius. In page 10 of the essay of 1857 Goebel says ‘ Mi- 
nime necesse erit ut cum Lachmanno ubique nil faciamus. Etsi 
enim Lucretium bisyllabon voluisse certo demonstrari nequit, 
illud tamen probari non magis potest, eum improbasse alteram 
formam. Quam ubi metrum admittit eandemque omnes codices 
exhibent, ut hoc loco, servare praestabit.’ Indeed! Lucretius 
uses nil several hundred times; in most cases it must be, in all 
cases it may be a monosyllable ; in no single instance does it form 
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the thesis of the dactyl in the fifth foot. The same is true of | 
nilum and nilo. With very few exceptions our MSS. always | 
write nihil, nihilum, nihilo, and just as much where the con- 
tracted forms must be right as where the metre would admit of 
the uncontracted forms. What then are the chances that Lu- 
cretius, like many other writers, never used any but the con- 
tracted forms? I am not mathematician enough to say, but 
assuredly many thousands to one. Such attempts to upset certain 
canons of criticism are most reckless and unjustifiable. 

In page 15 he proposes for Nam quare pdtius leti jam limine 
in ipso, τι, 960, Nam quare sétius ! 

His criticisms often coincide with what had been said by 
others before him, accidentally no doubt when the obligation is 
not acknowledged. On the principle of swum cuique 1 will point 
out some instances where his conjectures or explanations are 
the same as those given in the first number of this Journal. 
In the essay of Dec. 1854, p. 23, he proposes to read, 1v, 104 
formae rerum similesque for formarum dissimilesque, as had been 
already proposed in the work just mentioned. In p. 30 he gives 
the same explanation of vi, 228 and 1, 489. In p.16 his subw’ 
TuM silvestria membra, v, 969% is less probable than subw’ sic 
silvestria membra suggested in this Journal; in which also 
had previously appeared the conjectures proditus extet, τι, 933, 
and minantur for minent, v, 1237, which are offered in pp. 15 
and 28 of the essay of 1857. A much fuller explanation too of 
the difficult passage, ‘1, 599—634, had been given in the first 
two numbers of the Journal, than appears in p. 19 of this dis- 
sertation; though the results arrived at are much the same. 

I would now say a few words on a passage, v, 311—313, 
already considered in the first and third numbers of the Journal, 
which stands thus in our MSS. 


Denique non monimenta virum dilapsa videmus 
Quaerere proporro sibicumque senescere credas 
Non ruere avolsos silices a montibus altis. 


For the second corrupt line Lachmann offers a very harsh 
and improbable substitute; nor do I think the reading Goebel 
suggests in the last page of his earlier dissertation, a whit better. 
The emendation I proposed and defended by other passages of 
Lucretius, especially by 11, 447 Et validi silices et duri robora ferri 
Aeraque &¢,, was 
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Aeraque proporro chalybemque senescere crudum. 


For Lucretius loves to repeat favourite illustrations, and both 
the construction and sense seemed and still seem to mé to 
require some such words, there being little doubt that proporro 
and senescere are genuine. I now propose to read 


Aeraque proporro solidumque senescere ferrum. 


The aeraque and solidumque are at once got from quaerere and 
sibicumque; and solidum is an epitheton sollemne to ferrum. The 
whole'verse was probably damaged in the original manuscript 
and the last word entirely lost. How then is the intrusion of 
credas to be accounted for? By Lachmann’s ingenious computa- 
tion it appears that this was the 12th line from the end of the 
204th page of the lost archetype. The 12th line of the right 
hand or 205th page ends with the word credis which as I con- 
jecture caught the eye of the copyist and was substituted for 
the lost ferrum. Compare what is said in p. 377 of the third 
number of this Journal respecting I, 555. 

I quite agree with Goebel that Lachmann should not have 
put v, 175 176 before 170; but for An credo in tenebris I 
would read An vero, and not with Bergk An carca. 

Unless I greatly deceive myself, I can restore by a very 
slight alteration the true meaning and sequence of thought in a 
passage, 11, 522 &c. which has given much trouble to commenta- 
tors from Marullus down to Lachmann. Goebel has attempted to 
emend it; but his transpositions and changes are most violent 
and improbable. It will be better for me to quote the whole of 
vy. 522—535, as they are given in our MSS. 


522 Quod quoniam docui, pergam connectere rem quae 
Ex hoc apta fidem ducat, primordia rerum, 
Inter se simili quae sunt perfecta figura, 

525 Infinita cluere. etenim distantia cum sit 
Formarum finita, necesse est quae similes sint 
Esse infinitas, aut summam materiai 
Finitam constare, id quod non esse probavi 
Versibus ostendam corpuscula materiai 

530 Ex infinito summam rerum usque tenere, 
Undique protelo plagarum continuato. 
Nam quod rara vides magis esse animalia quaedam, 
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Fecundamque minus naturam cernis in illis, 
At regione locoque alio terrisque remotis 
535 Multa licet genere esse in eo numerumque repleri &e. 


In the preceding paragraph, 478—521, the poet had shewn 
that the different shapes of atoms are finite in-number. As 
a necessary corollary, he proves in the passage here quoted 
that the number of atoms which are of each different shape is 
always infinite. Since the two arguments hang so closely to- 
gether, he introduces them by the same form of words. This 
appears to me most natural, and I cannot understand why 
Lachmann and after him Goebel object to it. But it is seen at 
once that there is no connexion whatever between 528 and 529. 
To remedy this there first appeared in the Juntine edition of 
1512 a verse which was probably made by Marullus and which 
kept its place in all subsequent editions, enriching the language 
with a new word suaviloquis, until it was ejected by Lachmann, 
The verse is as follows 


Quod quoniam docui, nunc suaviloquis, age, paucis. 


Lachmann begins a new paragraph with 529, substituting 
against all probability protinus for versibus; although in his 
note he gives the reader the alternative of retaining versibus 
and supposing a hiatus before 529. He then encloses within 
brackets 522—528, on the ground that though written by 
Lucretius they are not properly connected with what follows, 
being in fact left by the poet in an unfinished state. Here, as 
in many other places, he makes the poet, or Q. Cicero, the 
scape-goat for his own oversights. Manifestly his reading does 
not give any juster sense than that of Marullus. Lucretius does 
not ‘go on at once to shew’ that corpuscula materiai Ex infinito 
summam rerum usque tenere. On the contrary he had already 
elaborately proved this in the long argument of 1, 1008—1051. 
There can be no doubt whatever on this point. In our present 
passage by the aid of that argument he proceeds to prove what 
has not yet been proved, that the atoms of each different shape 
are infinite in number. This is shewn by the whole tenour of 
his language and by the concluding verses 577 578 


Esse igitur genere in quovis primordia rerum 
Infinita palam est, unde omnia suppeditantur, 


This is well seen by Gassendi who in his Physic. Sect, 1, Lib. 1, 
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Ch. 6 near the end, comments on this part of Lucretius and 
passes at once, as Creech notices, from 528 to 532 with these 
words ‘Objicit sibi videri posse finitas esse Atomos sub figu- 
ris aliquibus, cum rariora quaedam et infoecundiora animalia 
esse videamus; sed respondet primum ea, quae heic sunt rara, 
abundare alibi. Nam quod rara vides $c. Concludit proinde, 
Esse igitur genere in quovis Primordia rerum §c.’ It is quite 
certain. that the Nam quod rara 86. refers, not to 529—531 as 
they now stand, but to the whole argument which begins at 
522. It is equally certain that these three verses are from 
the pen of Lucretius; nor is there any reason to suppose that 
Gassendi doubted they were genuine, though .in their present 
form they did not suit his purpose and are therefore not noticed 
by him. For ostendam read ostendens and all will be plain. The 
three verses are then an illustration of id quod non esse probavi, 
‘the number of shapes being finite, if the number of atoms of 
each shape be not infinite, then is the whole sum of matter 
finite; which I proved not to be the case when I shewed in my 
verses that the corpuscles of matter continually maintained the 
sum of created things by an uninterrupted succession of blows.’ 
This he did prove most fully in the part of the first book above 
alluded to; and this proof is necessarily presupposed by the 
present argument, not entered into afresh. If versibus appear to 
any one to want an epithet, I would refer him to 1, 416 


Quam tibi de quavis una re versibus omnis 
Argumentorum sit copia missa per auris. 


H. Munro. 


Il, 


I.—Platonica. 


1. Plato, Philebus 58, c. 35, St. 

Socrates has been engaged in the work of describing and 
classifying the sciences. He has distinguished them into Mixed 
and Pure; among the latter placing Geometry, Arithmetic and 
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Logistic. After again dividing each of these into popular or 
concrete, and abstract or philosophical, he proceeds to ask 
whether these, namely philosophical arithmetic geometry and 
logistic, are not to be styled the most exact of the sciences: 
ταύτας οὖν λέγομεν ἐπιστήμας ἀκριβεῖς μάλιστα εἶναι; to which Protarchus 
replies in the affirmative. 20. Ἀλλ᾽ ἡμᾶς, ὦ Πρώταρχε, ἀναίνοιτ᾽ ἂν ἡ 
τοῦ διαλέγεσθαι δύναμις, εἴ τινα πρὸ αὐτῆς ἄλλην κρίναιμεν. ΠΡΩ. Τίνα δὲ 
ταύτην αὖ δεῖ λέγειν; ΣΩ. Δῆλον ὅτι ἣ πᾶσαν τήν γε νῦν λεγομένην γνοίη. 


τὴν γὰρ περὶ τὸ ὃν καὶ τὸ ὄντως καὶ τὸ κατὰ ταὐτὸν ἀεὶ πεφυκὸς πάντως ἔγωγε 


> ς “ 4 “ Ἁ , na > 
οἶμαι ἡγεῖσθαι ξύμπαντας, ὅσοις νοῦ καὶ σμικρὸν προσήρτηται, μακρῷ ἀλη- 


θεστάτην εἶναι γνῶσιν. 

It is remarkable that no interpreter has found any difficulty 
in the first clause of the last speech of Socrates. Stallbaum is 
indeed scandalized by the optative, and proposes γνοίη ἄν, a 
reading of which he detects the trace in one MS. (γνοίην Ven. 11.) 
By way of explanation (?) he observes: “ Dialecticam artem ac 
disciplinam omnium esse preestantissimam et reliquarum tan- 
quam reginam quandam, egregie docetur Reipubl. vu. pp. 531 pb. 
sqq. ibid. co. p. 533 B.” adding, “His igitur toti huic loco lux 
clarissima utique affunditur.” Yet as an explanation of the first 
clause nothing can be farther from the mark, however well the 
passages in question may illustrate the sequel. In the first place, 
to what subject are we to refer λεγομένην» To ἡ τοῦ διαλέγεσθαι 
δύναμις Ὁ That is absurd, yet there is no other to which it can 
refer. For if Plato had meant λεγομένην to relate to ἐπιστήμας, 
why did he not write πάσας τάς ye viv λεγομένας ὃ 


But supposing, for argument’s sake, that λεγομένην “ agrees with . 


ἐπιστήμην understood in émorjpas”—the reader will forgive this 
jargon—what is Socrates made to say of his favourite science? 
Not that she rules, controuls, takes account of the subordinate 


sciences; but that she knows or is acquainted with them. This . 


if it means anything, would seem to imply that the dialectician 
is omniscient, But the science of universals is not universal 
science, nor is dialectic the royal road to geometry or any other 
branch of scientific knowledge, The assumption that it is so 
is one of the absurdities which Plato ridicules in the dialogue 
consecrated to the exposure of philosophical charlatanry. (See 
Sophist. pp. 232 8, foll. ) 

Enough has been said to prove that as they are printed in 
the Edd. the words in question yield no satisfactory sense. It 


EE ἀπο πισος 


" δὰ eis i Sm 
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may be added that they involve a solecism, for no one, probably, 
will defend the γνοίη, to which Stallb. also objects. 

The remedy is happily a very simple one. We have only to 
divide aright the letters of the original text, and we obtain 
a meaning in every respect suitable to the context. AHAONOTIH- 
IACANTHNIENYN...should be read thus, δῆλον ὁτιὴ πᾶς ἂν τήν γε 
νῦν λεγομένην γνοίη. Protarchus had just enquired what was the 
τοῦ διαλέγεσθαι δύναμις; to which Socrates replies that no one 
could entertain a doubt on the subject. Dialectic must of all 
sciences be truest, because Truth and Being are her especial 
province. 

It seems strange that the scribes should not have perceived 
that this is the right distribution: but possibly the unusual form 
ὁτιὴ misled them. Δῆλον ὁτιὴ Occur together in Arist. Plut. 48, and 
there seems no reason why Plato should not have occasionally 
used the Attic colloquial form, as Euripides does in the Cyclops. 
Traces of it appear occasionally in the Vv. Ll. as in those to 
Gorg. 491 ©, and it is not improbable that it has been suppressed 
by the scribes in other places. They would probably have 
extirpated it from Aristophanes also, if it had not been protected 
by the metre. If πᾶς ἂν γνοίη needs any defence, it is justified 
by Soph. 226 Ε. τό ye καθαρτικὸν γένος διπλοῦν ὃν πᾶς ἂν ἴδο. More 
usual formule are παντὶ δῆλον and οὐδεὶς ὅστις οὐκ ἂν γνοίη. 

The passage in which the emended clause occurs is remark- 
able for its perspicuity, as well as for the justness and breadth of 
the views it contains. It is the more to be lamented that 
it should hitherto have been deformed by a blot which mode- 
rate care would have discovered, and very moderate ingenuity 
removed. 

2. Republic v. p. 453 π. Ed. Tur. μάταιος ὃς γελοῖον ἄλλο τι 
ἡγεῖται ἢ τὸ κακόν, καὶ ὁ γελωτοποιεῖν ἐπιχειρῶν πρὸς ἄλλην τινα ὄψιν 
ἀποβλέπων ws γελοίου ἢ τὴν τοῦ ἄφρονος τε καὶ κακοῦ, καὶ καλοῦ αὖ σπουδάζει 
πρὸς ἄλλον τινὰ σκοπὸν στησάμενος ἢ τὸν τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ. 

The general tenor of this passage is not to be mistaken. 
“As nothing is truly beautiful which is not morally good, so 
nothing is vile and ridiculous but evil and folly: the wit who 
endeavours to raise a laugh at that which is intrinsically re- 
spectable, and the professed sage who is in earnest about trifles, 
are equally contemptible personages.” Such may be regarded 
as a fair paraphrase of the original. But when we descend to 
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particulars many difficulties arise: and our perplexity is increased 
by the discrepancy in the MSS. The Zurich editors seem 
nearest to the truth, and a very slight but absolutely necessary 
correction will afford a text tolerable if not immaculate, It is 
evident that Plato can never have written πρὸς σκοπὸν στήσασθαι, 
for the 1. aor. mid. of ἵστημι is always transitive, as the 2. aor. 
act. is invariably intransitive or passive. Omit πρός, which may 
have come down from the line preceding, and read καὶ καλοῦ αὖ 
σπουδάζει ἄλλον τινὰ σκοπὸν στησάμενος ἢ τὸν τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ. The order 
will be, καὶ (μάταιος) αὖ (ὃς) σπουδάζει ἄλλον τινὰ σκοπὸν καλοῦ στησάμενος 
ἢ τὸν τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ. Here σπουδάζειν is the natural antitheton of 
γελωτοποιεῖν, aS καλὸν is the opposite of αἰσχρὸν (previously identi- 
fied with γελοῖον), and ἀγαθὸν of κακόν. A doubt may remain as 
to the necessity of inserting ὃς or an equivalent before σπουδάζει, 
and certainly the resumption of the original construction és 
ἡγεῖται, after so long a break, is sufficiently harsh. But in any 
case πρὸς cannot stand. 

The phrase σκοπὸν καλοῦ στήσασθαι----ἰο “erect or propose to 
oneself a standard or, test of the beautiful,” is unimpeachable. 
Compare Critias ap. Athen, xv. 666 B. ὃν σκοπὸν εἰς λατάγων τόξα 
καθιστάμεθα. In the Laws xu. p. 9615. Plato uses σκοπὸν 
θέσθαι in a precisely similar sense. We have also τροπαῖον 
στήσασθαι in Arist. Plut. 453, and elsewhere. 

3. Euthydemus, p. 399 p. 

τόδε δέ μοι εἴπετον" πότερον πεπεισμένον ἤδη ὡς χρὴ παρ᾽ ὑμῶν μανθάνειν 
δύναισθ᾽ ἂν ἀγαθὸν ποιῆσαι ἄνδρα μόνον, ἢ καὶ ἐκεῖνον τὸν μήπω πεπεισμένον 
διὰ τὸ μὴ οἴεσθαι ὅλως τὸ πρᾶγμα τὴν ἀρετὴν μαθητὸν εἶναι. 

The passage refers to the well-known controversy, πότερον 
ἡ ἀρετὴ διδακτόν; Every one must feel that the apposition of 
πρᾶγμα and ἀρετὴν is inelegant, nor are the passages referred to 
by Stallbaum in any way pertinent. Read τὸ πρᾶγμα τῆς ἀρετῆς, 
and compare Crito, p. 53D. οὐκ οἴει ἄσχημον φανεῖσθαι τὸ τοῦ 
Σωκράτους πρᾶγμα; Alexis Com, ap. Athen, mI. p. 128 5. πρᾶγμα 
δ᾽ ἐστί μοι μέγα Φρέατος ἔνδον ψυχρότερον Ἀραρότος. Heniochus, ibid, rx. 
p. 408 A. χάριεν οἷς γιγνώσκεται Τὸ πρᾶγμα τοῦ Παύσωνος. The use 
of χρῆμα in periphrasi is familiar; but that of πρᾶγμα, being less 
common, is not noticed in the ordinary grammars. Its unfamili- 
arity was probably the cause of the alteration in the text, 

We notice in passing a certain emendation of Dr Badham’s on 
Gorg. 492 E. KAA. of λίθοι γὰρ ἂν οὕτω γε καὶ οἱ νεκροὶ εὐδαιμονέστατοι 
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εἶεν. ΣΏ. Ἀλλὰ μὲν δὴ Kal ὥς ye σὺ λέγεις δεινὸς ὁ Bios. For ὡς read 
ov. “The life of the people you describe, though neither stones 
nor dead persons, is deplorable enough.” 

4, It is probably known to many readers of this Journal, 
that the Lectures of Olympiodorus on the Gorgias have been 
published in extenso by A. Jahn in a Supplementary Volume to 
the Leipzig Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und Paidagogik. (Leipz. 
1848). This commentary had hitherto been known to scholars 
in extracts, many of which will be found in Stallbaum’s notes: 
but one or two various readings of the text of Plato which 
Olympiodorus has preserved to us, though hitherto unnoticed, 
merit attention. 

Gorg. Ρ. 494 ν. 30. El τίς σε ἔροιτο ‘Ap’ ἔστι τις, ὦ Topyia, πίστις 
ψευδὴς καὶ ἀληθής; φαίης ἄν, ὡς ἐγὼ οἶμαι. TOP. Nai. ΣΩ. Τί δέ; 
ἐπιστήμη ἐστὶ ψευδὴς καὶ ἀληθής; TOP. Οὐδαμῶς. FQ. Δῆλον γὰρ αὖ 
ὅτι οὐ ταὐτόν ἐστιν. So all the Edd. Olymp. δῆλον ἄρα ὅτι οὐ 
ταὐτόν εἰσιν. The variant ἄρα must be admitted into the text, the 
received yap αὖ being evidently vicious, as it converts an 
inference into a reason. Eiciv, though admissible, is no im- 
provement upon the received ἐστίν, as it is Plato’s frequent 
practice to construct the copula with the predicate rather than 
with the subject of the sentence. If any change were necessary, 
we should accept Dr Badham’s suggestion éordy. The same 
gentleman, in ignorance of the reading in Olymp., had acutely 
proposed, δῆλόν γ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ὅτι. x. T,X. 

Ibid. 459 c. Εἰ μὲν ἐλαττοῦται ἢ μὴ ἐλαττοῦται ὁ ῥήτωρ τῶν ἄλλων 
διὰ τὸ οὕτως ἔχειν, αὐτίκα ἐπισκεψόμεθα, ἐάν τι ἡμῖν πρὸς λόγου ἧ. Olymp 
ἐάν τι ἡμῖν πρὸ λόγου ἧ. Πρὸς λόγου is, so far as we know, without 
precedent, nor are the phrases appealed to by Stallbaum strictly 
analogous. Plato usually says πρὸς λόγον, as in Phileb. 33 c, or 
πρὸς ἔπος, aS ibid. 18 p. C.F. Hermann accordingly proposes 
πρὸς λόγον here, acknowledging however that the πρὸ λόγου of 
Olymp. is worth notice. It occurs indeed nowhere else, but is 
in perfect analogy with the phrases πρὸ ὁδοῦ and προὔργου, with 
which it would here be synonymous. The gloss of Olymp. ἀντὶ 
τοῦ" ἐὰν ἡμῖν χρήσιμον 7, gives the required sense. 


4 


Ibid. 470 D. εἰ yap ἐγὼ ἐν ἀγορᾷ πληθούσῃ λαβὼν ὑπὸ μάλης 
ἐγχειρίδιον λέγοιμι πρὸς σέ, ὅτι, ὦ Ππῶλε, ἐμοὶ δύναμίς τις καὶ τυραννὶς 
6 rly , ee hee ~ 7 8 , int 5 8 
lavpacia ἄρτι προσγέγονεν----εἰ οὖν ἀπιστοῦντί σοι δείξαιμι τὸ ἐγχειρίδιον, 


” x » 3 A Ψ ’ > 
ἴσως ἂν εἴποις ἰδὼν ὅτι Ὦ Σώκρατες, οὕτω μὲν πάντες ἂν μέγα δύναιντο, ἐπεὶ 
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κἂν ἐμπρησθείη οἰκία τούτῳ τῷ τρόπῳ ἥντιν᾽ ἄν σοι δοκῇ, καὶ τά ye ᾿Αθηναίων 
νεώρια K.T.A- | 

Olymp. λαβὼν ὑπὸ μάλης ἐγχειρίδιον καὶ λύχνον---δείξαιμι τὸ 
ἐγχειρίδιον καὶ τὸν λύχνον. : 

This variant is quoted as a curiosity. It is probably entitled 
to no great attention, though there can be little doubt that 
Olympiodorus found the additional words in his copy. It proves 
however, that he understood ὑπὸ μάλης in its most general sense, 
as it is used by Aristophanes, Lysist. 985. κἄπειτα δόρυ δῆθ᾽ ὑπὸ | 
μάλης ἥκεις ἔχων ; by Plato in the Laws vil. 789 ©. λαβόντες ὑπὸ μάλης 
ἕκαστος τοὺς μὲν ἐλάττονας (SC. ὄρνιθας) εἰς τὰς χεῖρας, μείζους δ᾽ ὑπὸ 
τὴν ἀγκάλην ἐντός, and elsewhere, 


II. Jsocratea. 


The text of Isocrates, it is well known, is in many respects 
in a more satisfactory state than that of any other Greek 
classic. The fortunate preservation of a codex so singularly 
accurate as the Urbinas, has enabled Bekker to correct many of 
the solecisms in construction and barbarisms in usage, which had 
infected the text of this orator, and to relieve it from incum- 
brances in the shape of glosses which had crept into the text, 
But there is another class of errers, which no amount of mere 
grammatical skill is sufficient of itself to detect or amend: errors 
to which the learned transcriber is exposed nearly as much as 
the ignorant. We allude to the simple mistake of one word for 
another, occurring in the haste or weariness of transcription, 
and involving no violation of syntax or breach of received gram- 
matical canons. Many false readings of this kind still linger in 
the received text of Isocrates. Some have been pointed out and 
rectified by M. Hirschig, in Vol. m1. p. 342 of this Journal: but 
the following have, so far as we know, hitherto escaped correec- 
tion. 

1. Panegyricus, p. 64 ©. ᾿Ἐπιφανέστατος μὲν οὖν τῶν πολέμων ὁ 
Περσικὸς γέγονεν, οὐ μὴν ἐλάττω τεκμήρια τὰ παλαιὰ τῶν ἔργων ἐστὶ τοῖς 
περὶ τῶν πατρίων ἀμφισβητοῦσιν. 

What is meant by the phrase περὶ τῶν πατρίων ἀμφισβητεῖν ὃ 
*‘ Quis vituperavit?” who had attacked the institutions of Athens? 
The object of the Panegyricus is not to assert the excellence of 
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the Athenian constitution, but to vindicate for Athens the first 
rank among Hellenic dommonwealths, Her right to this pre- 
eminence, the orator proceeds to shew, dates from the dawn of 
her history. She had saved Greece by her stand against the 
barbarous hosts of the Thracian Eumolpus and the Amazonian 
queen, as truly as by the victories of Marathon and Platza. In 
_the days of Theseus, as in those of Miltiades, she was the true 
capital of the Grecian confederation. To obtain a sense in 
harmony with this context, we must for πατρίων read πρωτείων. 
Περὶ τῶν πρωτείων ἀμφισβητεῖν would have the same meaning here ~ 
as περὶ τῆς ἡγεμονίας ἀμφισβητεῖν in p. 55, and ἀμφισβητεῖν τῆς ἡγε- 
μονίας ἴῃ 44 ἡ. It seems indifferent whether the preposition be 
inserted or not. 

2. Panathenaicus, p. 271 B. Ἔξεστι τοῖς ἐφόροις ἀκρίτους ἀπο- 
κτεῖναι ὁπόσους ἂν βουληθῶσιν" ἃ τοῖς ἄλλοις Ἕλλησιν οὐδὲ τοὺς πονηροτάτους 
τῶν οἰκετῶν ὅσιόν ἐστι μιαιφονεῖν. τούτου δ᾽ ἕνεκα περὶ τῆς οἰκειότητος 
καὶ τῶν ἡμαρτημένων εἰς αὐτοὺς διὰ πλειόνων διῆλθον. 

Isocrates had been enlarging on the unjust treatment ex- 
perienced by the Helots at the hand of the victor race at Sparta. 
Οἰκειότητος is accordingly interpreted as if it denoted the “aggregate 
of domestics,” in fact as synonymous with the οἰκετῶν of the fore- 
going line. But if οἰκειότης could have this collective force, which 
is extremely doubtful, it would mean an aggregate of οἰκεῖοι, not 
a class of οἰκέται, for which latter οἰκετεία is the only proper term. 
The word occurs in a dialogue of the atticist Lucian.(De mer- 
cede conductis, c. 15, ἡ οἰκετεία εἰς σὲ ἀποβλέπει, “familia in te 
intendit oculos”); and in Hesych. we find the gloss Mvoia, 
oixereia, It is in strict analogy with εἱλωτεία and πενεστεία, which 
are found in Plato and Aristotle, and used by them to denote 
the entire class or aggregate of εἵλωτες and πενέσται respectively. 
The comparative rarity of the word will explain its change into 
the more usual οἰκειότητος. The words οἰκετῶν and οἰκείων have been 
interchanged by the copyists of Lysias, frag. 45, corrected by 
Cobet, and possibly in other places. 

The conjecture ὠμότητος had occurred to us, but in that case 
αὐτῶν will want an antecedent. We must undoubtedly read περὶ 
τῆς οἰκετείας Kal τῶν ἡμαρτημένων εἰς αὐτούς, (SC. εἰς τοὺς οἰκέτας, implied 
in οἰκετείας). 

3. De Permutatione, ὃ 213 (§ 228, Bekker), ‘o δὲ πάντων 


, a a “ 
δεινότατον, ὅτι καθ᾽ ἕκαστον τὸν ἐνιαυτὸν θεωροῦντες ἐν τοῖς θαύμασι τοὺς μὲν 


» 
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‘ > δι, . 
> 
πρὸς τοὺς εὖ ποιοῦντας, K.T.A. 


Surprising as the tameness of the animals in question may 
have been, it is not less surprising to find a show of wild beasts 
designated as a θαῦμα. The keeper of a menagerie would hardly 
be styled a conjuror (θαυματοποιὸς or Oavparovpyds), whatever the 
means to which he may have resorted in taming the creatures 
entrusted to him. These “annual” shows, to which persons 
flocked from all parts of Greece, are described in the Panegyricus, 
p. 49 D. not as θαύματα but θεάματα, from which we may conclude 
that θεάμασι is the right word here. 

4. In a passage of the Oration κατὰ τῶν Σοφιστῶν, 294 dD, 
wrongly quoted in this Journal, 11. p. 342, as from that περὶ 
ἀντιδ. a question arises as to the truth of M. Hirschig’s emenda- 
tion. Ταῦτα δὲ ψυχῆς ἀνδρικῆς καὶ δοξαστικῆς ἔργον εἶναι. Pro δοξα- 
στικῆς 1, στοχαστικῆς." Hirsch. 'The authority for this change may 
be assumed to be the well-known parallel passage in Plat. Gorg. 
463 a. where the Rhetorician is described as a ψυχὴ στοχαστικὴ 
καὶ ἀνδρεία καὶ φύσει δεινὴ προσομιλεῖν τοῖς ἀνθρώποις. The coincidence 
is too striking to have been accidental, and Plato is probably the 
borrower. The manner in which he turns the complacent self: 
laudation of the orator against himself is truly Platonic: and it 
may seem as if the sting of the passage were drawn by the 
alteration of the most telling word in the passage imitated. But 
it would be barbarous to alter the στοχαστικὴ of Plato—hence to 
make the coincidence complete the text of Isocrates must βυ 
the change. To this however it may be replied that to the mind 
of Isocrates the epithet δοξαστικὸς would convey very different 
associations from those with which it was connected by Pilato. 
Isocrates occasionally sneers at those who depreciate δόξα in 
comparison with ἐπιστήμη, as in particular in the Panathenaicus, 
234 p. where he boasts of possessing a genius, δοξάσαι περὶ 
ἑκάστου τὴν ἀλήθειαν μᾶλλον δυναμένην τῶν εἰδέναι φασκόντων. This 
passage, it seems to us, makes in favour of the received δοξαστικῆς, 
but others will perhaps judge differently. 

ἦν, Ba Te 
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11. 


Notes on some corrupt and obscure passages in 
the Helena of Euripides. 


In transcribing the following notes for publication I have 
confined myself almost without exception to those passages re- 
‘specting which I had any conjecture of my own to offer. Some 
of these emendations, I am convinced, restore the genuine 
text of Euripides, others I submit with less confidence to the 
judgment of scholars. Some guesses, even if found to be wrong, 
may yet put other and more acute guessers on the right scent, 
and so conduce in their way to the solution of the riddle. It is 
possible that here and there I may have been anticipated, but I 
beg my readers to believe that I have not in any case consciously 
appropriated, without acknowledgment, the work of any prede- 
cessor in the same field, 7 

There is perhaps scarcely any portion of ancient literature 
which affords wider scope for conjectural emendation than the 
Helena of Euripides. There are only four Manuscripts now 
known, according to Pflugk and Dindorf, and the earliest of 
these dates from the fourteenth century. All of them, to judge 
from their singular agreement in manifest error, are derived 
from one corrupt source. Indeed Elmsley, in his preface to the 
Bacchee, has expressed his belief that three of them are mere 
copies of the remaining MS. (Flor. 2) after it had itself been 
corrected by a later hand. If this be so, little is to be gained 
from an inspection of them. In this opinion all later editors of 
the Helena seem to be agreed, for no one has thought it worth 
while to inspect them. We owe the collation of the two Paris 
MSS. to Musgrave, and that of the two Florentine MSS. to 
Matthiz. In each case I put first the reading of the MSS. as 
reported by them, without noticing minor variations which make 
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no essential difference in the sense, and which do not help one 
to the true reading. 


Lines 9—13, 


MSS. Θεοκλύμενον ἄρσεν᾽ ὅτι δὴ θεοὺς σέβων 
βίον διήνεγκ᾽ εὐγενῆ τε παρθένον 
Εἶδος τὸ μητρὸς ἀγλάϊσμ᾽ ὅτ᾽ ἦν βρέφος 
ἐπεὶ & ἐς ἥβην ἦλθεν ὡραίων γάμων 
καλοῦσιν αὐτὴν Θεονόην. 


“Libri: Θεοκλύμενον ἄρσεν᾽, ὅτι δὴ θεοὺς σέβων. Numeros recte emen- 
davit Scaliger inserto μέν, cui imperite contradictum est. Musgravius 
pro μὲν in οὔνομ᾽ incidit, quod rectius scripsisset ὄνομ᾽, Ita ὅτι δὴ 
justam rationem haberet. Nam Pflugkii interpretatio, οὕτω καλούμενον, 
ὅτι δῆ, indicat magis quid, fuerit dicendum, quam liberat reprehensione 
non ita loquutum. Non dubitandum videtur, quin, quum μὲν excidis- 
set, aliquis metri utcumque restituendi studiosus illud ὅτι δὴ posuerit. 
Quare quod dici debebat és scripsi.” Herm. p. 7. 


“ Egregie Matthiz, quum Musgravius versum excidisse putaret, potius 
εἶδος, quod libri habent, in Εἰδὼ mutandum esse vidit, quod pro Eido6éa 
dictum memoretur in Etym. M. p. 264, 7. 505, 34. 760, 54. et in Etym. 
Gud. p. 316, 31. 531, 26. Adde Bekkeri Anecd. p. 857, 9. De his 
formis y. Valcken. ad Phoen. 458.”  Jbid. 


Hermann therefore reads : | 
Θεοκλύμενον μὲν ἄρσεν᾽, ὃς θεοὺς σέβων 
βίον διήνεγκ᾽, εὐγενῆ τε παρθένον 
Εἰδώ, x. T. A. 


The insertion of μὲν appears to me neither to help the sense 
nor the metre. If we are to have μὲν in the first line we ought 
to change re into δὲ in the second. Dr Badham says “Equidem 
libenter legerim ὃς ἔτι δὴ. θεοὺς σέβων 8.5. ut innuat Theoclyme- 
num huc usque religione retineri quominus se Protei sepulchro 
avellat.” But such a subtlety is out of place in a prologue, the 
especial object of which is to explain the antecedents of the 
drama to the spectators. The corruption, I think with Mr Light- 
foot, lies deeper, and requires not a plaster but a knife. No 
play except the Iphigenia in Aulis has suffered so much from 
audacious interpolation as the Helena, The words ὅτι----διήνεγκ᾽ 
were introduced because it was supposed that the Poet would 
have explained the name “ Theoclymenos” as well as “ Theonoe.” 
If, however, we read Eide, according to Matthiz’s most certain 
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conjecture, we see that it is the daughter’s change of name 
which requires explanation, and that the son’s name requires 
either a fuller explanation, or none. With εἶδος, to say nothing 
of other difficulties, we must suppose that Euripides was guilty 
of the platitude that an only daughter was “her mother’s darling 
when an infant.” Eido, on the other hand, is “the pet-name her 
mother gave her when an infant.” I find in Pausanias, 1. 15, 8, 
another word of similar form and meaning : 

-+«Mopqois ἱερόν. ἐπίκλησις μὲν δὴ τῆς Ἀφροδίτης ἐστὶν ἡ Mopdo. 
Many passages in this play prove that Euripides’ mind was full 
of the Odyssey when he wrote, and. make it probable that he 
would not call the daughter of Proteus by a different name 
from the Homeric (Odyss. tv. 365), without accounting for the 
change. 

In line 12 Hermann feebly defends ὡραίων against Musgrave’s 
ὡραίαν. ‘The whole passage, therefore, will stand thus: 


Θουκλύμενον ἄρσεν᾽ εὐγενῆ τε παρθένον 
Εἰδὼ, τὸ μητρὸς ἀγλάϊσμ᾽ ὅτ᾽ ἦν βρέφος, 
ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἐς ἥβην ἦλθεν ὡραίαν γάμων 


καλοῦσιν αὐτὴν Θεονόην" κ. τι A. 


Lines 57—59, 


Ἢ 
aE TO κλεινὸν ἔτι κατοικήσειν πέδον 
Σπάρτης σὺν ἀνδρὶ γνοντὸς ὡς ἐς Ἴλιον 


οὐκ ἦλθον ἵνα μὴ λέκτρ᾽ ὑποστρώσω τινί. 


None of the instances of genitives absolute given by Matthie, 
G.G. 561, or by Pflugk, justify the violent change of case ἀνδρὶ, 
γνοντὸς... Either adopt Dr Badham’s simple emendation γνοντί μ᾽, 
or suppose that σὺν ἀνδρὶ has been substituted by a careless 
transcriber for the equivalent per ἀνδρός. After κλεινὸν insert 
with Hermann μ᾽, which the sense requires. No comma should 
be put after ἦλθον, because the following words depend closely 
upon γνοντὸς, x.t.A. If Menelaus were once assured that Helen 
had not accompanied ἃ paramour to Troy he would not degrade 
her to be the handmaid of a new wife. 
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Line 61, 
MSS. and Edd. omnes: ἄσυλος ἦν γάμων. 


Matthize explains: οὐκ ἐσυλώμην rods γάμους, vel οἱ ἐμοὶ γάμοι 
οὐκ ἐσυλῶντο. “Prius teneas,” adds Pflugk. “Neutrum teneas,” I 
would say. Hermann’s note is “Helena se dicit ἄσυλον γάμων 
fuisse quod sibi salyum manserit Menelai connubium neque ab eo 
fuerit avulsa.” But surely this sense would require not γάμων but 
γάμους. Neither, on the other hand, can the phrase possibly mean 
'“T was safe from solicitations to marry.” In fact I do not think 
it can be translated at all. I believe that it is a corruption due 
to the θηρᾷ γαμεῖν pe which almost immediately follows, and which 
in fact renders the mention of “marriage” in this place super- 
fluous. 


Read: ἄσυλος ἠγάπων. 


Line 101 should, I think, be punctuated thus: 


καὶ δή" τί τοῦτ᾽ Αἴαντι γίγνεται κακόν; 


Line 122, 
MSS. αὐτὸς yap ὄσσοις εἰδόμην καὶ νοῦς ὁρᾷ. 
The last words have been substituted for the genuine reading 
by some one who bethought him of the common-place νοῦς ὁρᾷ 


τ > 4 
καὶ vous ἀκούει. 


“Apertum est,” says Hermann, “scripsisse poetam αὔτως γὰρ 


ὄσσοις εἰδόμην καὶ viv σ᾽ ὁρῶ." 
Not so “manifest,” I think. The form εἰδόμην is very rare in 
Attic Greek, and αὔτως followed by καὶ, instead of ὡς or ὅπως, 


rarer still. 


Read: αὐτὸς yap ὄσσοις εἶδον, εἰ καὶ viv σ᾽ δρῶ. 


Lines 288, 289, 
MSS. κλήθροις ἂν εἰργοίμεσθα τὴν ὑπ᾽ Ἰλίῳ 
δοκοῦντες Ἑλένην Μενέλεώ μ᾽ ἐλθεῖν μέτα. 


Many conjectures have been proposed, as, for example, Μενέ- 
Aeov for Μενέλεω, ἄτερ for μέτα, but none of them remoye the 
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harshness of the construction and the obscurity of the sense. It 
is impossible that Euripides could have written the sentence as 
it stands, εἰργοίμεσθα and δοκοῦντες referring to different subjects. 
Nevertheless Pflugk and Hermann defend the received text, and 
the latter even ventures to translate it. Thus: “putantes si illa 
ad Ilium Helena essem, cum Menelao me fuisse venturam,” which 
leaves the primary difficulty just where it was. Dr Badham, 
who is not easily daunted, abandons the passage in despair. As 
a forlorn hope, suppose we try δοκοῦντος for δοκοῦντες, i, 6. Μενέλεω, 


δοκοῦντος μετελθεῖν με, τὴν ὑπ᾽ ᾿Ιλίῳ Ἑλένην. 


Line 291, 
MSS. εἰς ξύμβολ᾽ ἐλθόντες ἃ φανερὰ μόνοις ἂν ἦν. 


Porson’s conjecture ἐλθόνθ᾽ is unquestionably true, but his 
φανέρ᾽ ἂν μόνοις ἂν ἦν is harsh and inelegant after the ἀνεγνώσθημεν 
av of the preceding line. I venture to propose 

eis EvpBon ἐλθόνθ' ἃ φανερουμένοις ἂν ἦν, 


the middle voice implying “mutual recognition.” Compare the 
reciprocal sense in καταπαυόμενοι, line 1153. 


Lines 296, 297, 
MSS. ᾿ς ἀλλ᾽ ὅταν πόσις πικρὸς 


ξυνῇ γυναικὶ, καὶ τὸ σῶμ᾽ ἐστὶ πικρόν 
ἢ γυναικὶ, μ᾽ ἐστὶ πικρόν. 


Matthiz conjectured καὶ τὸ σώζεσθαι πικρόν. Most editors have 
accepted this reading. Dr Badham says ““σῶμ᾽ in δῶμ᾽ mutayi,” 
not aware, it seems, that Scaliger had made the change before 
him, Seidler, followed by Hermann, τὸ σῶν. The MSS. reading 
seems to me to make better sense than any of the conjectures. 
We must of course change ἐστὶ to ἐστίν : 


Ἁ A -~ 93 ‘ . 
καὶ τὸ σῶμ᾽ ἐστὶν πικρόν 


i. 6. “a woman mated with a husband whom she hates, hates her 
own body also.” The thought is not very dissimilar to that of 
the following, from Richard III. 1. 2. 


Glo, Your beauty, that did haunt me in my sleep 
To undertake the death of all the world, 
So I might live one hour in your sweet bosom. 
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Anne, If I thought that, I tell thee, homicide, 
These nails should rend that beauty from my cheeks. | 


The same idea is expressed also in Shelley’s Tragedy of 
The Cenci (m1. 1) with an intensity proportioned to the horrible | 
aggravation of the circumstances. Beatrice prays: 


If I must live day after day and keep 
These limbs the unworthy temple of thy spirit, &c. 


Lines 298—302, 


MSS. θανεῖν κράτιστον " προθάνοιμ᾽ ἂν οὖν καλῶς; 
ἀσχήμονες μὲν ἀγχόναι μετάρσιοι, 
κἀν τοῖσι δούλοις δυσπρεπὲς νομίζεται, 
σφαγαὶ δ᾽ ἔχουσιν εὐγενές τι καὶ καλὸν, 
σμικρὸν δ᾽ ὁ καιρὸς ἄρτ' ἀπαλλάξαι βίου. 


Stephanus reads πῶς θάνοιμ᾽ for προθάνοιμ᾽, in the first line. 
Various words have been proposed for dpr’ in the last line, dpép’, 
κάρτ᾽, σάρκ. I agree with Dr Badham: “Nihil boni attulerunt 
viri docti. Corruptele autem alterum indicium in σμικρὸν δ᾽ ὁ 
καιρὸς neminem advertisse miror.” It is not worth while to take 
any pains in correcting these lines. They are, I am persuaded, 
an interpolation, and a very clumsy interpolation too. How could 
Helen speak as she does about hanging, when she had just 
heard that her own mother had committed suicide in that way? 
(line 136.) The fourth line is absurd, and the fifth unintelligi- 
ble. If I may hazard a guess on so doubtful a point, I would 
suggest that the Byzantine pedant, who foisted these lines into 
the text of Euripides, imitated them in his clumsy way from a 
passage in the Helen of Sophocles, the same which is parodied 
in the first scene of the Equites of Aristophanes, and from 
which the scholiast to line 84 of that play quotes: 


> b] “ ? ’ ΄ 
ἐμοὶ δὲ λῷστον αἷμα ταύρειον πιεῖν 


καὶ μή γε πλείω τῶνδ᾽ ἔχειν δυσφημίας. 


In line 303 Dr Badham changes γὰρ into γοῦν, as yap obviously 
could not connect the clause with what, according to the present 
text, immediately precedes, But take away the interpolated 
lines, and all runs smooth: 
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... καὶ τὸ σῶμ᾽ ἐστὶν πικρόν" 


ἐς γὰρ τοσοῦτον ἤλθομεν βάθος κακῶν" κ. τι λ. 


Line 310, 


MSS. καὶ τἄμπαλίν ye τῶνδ᾽ ἀληθείας σαφῆ. 
I propose ἀληθείᾳ. 


Lines 388, 389, 
MSS. εἴθ᾽ ὥφελες τόθ᾽ ἡνίκ᾽ ἔρανον εἰς θεοὺς 


πεισθεὶς ἐποίεις ἐν θεοῖς λιπεῖν βίον. 


“Ἡ. Stephanus quum in codd. suis, qui nulli fuerunt, πρισθεὶς legi 
dixisset, Canterus et reliqui editores in ea scriptura ita acquieverunt, ut 
ne illi quidem, a quibus explicatio exspectabatur, aliud fecerint quam, 
quod facillimum est, ut tacerent. Si quidquam, certissimum est excidisse 
versum. Neque aut ἔρανον εἰς θεοὺς aut ἐν θεοῖς sanum esse potest, 
quorum prius vix dubitabit quin scriptum fuerit ἔρανον εἰς θεῶν, qui 
meminerit Pindari de ea re dicentis ὁπότ᾽ ἐκάλεσε πατὴρ τὸν εὐνομώτατον 
ἐς ἔρανον, alterum autem res ipsa monet fuisse εὐθέως. Que de ista re 
tradita sunt ab scholiastis Pindari ad Ol. I. veri simile faciunt, ad hunc 
fere modum scripsisse Euripidem : 


εἴθ᾽ ὥφελες τόθ᾽, ἡνίκ᾽ ἔρανον eis θεῶν 
σφαγέντα καινὸν Ζεὺς πάλιν Δηοῦς λιταῖς 
πεισθεὶς ἐποίει σ᾽, εὐθέως λιπεῖν βίον. Herm. p. 42. 


I cannot congratulate Hermann upon his conjectural restora- 
tion, καινὸν Ζεὺς πάλιν ἐποίει σε, “Zeus made you new again,” is a 
phrase which never came from a Greek pen. εἰς θεοὺς may be 
unusual, but not demonstrably wrong. εὐθέως for ἐν θεοῖς, in the 
second line, had occurred to me independently. For the rest, 
the corruption is probably so deep that we cannot hope to be 
guided to the true reading by following the ductus literarum. 
The present text is probably due to a conjectural restoration of 
an illegible MS. Euripides may have written something of this 
sort: 

εἴθ᾽ ὥφελες τόθ᾽, ἡνίκ᾽ ἔρανον eis θεοὺς 


προύθη σ᾽ ὁ φύσας, εὐθέως λιπεῖν βίον. 


Lines 432—434, 
MSS. προσῆλθον" ἐλπὶς δ᾽ ἔκ ye πλουσίων δόμων 
λαβεῖν τι ναύταις, ἐκ δὲ μὴ ᾽χόντων βίον 


οὐδ᾽ εἰ θέλοιεν, ὠφελεῖν ἔχοιεν ἄν. 
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These lines, or at least the last two, are probably due to the 
same unskilful forger as lines 298—302. Circumstances have 
favoured his desire to have his own lucubrations smuggled into 
immortality under the name of Euripides. It is impossible that 
anything so faulty in grammar and so fatuous in sense should 
be really the work of the poet himself, guilty though he be of 
occasional platitudes, as in the present case he approached 
thereto, if, as I suppose, he wrote merely : | : 


προσῆλθον ἐλπὶς δ᾽ ἔκ ye πλουσίων λαβεῖν. 


Lines 441, 442, 
MSS. Paris. et Flor. 


> a7 a Ἐν: 
ὦ γραῖα ταῦτα πάντ᾽ ἔπη καλῶς λέγεις. 


ἔξεστι" πείσομαι yap: ἀλλ᾽ ἄνες λόγον. 


I agree with Dr Badham that a graver corruption lurks in 
the first line than former editors have suspected, but I cannot 
accept his correction, which, while it departs widely from the 
old reading, does not give a very satisfactory sense. He would 
read : | 

ὦ γραῖα ταῦτα πάντα μαλθακῶς λέγειν 


ἔξεστι, πείσομαι γάρ" ἀλλ᾽ ἄνες λόγον. 


What signification can be assigned to γὰρ in this place? 
I doubt, too, whether ἄνες λόγον be good Greek for “mitioribus 
verbis utere.” 

Hermann, leaving the first line unaltered, reads μόνον for λόγον, 
and conceives ἀλλ᾽ ἄνες μόνον to mean “just open the door”! 
I mention this conjecture, to use a favourite phrase of his own, 
‘“‘animi causa,” 

To return. For πάντ᾽ the old editions have ταῦτ᾽, which may 
be a corruption of δῆτ᾽, but as πάντ᾽ makes very good sense, 
I leave it. 

For ἔπη καλῶς I at first thought of ἐπεικέλως, but there is no 
evidence that this word was in use so early as Euripides’ time. 
Then I thought of ἐπηβόλως, but this adverb wants confirmation. 
I finally pitched upon ἐπή βολ᾽ οἷς λέγεις, remembering οἷς κακὸν 
λέγεις in line 125. 

In the next line I think λόγον is corrupt, both because it 
affords no obvious meaning, and because it could scarcely come 
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after λέγεις at the end of the preceding line. I propose χόλον, 
or, perhaps -better still, χόλου, as in the Medea, 456, od δ᾽ οὐκ 
dvins μωρίας, and in Arist. Ranee, 700, τῆς ὀργῆς dvévres. - 
- The whole passage will then run thus: 

ὦ γραῖα, ταῦτα mavr ἐπήβολ᾽ ols λέγεις. 

ἔξεστι" πείσομαι γάρ" ἀλλ᾽ ἄνες χόλου. 


«ΑἹ! that you say, dame, is applicable to those for whom 
you mean it, (i.e. common beggars). You may say tec you 
like, for I shall submit; but, I pray you, relax your ire.’ 


Line 530, 
MSS. φησὶ δ᾽ ἐν φάει 
πόσιν τὸν ἀμὸν ζῶντα φέγγος εἰσορᾶν. 

The tautology ἐν φάει.. «φέγγος is intolerable. For ἐν φάει 
Matthiz proposed ἐμφανῶς. I would suggest εὐφαὲς, although 
there is no authority for the word in classic times. Its rarity 
will account for the corruption. 


Line 535, 
MSS. and Edd. εἰ μολὼν σωθήσεται. 


The preceding line shews that Theonoe had told her that 
Menelaus was to be delivered from his troubles and come to her. 
Now she says the reverse. Read εἴ μ᾽ ἑλὼν, or rather εἰ μ᾽ ἑλὼν, 
and the sense becomes clear. She forgot, in her joy at hearing 
of her husband’s safety, to ask about herself. This is noble and 
touching. For μ᾽ ἑλὼν, see line 552, 


Line 578, 
MSS. σκέψαι τί σου δεῖ. τίς ἐστί σου σοφώτερος; 
I mention this for the sake of Seidler’s masterly emendation. 
σκέψαι" τί σοὐνδεῖ; πίστις οὐ σαφεστέρα. 
Possibly the true reading may be 


σκέψαι" τί σοὐνδεῖ, πίστις οὗ σαφεστέρα; 


Line 601, 
MSS. θαυμάστ᾽ ἔλασσον τοὔνομ᾽ i} τὸ πρᾶγμ᾽ ἔχων. 
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Pflugk retains this reading, and translates “mira non tam _ 
dictu quam re nuntians,” a sense which cannot be extracted from 
the Greek, and is not applicable to the case. When a person 
comes to tell one that he has seen a woman soar up into the 
sky, it is as much “mirum dictu” as anything that can well be 
conceived. 


Musgrave reads 
θαυμάστ᾽" ἕλασσον τοὔνομ᾽ ἢ τὸ πρᾶγμ᾽ ἔχον. 


I propose 
θαυμάστ᾽. ἔλασσον τοὔνομ᾽ ἣ τὸ πρᾶγμ᾽ ἔχω. 
*‘Wonderful, and when I say ‘wonderful,’ the phrase is too 
weak to express the reality.” 


Line 613, 
MSS. and Edd. τὸ μόρσιμον σώσασα, πατέρ᾽ ἐς οὐρανὸν 


ἄπειμι. 

Read πάλιν ἐς οὐρανὸν, for it was Hera, and not Zeus, who 
created the εἴδωλον of Helen: cf. lines 585, 586. . And though 
οὐρανὸς was the material out of which it was compounded (line 
34) it could only by a very forced analogy be called πατήρ. 


Line 700, 
MSS. Μενέλαε, κἀμοὶ πρόσδοτέ τι τῆς ἡδονῆς. 


All the more recent editors and critics have felt that this 
line could not stand, but they differ as to the reason why. 
“Matthiz egregie languere dicit ri. Quid languidi sit in voce 
quee si omissa esset tamen subintelligi deberet vereor ut quis- 
quam possit ostendere. Si quid displicere in hoc versu potest, 
est id ictus in brevi syllaba finali..—Hermann. A still graver 
objection to the euphony of the verse is, I think, the repetition 
of the  sound—re, τι, rms, which no one has yet noticed. 


Here are the emendations proposed : 


Musgrave : πρόσδοτ᾽ ἔτι τῆς ἡδονῆς. 


Elmsley : προσδοτέα τῆς ἡδονῆς. 
L. Dindorf: προσδίδοτε τῆς ἡδονῆς. 
Fritzsch : κἀμοί γ᾽ ἡδονῆς τι πρόσδοτε. 


Hermann : κἀμοὶ τῆσδε πρόσδοθ᾽ ἡδονῆς. 
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Of these conjectures Hermann’s appears to me decidedly the 
worst, and Elmsley’s as decidedly the best. Seidler agreed to 
it, and Dr Badham has adopted it in his text. He says, “‘Omnes 
conjecture preeter Elmsleianam quam recepi eodem vitio labo- 
rant quod pluralem ponunt ubi singularis quam maxime postu- 
latur; servus enim de uno Menelao sollicitus ab eo solummodo 
subitze leetitize causam nescire cupiebat.” 

To this I cannot assent. The old retainer had been looking 
on while Menelaus and his long lost wife “stood tranced in long 
embraces,” uttering in broken and incoherent phrases, and in | 
blended tears, a mutual joy too great for articulate expression. 
He saw that the reconciliation was complete, that Helen was to 
be once more his honoured mistress, though he could not 
explain to himself the tangled story—pavOdve μὲν, οὐ σαφῶς δ᾽ ἔχω. 
What we require here is neither the plural nor the singular, but 
the dual. ὦ 


Μενέλαε, κἀμοὶ πρόσδοτον τῆς ἡδονῆ ς. 


The rare dual form πρόσδοτον was corrupted into the more 
familiar πρόσδοτε, and τι added to complete the line. 


Lines 775, 776, 


MSS. ἐνιαύσιον πρὸς τοῖσιν ἐν Τροίᾳ δέκα 


ἔτεσι. διῆλθον δ᾽ ἑπτὰ περιδρομὰς ἐτῶν. 
These words contain Menelaus’ reply to Helen’s question : 


πόσον χρόνον 


πόντου “ml νώτοις ἅλιον ἐφθείρου πλάνον; 


Tyrwhitt conjectured ἐξαίσιον (from Hesychius’ ἐξαίσια ὑπέρ- 
perpa). Hermann reads ἐνιαυσίων, omitting the stop after ἔτεσι and 
the &. Ihave before said that Euripides, in writing this play, 
had the Odyssey constantly in mind. In the period of time 
which he assigns to the wanderings of Menelaus he is quite 
consistent with Homer. The fact may help us to the restoration 
of the right reading of this passage. In line 747 he had been 
speaking of the φθέγματα πτερωτῶν and other omens, and the topic 
naturally suggested, or was suggested by, that part of the 
Odyssey where the appearance of the two eagles in answer to 
the prayer of Telemachus is described. B. τι. 146 sqq. 
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Now in lines 158, 159 of the same book we read 
ὁ yap οἷος ὁμηλικίην ἐκέκαστο 
ὄρνιθας γνῶναι καὶ ἐναίσιμα μυθήσασθαι. 
And again, in lines 181, 182, 
ὄρνιθες δέ τε πολλοὶ ὑπ᾽ αὐγὰς ᾿Ηελίοιο 
φοιτῶσ᾽, οὐδέ τε πάντες ἐναίσιμοι. 
ἐναίσιμος in the Attic form is the word required. 
The passage will stand, therefore, thus: 
ἐναίσιον᾽ πρὸς τοῖσιν ἐν Τροίᾳ δέκα 
ἔτεσι διῆλθον ἑπτὰ περιδρομὰς ἐτῶν. 
Helen asks, “How long a time were you roving the sea?” 
Menelaus replies: “ The time fated; in addition to the ten years 
at Troy, I spent seven complete years [in roving].” 


Line 866, 
MSS. and Edd. θεῖον δὲ σεμνοῦ θεσμὸν αἰθέρος μυχῶν. 


For this line I have not seen any probable emendation, not 
one which makes the least approach to a satisfactory meaning. 
The sense is complete without it. I think it may be due, like 
many of the inexplicable passages in the play, to the foolish in- 
terpolator before mentioned, and to the efforts of subsequent 
transcribers to make his jargon into something less irrational, 


Line 895, 
MSS. and Edd. καὶ προσκαθίζω θᾶκον οὐκ εὐδαίμονα. 


Read καὶ πρὸς καθίζω, κιτιλ. Cf. 956, ἀπόδος τε καὶ πρὸς σῶσον. 


Lines 90---908, 

MSS. ἐατέος δ᾽ ὁ πλοῦτος ἄδικός τις ὦν. 
κοινὸς γάρ ἐστιν οὐρανὸς πᾶσιν βροτοῖς 
καὶ γαῖ᾽ ἐν 7 χρὴ δώματ᾽ ἀναπληρουμένους 
τἀλλότρια μὴ ἔχειν μηδ᾽ ἀφαιρεῖσθαι βίᾳ. 

These lines are certainly out of place here. The last three 
read like a fragment of Menander, The first may be the inven- 
tion of the interpolator himself. I suspect that the said interpo- 
lator, who, to judge by his other achievements, was at least 


SS 
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acquainted with the more obvious metrical laws of the Iambic 
trimeter, wrote either: 
ἐατέος δ᾽ ὁ πλούσιος, ἄδικός τις ὦν, 
Or, | 
ἐατέος δ᾽ ὁ Ἰϊλοῦτος ἄδικος, ὅστις ὧν. 

The former line would be the expression of a sentiment due 
rather to the son of Sirach than the son of Mnesarchus; the 
latter might be a quotation from some comic poet. Who Plutus 
was, and what his parentage, was a moot point among the 
ancient mythologers. Pausanias, 1x. 16. 1: σοφὸν μὲν δὴ καὶ τούτοις 
τὸ βούλευμα, ἐσθεῖναι ἸΤλοῦτον ἐς τὰς χεῖρας ἅτε μητρὶ ἢ τροφῷ τῇ Τύχῃ" 
σοφὸν δὲ οὐχ ἧσσον Κηφισοδότου: καὶ γὰρ οὗτος τῆς Εἰρήνης τὸ ἄγαλμα ’AGn- 
ναίοις Πλοῦτον ἔχουσαν πεποίηκεν. And a σκόλιον quoted by Athenzeus, 
xy. 50, says: 

Πλούτου μητέρ᾽ ’Odvpriay ἀείδω 
Δήμητραν. 


Lines 922, 923, 
MSS. and Edd. αἰσχρὸν ra μέν σε θεῖα πάντ᾽ ἐξειδέναι 
τά τ᾿ ὄντα καὶ μὴ, τὰ δὲ δίκαια μὴ εἰδέναι. 
εἰδέναι, after ἐξειδέναι, seems to me singularly inelegant, occu- 
pying, as it does, the same place in the verse. 
Besides, what are τὰ θεῖα τὰ μὴ ὄντα ὃ 
I propose to read the second line thus: 
τά Tt ὄντα καὶ μέλλοντα, τὰ δὲ δίκαια μή. 


μέλλοντα was first mistaken for μὴ ὄντα, and then the line was 
amended by some one striking out ὄντα and inserting εἰδέναι. A 
fruitful source of blunders is the habit which the writers of cur- 
sive MSS. had of accenting a syllable before completing the word 
without taking the pen from the paper. In this way, I conceive, 
μέλλοντα was transformed to μὴ ὄντα. 


Lines 964—974, 
(964) MSS. and Edd. ἣν Ζεὺς ἔπεμψε δεῦρό σοι σώζειν ἐμοί, 
“ Delendum censeo versum languidum et impeditum.” Badham. 


I do not see how the verse is “impeditus.” Its “languor” 
would be relieved by making σοι emphatic: δεῦρο col, σώζειν ἐμοί. 


The lines which follow are, I think, more questionable : 
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old” οὕνεχ᾽ ἡμῖν οὔποτ᾽ ἀποδώσεις θανών" 
ἀλλ᾽ ἥδε πατέρα νέρθεν ἀνακαλούμενον 

οὐκ ἀξιώσει τὸν πρὶν εὐκλεέστατον 

κακῶς ἀκοῦσαι, κυρία γάρ ἐστι νῦν. 

In the first line ἡμῖν, which is put in the most emphatic place, 
is not required at all for the sense: αὐτὸς would be more to the 
purpose. The meaning is at best a truism, suggested probably 
by lines 912, 913: 

κεῖνος δὲ πῶς 

τὰ ζῶντα τοῖς θανοῦσιν ἀποδοίη ποτ᾽ ἄν; 
and here is singularly out of place just after the invocation ὦ 
γέρον ὃς οἰκεῖς τόνδε λάϊνον τάφον ἀπόδος, x.t.A. The removal of these 
four lines enables us to surmount the difficulty, otherwise insu- 
perable, presented by lines 973, 974, which in the MSS. run 
thus: 

ἢ τήνδ᾽ ἀνάγκασόν γ᾽ εὐσεβοῦς πατρὸς 

κρείσσω φανεῖσαν τἄμ᾽ ἀποδοῦναι λέχη. 

“Barnesius γ᾽ in ποτ᾽ mutavit, οὐ restituit τάμά γ᾽, hoc recte, illud 
alterum ita, ut non removerit, quod dictum est ineptissime, meliorem se 
patre preebere debere Theonoen. Non pejorem se ut preberet, optan- 
dum erat. Scripsit Euripides: ἢ τήνδ᾽ ἀνάγκασόν ye, μὴ εὐσεβοῦς πατρὸς 
ἥσσω φανεῖσαν. Quum omissum esset μὴ colliquescens cum sequente 
diphthongo, que spe vel omissionis vel ut μ᾽ scriberetur caussa fuit, 
ἥσσω sententis jam repugnans in κρείσσω ab librariis erat mutatum. 
Elmsleius, qui ad Bacch. 263 se alias ostensurum dixit legendum esse 
ἢ τήνδ᾽ ἀνάγκασόν ye δυσσεβοῦς πατρὸς κρείσσω φανεῖσαν, quomodo id se 
effecturum putaverit, non video.” Herm. p. 99. 


Nor do I see how, retaining lines 965—968, the father could 
be called “impious.” But, omitting those lines, the sense is clear, 
He is called δυσσεβὴς by Menelaus, on the supposition that he has 
rejected his demand for restitution. The sequence of thought is 
this:—I invoke the dead Proteus to restore the sacred deposit 
entrusted to his charge. If he be deaf to my prayer, I call upon 
Hades to compel Theonoe to shew herself better than her im- 
pious sire and restore my wife. 

Hermann’s reading, besides introducing an intolerable ca- 
cophony into the first line, is quite inadmissible because of the 
repetition of ye. 

Dr Badham reads θεοσεβοῦς and παραδοῦναι. But how could 
Theonoe be superior to her θεοσεβὴς πατὴρ by merely restoring a 
trust, doing a common act of justice? 


ἣν 
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I believe that ἀποδοῦναι has been introduced in place of ἀπο- 


στῆσαι, used here by the poet in the sense of “restore, repay,” for 
which we repeatedly have ἀποστήσασθαι used in Demosthenes. 
The active voice is especially appropriate, as Theonoe’s duty was 
merely executive, the deposit having been entrusted to her 
father, not to herself, 


In conclusion, I will give the whole passage from line 959, 


adopting in 961 Dr Badham’s excellent correction πεσὼν for πόθῳ 
(which is more probable than Heath’s πιτνῶν) and rejecting 
Hermann’s arbitrary transposition of 960, 961, which defies 
interpretation. 


ἃ δ᾽ ἀξ ἡμῶν καὶ δίκαι ἡγούμεθα 

καὶ σῆς μάλιστα καρδίας ἀνθάψεται 
λέξω τόδ᾽ ἀμφὶ μνῆμα σοῦ πατρὸς πεσ ν᾽ 
ὦ γέρον, ὃς οἰκεῖς τόνδε λάϊνον τάφον, 


> , 


ἀπόδος, ἀπαιτῶ τὴν ἐμὴν δάμαρτά ce, 

ἣν Ζεὺς ἔπεμψε δεῦρο σοὶ, ower ἐμοί. 

ὦ νέρτερ᾽ Αἵδη καὶ σὲ σύμμαχον καλῶ, 

ὃς πόλλ᾽ ἐδέξω τῆσδ᾽ ἕκατι σώματα 
πεσόντα τῷ “po φασγάνῳ, μισθὸν δ᾽ ἔχεις" 
ἢ νῦν ἐκείνους ἀπόδος ἐμψύχους πάλιν, 

x 


ἢ τήνδ᾽ ἀνάγκασόν ye δυσσεβοῦς πατρὸς 


, a Ἂν» > 9» a , 
κρείσσω φανεῖσαν tap ἀποστῆσαι λέχη. 


Pflugk and Dindorf read 7 νυν in the last line but two. It is 


true that in MSS. νῦν is frequently written for the enclitic νυν, but 
here, I think, we require the emphatic “ now,” “this day.” 


Lines 1049—1052, 


MSS. EA. ἄκουσον ἤν τι καὶ γυνὴ λέξῃ σοφόν. 


βούλει λέγεσθαι μὴ θανὼν λόγῳ θανεῖν; 
ΜΕ. κακὸς μὲν ὄρνζ" εἰ δὲ κερδανῶ λέγων, 


ἕτοιμός εἶμι μὴ θανὼν λόγῳ θανεῖν. 


For the second line Hermann reads, after Fritzsch, 


βούλει λέγεσθαι, μὴ θανὼν ἔργῳ, θανεῖν; 


which Dr Badham adopts in his text (without the commas), but says 
- in his note, “‘ Hodie vero quod Cobetus suspicatus est multo magis_ 


“4 
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arridet; nempe λόγῳ θανεῖν a sequentibus huc intrusum; verisimile 


autem esse antiquam lectionem fuisse τεθνηκέναι.᾽" 
But a difficulty is still left. Helen asks, βούλει λέγεσθαι, κιτιλ.; 
Menelaus answers, εἰ δὲ κερδανῶ λέγων, NOt λεγόμενος. 
I cannot therefore believe that λέγεσθαι is genuine. The ori- 
ginal was perhaps ᾿ 


βούλει γενέσθαι τῶν λόγῳ τεθνηκότων; 


As λέξῃ preceded and λέγων followed, γενέσθαι was easily cor- 
rupted into λέγεσθαι and for the then unintelligible words τῶν λόγῳ 
τεθνηκότων, the latter part of verse 1052 was substituted. 


Lines 1055, 1056, 


MSS. σωτηρίας δὲ τοῦτ᾽ ἔχει τί νῶν ἄκος; 


παλαιότης γὰρ τῷ λόγῳ γ᾽ ἔνεστί τις. 


Hermann changes παλαιότης into ἀπαιόλη, for he says, “non 
memoratur παλαιότης alibi inventum.” I beg Hermann’s pardon. 
Any Greek Lexicon would have proved the contrary. Dr Bad- 
ham, though he rejects ἀπαιόλη, says: “παλαιότης Corruptum esse e 
particulis patet. Quomodo hoc nobis saluti erit? nam certe—vides 
quid adjicere debeat—callide hoc excogitatum est.” 

It seems to me that the received reading is the true one, and 
this the meaning of it: How will this work effectually in our 
preservation ? for the story you propose to tell is somewhat anti- 
quated (“usé,” “connu,” as the French say), and will therefore be 
detected. 


Line 1132, 
MSS. ἀλίμενα δ᾽ ὄρεα μέλεα βαρβάρου στολᾶς ὅτε σὺ τὸ πατρίδος 


Ww a 
dro προχευμάτων πνοᾷ τέρας ov τέρας, κ. τ. A. 


The passage, as corrected by successive editors, stands thus 
in Pflugk: 
Gripe’ av ὄρεα μέλεα βαρβάρου στολᾶς 
ὅτε σύτο πατρίδος ἀποπρὸ χειμάτων πνοᾷ 
τέρας, οὐ τέρας, ἀλλ᾽ ἔριν 
Δανάων νεφέλαν ἐπὶ ναυσὶν ἄγων ᾿ 


εἴδωλον ἱερὸν Ἤρας. 


eh 
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Hermann recurs to the old reading ἀλίμενα δ᾽, changes μέλεα to 
Madea, and ἀλλ᾽ ἔριν to ἔριν ἔριδι, retaining also the old reading 
νεφέλας. 

This is his interpretation: “ Malez autem montes inhospitales 
fuere quum longe a patria rejectus est ventis qui barbaro vestitu 
pulchrum monstrum, inanem rixarum Danais caussam, secum 
ducebat.”!! 

I never saw a more remarkable instance of what is called 
“construing through a brick wall.” 

To say nothing of other objections, where else is the ad- 
jective Μάλεος found? ‘Non memoratur alibi inventum.” 

On one point I agree with Hermann. These words must 
refer to Menelaus, ποῦ. to Paris, as Pflugk and others, misled by 
βαρβάρου crodas, have supposed. The strophe refers to Paris and 
his voyage with his prize to Troy; the antistrophe to the 
calamities which befel the Greeks on their return (πέτραις Καφηρίσιν, 
1128). “Quid,” says Hermann, “quid pridem mortuo Paridiad saxa 
Capharea?” a question which admits of no reply. But if the 
following words refer to Menelaus, surely he ought to be men- 
tioned. I believe that μέλεα is, somehow or other, a corruption 
of the name “Menelaus.” But what has Menelaus to do with a 
“barbarian fleet”? for surely it is a very forced interpretation to 
call his fleet βαρβάρου στολᾶς because it was coming from a 
barbarian country. We must therefore find some emendation 
for these words also.. What I venture to propose will require 
us to read ἔσυσο for govro. I should also be inclined to adopt 
Dr Badham’s suggestion of γέρας for τέρας, which he is confident 
is right, but has not introduced into his text. The passage will, 
therefore, stand as follows: 

ἀλίμενα δ᾽ ὄρεα σὺ, Mevera, ap οὐ ᾽στάλης, 
ὅτ᾽ ἔσυσο πατρίδος ἀποπρὸ χειμάτων mvoa,. 
γέρας οὐ γέρας, ἀλλ᾽ ἔριν 

Δαναῶν, νεφέλας ἐπὶ ναυσὶν ἄγων 


εἴδωλον ἱρὸν Ἥρας. 


Lines 1151—1154, 
MSS. ἄφρονες ὅσοι τὰς ἀρετὰς πολέμῳ 


κτᾶσθε κ. TX. 
καταπαυόμενοι 


, ~ > ~ 
πόνους θνατῶν ἀμαθώς. 


Vou. IV. March, 1858. 12 
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For πόνους θνατῶν Hermann reads πόθους θανάτων, and translates, - 
“mutuo moriendi desiderium explentes stultissime.” 

I propose νόμους θνατῶν: “In time of war brute force 
supersedes all law.” This reading gives force and appropriate- 
ness to the words ἄφρονες and ἀμαθῶς. 


Lines 1162 sqq. 
MSS. τείχεα δὲ φλογμὸς ) ὥστε Διὸς ἐπέσυτο φλὸξ, 
φλογερὸς 
ἐπὶ πάθεα πάθεσι φέρεις 
φέρουσ᾽ 
ἀλθίοις ἐν συμφοραῖς Ἰλίοις. 
αἰλίνοις. 
Neither φλογερὸς nor φλογμὸς can be tolerated with φλὸξ fol- 
lowing. ‘The true word is, I think, ἔλεγχος. 


Compare King Lear, 11. 2: 


Let the great gods, 
That keep this dreadful pother o’er our heads, 
Find out their enemies now. 


And in Arist. Nubes, 397, Strepsiades expresses the popular belief, 
τοῦτον yap δὴ φανερῶς ὁ Ζεὺς iyo’ ἐπὶ τοὺς ἐπιόρκους. 

And Lucian, following in the wake of the Aristophanic Socrates, 
taunts Zeus thus: θᾶττον γοῦν τῶν ἐπιορκεῖν τις ἐπιχειρούντων ἕωλον 
θρναλλίδα φοβηθείη ἂν ἣ τὴν τοῦ πανδαμάτορος κεραυνοῦ φλόγα. (Lucian, 
Timon, v. 2.) 

From this attribute, ὁ πάντα ἐλέγχων, comes the audacious 
title Ζεὺς ἐλεγχόμενος, which the same author gives to another 
jeu d esprit in which he insults over the old and feeble Deity. 


The next two lines are edited by Matthize thus: 
ἐπὶ πάθεα πάθεσιν φέρουσ᾽ 
[ἀθλίοις ἐν συμφοραῖς Ἰλίοισιν. 
ἀθλίοις is probably due to an interpretation of aidivos. For ἐν 
I would read ἐπὶ, the word συμφορὰς being easily supplied by the 
reader. 
The whole passage will then be: 


viv δ᾽ of μὲν Aida μέλονται κάτω, 


τείχεα δ' ἔλεγχος ὥστε Διὸς ἐπέσυτο φλὸξ 
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πὶ πάθεα πάθεσιν φέρουσ᾽ 


™~ ἥν, 


πὶ συμφοραῖς Ἰλίοισεν. 


In the corresponding passage of the strophe (lines 1147— 
1150) for καὶ ἰαχὴ σὴ I should adopt Hermann’s κἄτ᾽ ἰαχήθης, and 
take away the stop after βροτοῖς which makes nonsense of the 
whole passage. The Chorus is expressing utter doubt and con- 


fusion, not confidence in any divine revelation. 


kar ἰαχήθης xa Ἕλλανίαν 
ἄδικος, mpoddris, ἄπιστος, ἄθεος" οὐδ᾽ ἔχω 
τί τὸ σαφὲς, ὅτι πότ᾽ ἐν βροτοῖς 


τὸ θεῶν ἔπος ἀλαθὲς εὗρον. 


Line 1197, 

MSS. ΘΕ. οὐδέν τι χαίρω σοῖς λόγοις τὰ δ᾽ εὐτυχῶ. 
πῶς οἶσθα; μῶν σοι Θεονόη λέγει τάδε; 

“Excidisse hic versum Helene στιχομυθία prodit et quod Theocly- 
menus πῶς οἶσθα non πῶς δ᾽ οἶσθα dicit.” Herm. p. 117. 

I think, on the contrary, that the first line is an interpolation. 
To say nothing of the awkward expression οὐδέν τι...τὰ δὲ... it 
implies a delicacy and refinement of feeling quite out of character 
with the blunt barbarian. 


Line 1374, 
MSS. κάλλιστα δῆτ᾽ ἀνηρπασεν) ἐν τύχῃ πόσις. 
ἐνήρπασεν 


“Nullo lacune vestigio in libris scriptum: κάλλιστα δῆτ᾽ ἀνήρπασεν ἐν 
τύχῃ πόσις. Par. Εἰ. ἐνήρπασεν. Barnesius tacens edidit: κάλλιστα δῆτ᾽ 
ἀνήρπασεν τεύχη πόσις, numeris, de quibus nota est Porsoni in preefatione 
Hecube disputatio. Is in Kiddii Porsonianis p. 383, non attingere se 
manifestam hujus versus corruptelam dixit. Ac sane ut numeris, sic 
etiam sententis ratione ineptissima est lectio Barnesii. Nam quis hic 
nexus aut que copulatio sententiarum, omisso, quod illis, τὰ μὲν κατ᾽ 
οἴκους, opponi debebat, positoque, quod non habet quo referatur, δῆτα ἢ 
Quz denique ordinis verborum perversitas, quum non κάλλιστα, sed 
τεύχη primum sibi locum postularet? Apertissimum est, nisi plures, 
unum certe yersum excidisse, ut hunc fere in modum processerit oratio: 


τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλ᾽ ὅμοια' τῶν yap ἐν δόμοις ὅπλα 


κάλλιστα δῆθεν ἥρπασ᾽' ἐν τύχῃ πόσις." 
Herm. p. 188, 


122 
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Dindorf says: “Recte correxit Barnesius: totus autem . 


versus grammatico aliquo lacunam explente dignior videtur 
quam Euripide.” 

Dr Badham suggests κάλλιστα δὴ τάδ᾽ ἥρπασεν τεύχη πόσις, Which, 
however, leaves the line en Tair unconnected with what has 
gone before. 

I am confident that Euripides wrote this: 

κάλλιστα δ᾽ αὐτὸς ἤρκεσεν τύχῃ πόσις. 

The line thus fits in exactly with what precedes, τὰ μὲν κατ᾽ οἴκους 
εὐτυχοῦμεν, κι τι A. and the ἃ yap καθήσειν which immediately follows. 
There is no need now to suppose a lacuna, The general sense 
is :—Fortune favoured us, and Menelaus proved himself a match 
for her—“il se montra ἃ la hauteur de sa fortune”—by dexte- 
rously taking advantage of his good luck. He was, like Malvolio, 
“one worthy to touch fortune’s fingers.” 


Line 1388, 


MSS. καὶ σὲ προσποιούμεθα 
εὔνουν κρατεῖν τε στόματος ἢν δυνώμεθα 


΄ > " ν᾿ a ’ 
σωθέντες αὐτοὶ καὶ σὲ συσσῶσαι ποτε. 


“ΤΟΥΤῚ κρατεῖν re. Magna socordia est novissimorum editorum, qui 
κρατοῦντα ediderunt Stephani MSS. freti. Apertissimum est hoc ipsius 
esse Stephani inventum, non cogitantis feminas esse, quibus hee dicat 
Helena. Luculentum hoc documentum inter alia plurima est, ementi- 
tum esse Stephanum istos codices. Correxi, ut sententia et res jubebat.” 

Herm, p. 140. 


He reads κρατεῖν ye. But surely there is no reason to make 


any change. εἶναι is easily supplied with εὔνουν : “we claim your 


goodwill and your silence.” 


Lines 1447, 1448, 
MSS. κέκλησθέ μοι θεοὶ πολλὰ χρήστ᾽ ἐμοῦ κλύειν 


καὶ λυπρά γ᾽ ὀφείλω δ᾽ οὐκ ἀεὶ πράσσειν κακῶς, κ. τ. Ἃ, 


“Scaliger καὶ λύπρ. Musgravium, qui κέκτησθέ μοι οὐ πόλλ᾽ ἄχρηστα 
scribendum putabat, quod vertit: merwistis, ὁ dit mei, ut multa-de me 
audiatis inamena et tristia, ego non magis me intelligere fateor, quam 
quod Bothius edidit: κέκλησθέ por, θεοὶ, πόλλ᾽ ἄχρηστ᾽ ἐμοῦ κλύειν καὶ 
λύπρ᾽" aut, quam Pflugkius, qui servavit πολλὰ χρήστ᾽, incredibilem in his 
verbis sententiam invenit + testes vos swepe adhibui, dii, ut quam essem pro- 


πον a 


- 
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bus quamque idem miser cognosceretis. Animi caussa heec attuli omnipo- 
tentum interpretum commenta. Porsonus ad Orest. 1662, hunc se 
locum pro corrupto habere significavit: et quis hunc virum id non 
vidisse credat? Qui invocant deos, invocant, ut audiant dii: sed id dici 
valde inutile est, nisi dicant, quid orent. Posui, quod sententia flagita- 
bat: κέκλησθέ μοι, θεοί, πολλά, χρήστ᾽ ἐμοὶ τυχεῖν κἄλυπ᾽, Similiter Amphi- 
truo in Here. Fur. 501. Jovem orans: 
καίτοι κέκλησαι πολλάκις: μάτην πονῶ." 


Herm, p. 144. 

Dr Badham, leaving the text as he found it, justly says, 
*Nullum remedium huic versui attulerunt viri docti; nec czte- 
rorum conjecturis quidquam preestat Hermanni qui animi scilicet 
causa aliorum ineptias suis non ineptiores commemoravit.” 

It seems to me that a very slight change will restore the 
passage to its integrity. In Sophocles, Cid. Col. 504, we read, 
or ought to read: 

τὸν τόπον δ᾽ ἵνα 
χρῆ “ora μ᾽ ἐφευρεῖν... 
And the Scholiast supplies another instance, No. 537, in the 
Sophoclean fragments, Ed. Dindorf. 


In this place, therefore, I read : 
κέκλησθέ μοι, θεοὶ, πολλά" χρῆ or ἐμοῦ κλύειν 


καὶ νῦν γ᾽; «TA. 


Line 1512, 

MSS. ἄναξ, τὰ κἀκιστ᾽ ἐν δόμοις εὑρήκαμεν. 

Each editor, in succession, has tried his hand on this unfor- 
tunate line, and other “viri docti” have prescribed without pro- 
ducing any σωτηρίας ἄκος. 

Dr Badham abandons the patient as incurable. _ Perhaps he 
is so. I will briefly enumerate the different prescriptions, 


1. Pierson: τὰ κάλλιστ᾽ ἐν δόμοις σ᾽ εὑρήκαμεν. 
But τὰ κάλλιστα cannot be put ad libitum for κάλλιστα. 


2. Duport and Barnes: τὰ χείριστ᾽ ἐν δόμοις εὑρήκαμεν. 
But he had surely found τὰ χείριστ᾽ out of doors. 


3. Matthize: κάκιστα ray δόμοις εὑρήκαμεν. 
To which the same objection applies. 
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4. Dobree: ra μάκιστ᾽ ἐν δόμοις εὑρήκαμεν, comparing Eur. Hipp. 
τὰ μάκιστ᾽ ἐμῶν κακῶν. This gives no better sense than the others. 


5, Hermann appropriates τὰ μάκιστ᾽ without acknowledgment, 

and reads: 

τὰ μάκιστ᾽ ἐν δόμοις σ᾽ εὑρήκαμεν, 
which is open to the same. objection as τὰ κάλλιστ᾽ in Pierson’s 
reading. 

Finally, Dindorf denies the right of the patient to be admitted 
into the hospital at all. “Ego quidem vereor ne recte habeat 
librorum scriptura, totus autem versus a Hepoars abit aliquo sit 
compositus lacunze utcunque resarciendze causa.” To this 
opinion I am somewhat inclined myself, but Bh also written 
a prescription I wish it to be tried: 


, , e , 
ἄναξ, καθίστασ' ἃ ᾽ν δόμοις εὑρήκαμεν. 


“Stop what I find within doors,” namely, the preparations for 
the marriage-festival, ὡς καίν᾽ ἀκούσει πήματ᾽ ἐξ ἐμοῦ τάχα. 


Lines 1561 sqq. 

MSS. οὐκ ef” ἀναρπάσαντες Ἑλλήνων νόμῳ 

νεανίαις ὦμοισι ταύὔρειον δέμας 
ἐς πρῶραν ἐμβαλεῖτε, φάσγανόν θ᾽ ἅμα 
πρόχειρον ὥσει σφάγια τῷ τεθνηκότι; 

Musgrave has the merit of first discerning the true sense of 
these last words, He saw that dacyavov...dce was a parenthesis 
interrupting the speech of Menelaus, but for ὥσει he proposed 
ὠρεῖ, which cannot stand. Duport proposed ὥθει, which is now 
generally adopted. Hermann however, mistaking as it seems 
wilfully the meaning attached by former editors to the paren- 
thesis, says: 

“Quod nisi egregie fallor, scripsit Euripides ex nuncii persona: 
φασγάνῳ θ᾽ ἅμα πρόχειρος ὥθει. Menelaus ipse propellebat taurum, idque 
stricto ense, in speciem parati ad defendendum ab se taurum, re vera 
autem quo paratior aggrederetur Algyptios.” p. 156. 


. Egregie fallitur. 
For ὥσει I should read not ὥθει, but doe. The sense does not 
differ, but ὦσε, being a rarer form, would be more easily corrupted 
into ὥσει. The following is the sense of the whole passage: 
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“ And Menelaus called out, ‘O ye that sacked Ilium city, will 
ye not come on, and, in Greek fashion, heave the bull bodily 
upon your lusty shoulders, and fling him in for’ard’—and at the 
word he thrust forward his sword to be ready to hand—<‘a sacri- 
fice to the dead?’” Menelaus had slung the sword at his back 
by a baldrick, and with significant gesture he hitched the handle 
forward towards his hand, adding significantly the words σφάγια 
τῷ τεθνηκότι. In narrating this, the actor acted, as well as spoke. 


Line 1567, 
μονάμπυκον δὲ Μενέλεως ψήχων δέρην 
μέτωπά τ᾽ ἐξέπεισεν ἐσβῆναι δόρυ. 

“Permira est Pflugkii interpretatio: υἱῷ quamvis unius vittis evinctum 
tauri collum frontemque permulcendo obtinuit Menelaus, ut in navi consis- 
teret. Ubinam istud viz in Greecis est? ubinam quamvis wnius? quo 
profecto nihil ineptius dixisset Euripides. Nam quis tandem homo cum 
grege taurorum congrediatur? quasi non vel unum mitigare difficillimum 
sit. Denique quid id ad Menelaum, qui preter illum unum non habebat 
alios quos domare posset? Unde vero etiam vitte? Funem iste taurus 
circum cornua religatum habebat, quo duceretur: ex quo dictus est 
μονάμπυκος. Neque enim Grecorum tauri mansuetiores nostris fuere. 
Sed obliviscuntur homines docti, quum inter libros sedent, que suis 
quotidie oculis vident. Juvisset hic consuluisse Brodeum, qui uno 
vinculo ligatam cervicem interpretatus erat.” Herm. p. 156. 

Hermann’s interpretation seems to me to be as wonderful as 
any. When does ἄμπυξ mean “a rope”? But the great difficulty 
is not noticed: the sailors had already pitched the bull into the 
ship. How could Menelaus persuade him to enter? I believe 
that μονάμπυκον here is not an adjective agreeing with δέρην but 
a substantive, and has its usual signification of a horse, which 
Theoclymenus, we may suppose, gave to them as well as the bull. 
(Cf. lines 1258—1260.) The bull Menelaus sacrificed; the horse 
he kept and put in harness when he got him home. Perhaps 
Stesichorus, or Stasinus, improving on Homer, had related how 
he spoiled the Egyptians. But, considering that this hypothesis 
is unsupported by evidence, and also that the Greek dramatists 
seldom or never assume that the audience has any previous ac- 
quaintance with the plot ; considering too the abruptness of the 
transition, (which has not unnaturally misled commentators,) I 
incline to think that the two lines in question are due to an 
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interpolator who drew from lines 1258 sqq. the inference above 
mentioned. I am the more inclined to hold that the hand of a 
forger is here from the false antithesis of prepositions in ἐξέπεισεν 
εἰσβῆναι. Genuine or not, the lines must be punctuated thus : 


μονάμπυκον δὲ Mevédews, ψήχων δέρην 


μέτωπά τ᾽, ἐξέπεισεν εἰσβῆναι δόρυ. 


Line 1590, 
MSS. πάλιν πλέωμεν Ναξίαν" Ὁ κέλευε σύ. 
ἀξίαν" : 

Musgrave conjectures, for Nagiav or ἀξίαν, ἑστίαν. Dindorf 
ἀκτίαν. 

Bothe reads: πάλιν πλέωμεν' ἄξιον" κέλευε σύ. 

Pflugk says: ‘ Suspicor scribendum éEavels, SC. Kddws,” & SUS- 
picion which he will scarce find any one to share, 

Hermann: πάλιν πλέωμεν, ἀξιῶ. ᾽γκέλευε σύ. 

ἀξιῶ appears to me to be singularly weak in this place. 

Dr Badham conjectures ἀντίαν, “retrorsum,” though he leaves 
ναξίαν in the text. Before I saw his note, the same word dyriay 
had suggested itself to me, but I should punctuate differently, 
thus : 

πάλιν πλέωμεν' ἀντίαν κέλευε ov. 

The boatswain, I suppose, was said technically ἀντίαν κελεύειν 
when he gave the order for turning the ship round. “ Pull stroke- 
side, back bow-side.” Technical terms are seldom preserved in 
literature, so I am not deterred by wanting an example. 


Lines 1591, 1592, | 
MSS. and Edd. - ...€k δὲ ταυρείου φόνου 


Ἀτρέως σταθεὶς παῖς... 


σταθεὶς cannot be right. It has. been borrowed by ἃ tran- 
scriber from line 1583, ἐπὶ ταυρείῳ σφαγῇ σταθεὶς, to supply an 
illegible word in the MS, which he was copying. Were it not 
that στρέφ᾽ οἴακ᾽ comes in the preceding line, I should feel certain 
that the illegible word was στραφ εἰς. 


Ἢ 
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Line 1608, 
MSS. ταύτῃ προσῆγε χειρὶ δεξιᾷ ξίφος. 


Hermann truly says that χειρὶ δεξιᾷ is “languidé dictum,” but 
without a shadow of authority substitutes βαρβάροις for δεξιᾷ, 
leaving, as it seems to me, χειρὶ still more “languid” than before. 

I conceive that the true reading was δεξιώτατα, which was cor- 
rupted into δεξιὰ, and then some one completed the line by 
inserting χειρί. : 


Read : ταύτῃ προσῆγε δεξιώτατα ξίφος. 


Lines 1610, 1611, 

MSS. ἐπ᾿ οἰάκων δὲ Bas 
ἄναξ εἰς “Ἑλλάδ᾽ εἶπεν εὐθύνειν δόρυ. 

“Barnesius ἐς Sed nemo ad ineptissimum istud ἄναξ offendit. 
Quid opus erat nomine, quo Menelaus designaretur, ubi non poterat de 
quoquam alio cogitari? quid autem nuncio in mentem venit, cui solus 
Theoclymenus ἄναξ est, ut Menelaum isto nomine appellaret, quem nullo 
modo poterat ἄνακτα vocare, nisi saltem ναὸς adjiceret? Id scribendum 
fuit ἀλλάξ. Hesychius: ἀλλάξ, ἐνηλλαγμένως. Ideo dixit Euripides én’ 
οἰάκων Bas. Nam gubernator, ut ex v. 1609, intelligitur, retro verterat 
navem, Aigyptum repetiturus.” 


Dindorf assents to this change. But there is no authority 
for ἀλλάξ, It is never used by classical writers at all, and the 
sense which Hesychius gives is not “conversely” but “alternately.” 
I always observe that when a commentator is in great straits he 
quotes Hesychius. But here, even that desperate resource fails. 
Moreover, there is no proof that the ship had been turned 
round towards home in obedience to the clamour of the sailors. 
It is no such easy matter to turn a fifty-oared galley ; and before 
the operation could be accomplished, Menelaus and his men 
were among them with drawn swords, 

The word should, I think, be ἀρχάς. αἰάκων ἀρχαὶ would be 
used as νεὼς ἀρχαὶ (1580). 


Read: ἐπ᾿ οἰάκων δὲ Bas 
ἀρχὰς, ἐς Ἑλλάδ᾽, κ.τ.λ, 
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Line 1618, 
MSS. and Edd. xopos. 


Read, meo periculo, ΠΡΟΣΠΟΛΟΣ, and substitute it in every 
case for ΧΟΡΟΣ down to line 1639. All the part attributed to the 
Chorus in this scene is suitable to the character of a faithful 
slave, but not to that of captive Greek women, It is remarkable 
that no Editor has thought of making the change. Hermann, in 
his preface, even says: “ Chorus non multum consilio, plus silentio 
Helenam adjuvans, in fine fabule preter expectationem fortis in 
defendenda Theonoa;” and yet he did not see the natural course 
to take. 

The Chorus would scarcely have had such a gratuitous lie 
put into their mouths as lines 1619, 1620, 


> ” > ΕΝ » > ΕΓ πο »“" 
οὐκ ἄν ποτ᾽ ηὔχουν οὔτε σ᾽ οὔθ᾽ ἡμᾶς λαθεῖν 
Μενέλαον, ὦναξ, ὡς ἐλάνθανεν παρών. 
Again, in line 1630, Theoclymenus uses the masculine gen- 
der and singular number. ; 
ἀλλὰ δεσποτῶν κρατήσεις δοῦλος ὦν; 


Hermann’s κρατήσει is awkward, and in the highest degree im- 
probable. 


Lines 1650—1655, 


MSS. ἐς μὲν yap ἀεὶ τὸν παρόντα viv χρόνον 
κείνην κατοικεῖν σοῖσιν ἐν δόμοις ἐχρῆν" 
ἐπεὶ δὲ Τροίας ἐξανεστάθη βάθρα 

4 πὶ - , > eS 
καὶ τοῖς θεοῖς παρέσχε τοὔνομ᾽, οὐκέτι 
> “ > - “ > “ ’ 
ἐν τοῖσιν αὐτοῖς δεῖ νιν ἐζεῦχθαι γάμοις, 


ἐλθεῖν δ᾽ ἐς οἴκους καὶ συνοικῆσαι πόσει. 


“ Sententia hee est: ροβίχιναην Helena nomen prebuit diis, ut simula- 
crum ab Junone ex sthere factum Helena diceretur. Que sequuntur, in 
edd. omnibus, etiam novissimis, excepta Bothiana, ita scripta sunt: 
οὐκέτι ἐν τοῖσιν αὐτοῖς δεῖ νιν ἐζεῦχθαι γάμοις, ἐλθεῖν δ᾽ ἐς οἴκους καὶ συνοικῆ- 
σαι πόσει. Sensit aliquid turbatum esse Pflugkius, qui non protulisset 
malam conjecturam, si, quod officium erat editoris, Bothii editionem 
inspexisset. Is recte vidit interpungendum esse post οὐκέτι, et deinde 
scribendum ἐν τοῖσι δ᾽ αὐτοῖς δεῖ νιν ἐζεῦχθαι γάμοις. Debebat vero etiam 
ἐλθεῖν τ᾽ ἐς οἴκους scribere.” Herm. p. 166. 
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Bothe is, doubtless, right in putting a stop after οὐκέτι: but I 
think that the subsequent line wants further correction. I find 
in the Gidipus Rex of Sophocles, line 1248, 


τὴν δὲ τίκτουσαν λίποι 


»“" = a 
τοῖς οἷσιν αὐτοῦ δύστεκνον παιδουργίαν. 


Ι propose therefore to read in this passage, 


ἐν δ᾽ οἷσιν αὐτῆς δεῖ νιν ἐζεῦχθαι γάμοις. 


Line 1658, 

MSS. πάλαι δ᾽ ἀδελφὴν καὶ πρὶν ἐξεσώσαμεν. 
Heath, Matthiee, Bothe: κἂν πρὶν, to which Dindorf assents. 
Hermann says: 


“ Vulgatam ego quoque servandam duxi, propterea maxime, quod non 
suo loco ponendum esset ἄν: nam dicendum potius erat πάλαι δ᾽ ἂν 
ἀδελφὴν καὶ πρὶν ἐξεσώσαμεν. Potuit autem omitti, quia quod sequitur 
ἀλλ᾽ ἥσσον ἦμεν mutata constructionis forma dictum est pro εἰ μὴ ἧσσον 
ἦμεν." p. 167. 


I doubt whether κἂν πρὶν be right; I have no doubt that the 
lectio vulgata is wrong. 

A very slight change will make it quite correct. In the Iph. 
in Taur. line 26, we find ἐκαινόμην ξίφει, though indeed the imperfect 
tense is so frequently found with this the true imperfect sense, 
that an example is scarcely needed. Read the imperfect here 
also: 

πάλαι δ᾽ ἀδελφὴν καὶ πρὶν ἐξεσώ ζομεν. 
“Long ere this we were minded to rescue our sister.” 


Wit. Gro. CLARK. 


I nope I may be excused for adding to Mr Clark’s remarks a 
few suggestions of my own relative to the text of the Helena. 


Lines 234—239. 
6 Πριαμίδας ἔπλευσε βαρβάρῳ πλάτᾳ 
τὰν ἐμὰν ἐφ᾽ ἑστίαν 
ἐπὶ τὸ δυστυχὲς 
κάλλος, ὡς ἕλοι γάμον ἐμόν, 
ἁ δὲ δόλιος a πολυκτόνος Κύπρις 


Δαναΐδαις ἄγουσα θάνατον Ipiapidas τε. 
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It is proposed to alter a δὲ into ἅ re, so as to refer Κύπρις to the . 


verb ἔπλευσε which has gone before. But this is unsatisfactory. 
The difficulty is, I believe, to be explained by supposing that 
some words such as σφ᾽ ἔπεμπε have fallen out after Κύπρις. The 
passage will then resemble in form and matter Soph. Electr. 
1395, ὁ Μαίας δὲ παῖς Ἑρμῆς σφ᾽ ἄγει δόλον σκότῳ κρύψας κιτιλ. I sup- 
pose the copy from which the existing MSS. are taken, to have 
been tattered in this part, and the final words of some of the 
lines to have been lost. _ Immediately below, v. 241, the sense 
seems to require the addition of ἐφίζουσα or ἐφημένη, 


ἡ δὲ χρυσέοις θρόνοις [ἐφημένη] 

Διὸς ὑπαγκάλισμα σεμνὸν Ἥρα, 
and in vy. 169 γόοις has fallen out of most of the MSS. The loss 
of final words from this cause is not uncommon. The closing 


passage of the Agamemnon, in which vv. 1664, 1673, 1674, are 
imperfect in the MSS., will serve as an illustration. 


Line 302. 
σμικρὸν δ᾽ ὁ καιρὸς apr’ ἀπαλλάξαι βίου. 
This verse is condemned by Mr Clark as spurious, p. 158, 
May we not read 
σμικροῦ δὲ καιροῦ κάρτ᾽ ἀπαλλάξαι βίον, 


‘It is the work of a very brief moment to put an end to life’? 


Line 324. 


τάφον λιποῦσα τόνδε σύμμιξον κόρῃ, 
ὅθενπερ εἴσει πάντα. τἀληθῆ φράσαι 
ἔχουσ᾽ ἐν οἴκοις τοῖσδε, τί βλέπεις πρόσω ; 
Others again punctuate differently, so as to take τἀληθῆ φράσαι 


with εἴσε. But the awkwardness still remains. The passage 
should perhaps be read 


τάφον λιποῦσα τόνδε σύμμιξον κόρῃ" 
ὅθενπερ ἔσται πάντα τἀληθῆ φράσαι 


lal ld 
ἔχουσ᾽ ἐν οἴκοις τοῖσδε, τί βλέπεις πρόσω ; 


i.e. ἔχουσα ὅθενπερ ἔσται. 
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Lines 375—380. 


ὦ μάκαρ Ἀρκαδίᾳ ποτὲ παρθένε Καλλιστοῖ, Διὸς 
ἃ λεχέων ἐπέβας τετραβάμοσι γυίοις, 

ὡς πολὺ ματρὸς ἐμᾶς ἔλαχες πλέον, 

ἃ μορφᾷ θηρῶν λαχνογυίων 

ὄμματι λάβρῳ σχῆμα λεαίνης 

ἐξαλλάξασ᾽ ἄχεα λύπης. 


Pflugk has made a very unsuccessful attempt to construe the 
passage as it stands. But, even if the grammar were not hope- 
less, the fatal objection remains that the legend represents Cal- 
listo as changed not into a lioness, but into a bear. If Euripides 
_ departed from the common story, he must have done so wilfully, 
for the most brilliant constellation of the Northern heavens bore 
its testimony night after night and all night through to the 
truth of the accredited version. But such recklessness is not to 
be thought of. 

Hermann reads ἃ popdas, and alters A€AINHC into AIAINEIC, 
substituting ἄχθεα for ἄχεα. The last correction is required by 
the metre. He construes the passage; ‘Que forme hirsutarum 
ferarum speciem largo oculo defles,’ adding ‘Sic ὄμματι λάβρῳ recte 
de uberibus lacrimis dictum.” And Mr Arnold may have had 
Euripides, or rather Hermann, in his mind, when he wrote in his 
tragedy of Merope how 


The youthful Arcas, born of Zeus, 
His fleeing mother, 

᾿ς Transform’d Callisto, 
Unwitting follow’d 
And raised his spear. 
Turning with piteous 
Distressful longing 
Sad, eager eyes 
Mutely she regarded 
Her well known enemy. 
Low moans half utter’d 
What speech refus’d her: 
Tears cours’d, tears human, 
Down those disfigur’d 
Once human cheeks. 
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The picture which Mr Arnold has here drawn is beautiful 
enough; but the idea in Euripides is entirely different. Helen 
admires the lot of Callisto who laying aside her human nature had 
at the same time thrown off the weight of her human sorrows. 
Her tears ceased to flow, when she was transformed. Let 
those, who will, accept Hermann’s explanation, ‘Denique quod 
commutasse pondus doloris dicitur, eo refertur, quod quum prius 
- propter virginitatem amissam doluisset, nunc dolet ob forme 
mutationem. Preesenti usus est poeta, quod manet in ccelo ursa.’ 
Neither will his rendering of ὄμματι λάβρῳ stand. Mr Arnold’s 
expression, ‘sad, eager eyes,’ would be a less objectionable trans- 
lation of = Greek ; but the simple meaning of λάβρος is ‘ devour- 
ing, savage.’ 

I should propose to alter CKHMAAGAINHC into CXHMATPIAT- 
NéIc, and read the passage thus : 


a 


ἃ ᾽ν μορφᾷ θηρῶν λαχνογυίων 

ὄμματι λάβρῳ σχῆμ᾽ ἀγριαίνεις,. 

ἐξαλλάξασ᾽ ἄχθεα λύπης. 
The word ἀγριαίνειν does not indeed occur elsewhere in the Tra- 
gedians, but both itself and its compounds are found in Plato, 
and probably in earlier authors, so that its absence from the 
Tragedians must be regarded as an accident. 


Line 574. 
οὐκ ἔστιν ἄλλη of τις ἀντ᾽ ἐμοῦ γυνή. 


Read σοι for σή. 


Line 576. 


τὸ σῶμ᾽ ὅμοιον, τὸ δὲ σαφές μ᾽ ἀποστερεῖ. 
μ᾽ op μ ρ 


Read ἀποστερεῖς. 


Line 785. 
ὕβριν θ᾽ ὑβρίζειν εἰς ἔμ᾽ ἣν ἔτλην ἐγώ. 
Read ὧν, ‘to reproach me with the fate I endured.’ 


Line 909. 
ἡμᾶς δὲ μακαρίως μέν, ἀθλίως δ᾽ ἐμοί, 
Ἑρμῆς ἔδωκε πατρὶ σῷ σώζειν πόσει 


τῷδ᾽, 
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The first line, if correctly read, must mean ‘fortunately in- 
deed, yet miserably for me,’ but this is not the sense required. 
The interposition of Hermes, though bringing her much misery, 
was yet the saving of Helen. For €MOI read omoy, ‘fortunately 
I allow, yet miserably at the same time.’ 


Line 993. 


κτεῖν᾽, εἰ δοκεῖ wor’ δυσκλεῶς yap ov κτενεῖς" 


which is taken to mean ‘slay me, if you will, for I shall die not 
ignobly;’ as if the words had been δυσκλεῶς γὰρ od θανοῦμαι. 
I question whether this sense can be extracted from the text 
as it stands. Surely the original reading was δυσκλεῶς γὰρ οὖν 
κτενεῖς, ‘for be assured my murder will bring you shame.’ This 
is admirably suited to the reply of Theonoe 


φιλῶ τ᾽ ἐμαυτήν, καὶ κλέος τοὐμοῦ πατρὸς 
» a ? > Os ’ 
οὐκ ἂν μιάναιμ᾽, οὐδὲ συγγόνῳ χάριν 


δοίην ἄν, ἐξ ἧς δυσκλέης φανήσομαι. 


Lines 1132, 8. 


ἀλίμενα δ᾽ ὄρεα μέλεα βαρβάρου στολᾶς 


᾿ς δι. , » 4 , a 
ὅτ᾽ ἔσυτο πατρίδος ἀποπρὸ χειμάτων πνοᾷ K. T. As 


The passage is cited and ingeniously emended by Mr Clark 
above p. 168. But I cannot help thinking that Pflugk is right 
in referring the words to Paris, not to Menelaus. Not only 
in the expression βαρβάρου crodas do I see this, but also in γέρας 
οὐ γέρας ἀλλ᾽ ἔριν Δαναῶν (according to Dr Badham’s correction), 
which gains considerable force if it describes that which follows 
on the act ἐπὶ ναῦσιν ἄγων. The prize, which Paris bore across 
seas, proved no prize, but a cause of strife for the Greeks. These 
words will then have a close parallel in Eur, Androm, 103. 


Ἰλίῳ aimewa Πάρις οὐ γάμον ἀλλά tev’ ἄταν 
ἠγάγετ᾽ εὐναίαν εἰς θαλάμους “Ἑλέναν. 
I believe that the passage in the Helena expresses a vain regret 


that those Eubcean rocks, which had been so fatal to the Greeks, 
had not rather wrecked Paris, when he was carrying the phantom 
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Helen to Troy, and thus prevented all their woes. The passage | 


might be read in some such way as this, 

ἀλίμενα δ᾽ ὄρεα pére ὁ βάρβαρος στολᾷ 

εἴθ᾽ ἔσυτο πατρίδος ἀποπρὸ χειμάτων πνοᾷ. 
‘ Would that the barbarian (Paris) with his fleet had been driven 
by the stormy blasts far away from his native land against these 
fatal havenless rocks, when he was carrying off on ship-board a 
prize, which was no prize, but ete.’ The metre, being trimeter 
iambic, is satisfied by a dactyl at the commencement of the 
second line, though the strophe has a tribrach. The following 
strophe and antistrophe supply an instance of a like variation. 
Compare lines 1148 and 1162. 

Without laying much stress on this particular way of emend- 
ing the passage, I have a sort of conviction that the original 
text, however read, gave this meaning. The passage thus forms 
a good introduction to the questioning of the Chorus on the 
dispensations of the gods, which opens the next strophe. 


Line 1353. 
ὧν ov θέμις οὔθ᾽ ὁσία 
ἐπύρωσας ἐν θαλάμοις, 
μῆνιν δ᾽ ἔχεις μεγάλας 
ματρός, ὦ παῖ, θυσίας 
ov σεβίζουσα θεοῖς. 
_ The lines in the strophe, corresponding to vy. 1353, 1354, are 
ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἔπαυσ᾽ εἰλαπίνας 
θεοῖς βροτείῳ τε γένει, 
shewing that the metre is at fault as well as the sense. Hermann 
proposes to rectify both the one and the other by reading 
ὃν ov θέμις σ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ὁσία 
᾿πύρωσας ἐν σοῖς θαλάμοις. 

In this, as in all other emendations which I have seen, the 
meaning assigned to πυροῦν is ‘to inflame with love.’ I am 
disposed to think that the critics are on the wrong scent here, 
The context suggests another sense, which the word more com- 
monly bears, e.g. isch. Prom. V. 497, ‘to burn a sacrifice,’ and 
I believe that in the original text, whatever this may have been, 
it bore this meaning. Perhaps we may read 
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ot οὐ θέμις σ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ὁσία 

᾿πύρωσας ip ἐν θαλάμοις, ι 
or ὡς for oi’, as is actually read by Vettori and by the MSS. (?) of 
Stephens, the metre allowing a spondee in the first foot. The 
passage thus hangs together much better. Helen had offended 
‘the great goddess by offering secret and illicit sacrifices in her 
chamber, to the neglect of those hallowed rites which were cele- 
brated under the broad sky, and in the full moonlight. (vv. 1366, 
1367). Hermann rightly reads θεᾶς for θεοῖς v. 1354. The story 
was doubtless told at length in the Cypria, and was well known 
to Euripides’ hearers. But whatever may be the difficulty in sup- 
posing such an allusion, it exists already in θυσίας οὐ σεβίζουσα, 
and is rather diminished than increased by the explanatory 
ἐπύρωσας ip ἐν θαλάμοις as 1 propose to read it. 


Line 1387. 
σιγητέον prot’ καὶ σὲ προσποιούμεθα 
εὔνουν, κρατεῖν τε στόματος, ἣν δυνώμεθα, 


σωθέντες αὐτοί, καὶ σὲ συσσῶσαί ποτε. 


For κρατεῖν re read κράτει δέ. 


Line 1500. 
. — γενοίμεθα Λίβυες 

οἰωνοὶ στολάδες. Kk. τ. λ. 
The corresponding lines of the antistrophe in the present 
text stand thus : 

δι᾽ αἰθέρος ἱέμενοι 

παῖδες Τυνδαρίδαι. 
Hermann inserts ὅθε in the strophe and transposes Λίβυες and 
στολάδες, reading | 

γενοίμεθ᾽ ὅθι στολάδες 

οἰωνοὶ Λίβυες, 
which is rash enough. It is not often that the least violent 
emendation consists in altering both strophe and antistrophe, 
but I believe it is so here. Read in the strophe γενοίμεθ᾽ οὗ Λίβυες, 
and in the antistrophe, δι᾿ αἰθέρ᾽ ἱέμενοι. 


Vou. IV. March, 1858. 13 
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Lines 1534 sqq. 
ὁ μὲν yap ἱστόν, ὁ δὲ πλάτην καθίστατο 
ταρσόν τε χειρί, λευκά θ᾽ ἱστί᾽ εἰς ἕν ἦν, 
πηδάλιά te ζεύγλαισι παρακαθίετο. ° 
The difficulty in this passage is twofold. The words ταρσόν τε 
χειρί can scarcely be genuine, while the phrase εἰς é ἦν is utterly 
unintelligible. 

An expression in another passage in Euripides, ταρσῷ κατήρει; 
Iph. Taur, 1345, will suggest a not improbable correction of the 
former of these. Read 

ὁ δὲ πλάτην καθίστατο 
ταρσῷ κατήρει. 
There are many points of resemblance between the messenger’s 
speech here and that of the Iphigenia in Tauris, 

The ταρσός is the whole bank of oars, and never, I believe, the 
blade of a single oar, as it is explained in some Lexicons, 

Instead of €I1GENHN for lack of anything better I would 
suggest €ICIINOHN, ‘to catch the breeze.’ The whole passage 
would then run thus: 

ὁ μὲν yap ἱστόν, ὁ δὲ πλάτην. καθίστατο 


-“ , Ld ¢ n > ’ 
ταρσῷ κατήρει, λευκά θ᾽ ior’ εἰς πνοήν. 


Lines 1609—1611. 
ἠρήμωσε δὲ 

σῶν ναυβατῶν ἐρέτμ᾽. ἐπ᾽ οἰάκων δὲ βὰς 

ἄναξ ἐς Ἑλλάδ᾽ εἶπεν εὐθύνειν δόρυ. 
emended by Mr Clark above p. 177. It seems: ἕο me that the 
passage may be very simply corrected by reading ἄνακτ᾽ for ἄναξ. 
The helmsman is here called οἰάκων ἄναξ, as above he is οἰάκων 
φύλαξ, and the expression has a close parallel in κώπης ἄναξ, ‘a 
rower,’ Asch, Pers. 378. Eur. Cycl. 86. The steersman was an 
Egyptian (v. 1579), and had had some misgivings before as 
to the course of the ship. In the tumult, which ensued, 
he left the helm (v. 1600). Menelaus cuts down the rowers; 
and then, going after the steersman (βὰς ἐπὶ ἄνακτα οἰάκων) bids 
him again take the helm, and steer the ship towards Greece. 


J. B. Lieutroor. 
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IV. 


De particulis ye et et ye. 


HERMANY’S definition of ye “vim aut minuendi aut augendi 
habet” (Scott and Lidd. Lexie.) cannot be strictly true: for how 
can the same word possess two opposite characters? It cannot 
be in the nature of a particle at one time to strengthen, at 
another to weaken. It must be δυοῖν ye θάτερον: and beyond 
question to strengthen, not to weaken, is the innate property of 
ye. But it may be said that, while ye strengthens positively and 
directly, it also weakens indirectly, or comparatively, or inferen- 
tially. I answer, it is not the ye that thus weakens, but some- 
thing extraneous to ye. For instance, 


σώθηθ᾽ ὅσον ye τοὐπ᾽ ἔμ᾽" 
““be saved—at all events as much as in me lies.” 


Here it may be said that ye limits the general idea of preser- 
vation contained in the single word σώθητι. It would be more cor- 
rect to say that ὅσον roim ἐμέ performs this function, and that 
ye intensifies, not the general idea of preservation, but this idea 
rendered particular by association with ὅσον τὸ ἐπ᾽ ἐμέ. So that 
we may explain it thus: σώθητι----σώθητί ye ὅσον τὸ en’ ἐμέ. To 
take another instance, 

εἰ μὴ πάντες, μέρος γε. 

I have somewhere seen this passage quoted as an instance of 
the limiting property of ye. Te does not limit here: μέρος lessens 
or takes from the idea of πάντες, and ye illumines and invigorates 


pépos—“ If not all (which may be doubtful), at any rate a portion 
(which is certain).” The same principle applies to 


θύσω φόνον ye θῆλυν. Bacche, 796. 


Here it is θῆλυν φόνον that qualifies and particularizes the vague- 
ness of θύσω, while ye intensifies θύσω as connected with φόνον 
θῆλυν-----“41 will sacrifice,—ay woman’s blood will I sacrifice.” 

Hence it appears that ye is intensive, confirmative, or affir- 
mative—nothing more. As it does not weaken or limit indi. 
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rectly or comparatively, neither does it inferentially. For 
instance, 


καὶ τοῖς ye χρηστοῖς εὖ λέγειν ἐφαίνετο. Orest. 930. 


“Τὸ the good at any rate,” whatever others thought of his speech. 
Here, ye simply sets the seal to the statement εὖ λέγειν ἐφαίνετο, aS 
strictly connected with τοῖς χρηστοῖς : the inference that the bad 
thought ill of his speech cannot be drawn from ye; but if drawn 
at all, it must be drawn from something extraneous to ye, from 
the subjective idea of the narrator or of the reader, 

In translating this versatile particle, we must take care not 
to overload it.—“ Certainly,” “sure,” “surely,” “at all events,” 
“οὗ course,” “that is to say,” many ways of Englishing it these, 
and yet not too many: for ye, like other words, while it ever 
retains its essential and inalienable power, still varies circum- 
stantially in the application of that power. We will now con- 
sider a few passages. 


οὗτος (Ἔρως) yap ἄῤχει καὶ θεῶν, ὅπως θέλει, 


κἀμοῦ γε: πῶς δ᾽ οὐ χἁτέρας, οἵας γ᾽ ἐμοῦ; ~ Trach. 440, 


Hermann here renders the first ye, by adeo, by which perhaps 
he means ‘much more.” This gives the sense, but (pace manium 
tanti viri dixerim) is neither the translation nor the explanation, 
Much more would be the united result of the objective particle 
and of the mental conception that θεοὶ are superior to ἐγώ. 
Κἀμοῦ ye means simply “and me of course:” if love rules the gods, 
it surely rules me. The remainder of the verse is to be explained 
thus, “and if me” πῶς οὐ καὶ érépas—érépas ye τοιαύτης οὔσης οἵα ἐγώ; 
where ye influences ἑτέρας as it stands in strict connexion with 


, ” “ > ἔΣΥ ἢ 
τοιαυτῆς οὐσης οια eyo εἰμι, 


Herod. 1. 11, ἤτοι κεῖνόν γε δεῖ ἀπόλλυσθαι ἢ σέ. 
* Kither he at all events must be destroyed, or you.” 


Here ye, while it intensifies κεῖνον, does not therefore, of its own 
proper power, invalidate σέ. Σὲ is weakened really not by the 
presence of γε, but by the absence of ye. Had the speaker said 
ἢ σέ ye, then σὲ would have stood on equal ground with κεῖνον, 
excepting the τοι: “either he surely or yourself surely.” 

Orestes. ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἀνόσιος (μέν) εἶμι, μητέρα κτανών, 


ὅσιος δέ γ᾽ ἕτερον ὄνομα, τιμωρῶν πατρί. 
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Translate, “1, altho’ Iam unholy in that I slew my mother, 
am holy at least on another account, in that I was avenging 
my father.” 

Where observe that ye invigorates not ὅσιος singly, but ὅσιος 
ἕτερον ὄνομα. 

Orestes. ὦ γέρον, ἐγώ τοι πρός σε δειμαίνω λέγειν, 
ὅπου γε μέλλω σήν τι λυπήσειν φρένα. 

Here the general idea of πρός σε δειμαίνω λέγειν is rendered 
particular by ὅπου μέλλω, and ye intensifies πρός σε δειμαίνω λέγειν as 
it stands in close connexion with ὅπου μέλλω---- at any rate where 
I am likely to distress your feelings at all.” Here Euripides 
might equally well have written 


εἴ πού ye μέλλω. 


It may here be observed that ye never means also or too. In 
the line of A’schylus, 

ἦ μὴν κελεύσω κἀπιθωύξω ye πρός. ; 

translate, “ay, and what is more I will &c.” 

In a complex sentence it is not easy, at first sight, to ascer- 
tain what clause or what part ye influences. The following law 
seems applicable to many passages, in which the protasis is 
ushered in by a particle as εἰ or dre. 

In a sentence of two clauses, one major and independent, the 
other minor and dependent, ye in the minor does not properly 
influence the minor, but influences the major, in part or in 

awhole, as it stands in strict connexion with the minor clause’. 


Alcestis, 511: 


Here. 
Chor. 
Here. 


« At all events or at least, unless they breathe fire.” 


Tavpovs ἀπάξω κοιράνῳ Τιρυνθίῳ. 
Οὐκ ᾿εὐμαρὲς χαλινὸν ἐμβαλεῖν γνάθοις. 


᾿] , a 4 
Ei μὴ ye πῦρ πνεουσιν. 


1 Exceptions to this are where in the 
dependent clause the intention of γε is 
to contrast or bring into relief a parti- 
cular word which precedes it. As Ves- 
pe, 79: ’ 

οὐδαμῶς γ᾽, ἐπεὶ 

αὕτη ye χρηστῶν ἐστὶν ἀνδρῶν ἡ 

νόσος. 
And in an independent member, Hecu- 


ba, 264: 
"ANN οὐδὲν αὐτὸν ἥδε γ᾽ εἴργασται 
κακόν. 
Ἑλένην νιν αἰτεῖν χρῆν τάφῳ προσ- 
φάγματα" 
Κείνη γὰρ ὠλεσέν νιν. 
Where-ye sheds a strong light upon ἥδε, 
contrasted with which is ᾿Ελένην and 
κείνην. 
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Κατά ye τοῦτο ἀπάξω, εἰ μὴ πῦρ πνέουσι. Here it is plain, that ye 
does not intensify the dependent and subordinate clause, but 
the principal member taken in conjunction with the secondary. 
But as this is an important point to establish, let us consider 
other similar passages, which I select chiefly from the Tra- 
gedians, as furnishing instances in shorter sentences. 


Orestes, 81: 
Μενέλαον ἥκονθ, ὡς ta γ᾽ GAN ἐπ᾽ ἀσθενοῦς 
ῥώμης dyovped’, ἤν τι μὴ κείνου πάρα 
σωθῶμεν. 


Translate, “The arrival of Menelaus: as certainly else our 
anchor is a feeble one, unless we be saved at his hands.” 


Here observe that ἤν τι μὴ, ὥς. is a negative explanation of 
ra ἄλλα. The ye is actually in the principal clause and intimately 
blended with it. The sense would have been the same, if Euri- 
pides had written 


Μενέλαον ἥκονθ᾽. ὡς ἐπ᾽ ἀσθενοῦς τινὸς 
ῥώμης ὀχούμεθ', ἤν γε μὴ κείνου πάρα 


σωθῶμεν. 


In the same play, v. 1105: 
Pyl. “Ἑλένην κτάνωμεν, Μενελέῳ λύπην πίκραν, 
Or. Πῶς; τὸ γὰρ ἕτοιμόν ἐστιν, εἴ γ᾽ ἔσται καλῶς. 
Pyl. Σφάξαντες. 
Translate, “How? For readiness there is, of course, if it is 
to be well.” 
Orest. ἐνδίκως ἡ Τυνδάρειος dpa mais διώλετο; 
Phryx. ἐνδικώτατ᾽, εἴ γε λαίμους εἶχε ἐριπτύχους θανεῖν. 
Translate, “Justly then the child of Tyndareus perished ?” 
“Most justly, ay (most justly) if she had had three throats to die 
with.” 
Construction—évdicerara, ἐνδικώτατά γε ἂν διώλετο, εἰ, &e. 
Herodotus 11.73. Speech of Gobryas: 
Ἄνδρες φίλοι, ἡμῖν κοτε (κότε al.) κάλλιον παρέξει ἀνασώσασθαι τὴν 
a 
ἀρχὴν, ἢ εἴ ye μὴ οἷοί τε ἐσόμεθα αὐτὴν ἀναλαβέειν ἀποθανέειν; ὅτε ye 
ἀρχόμεθα μὲν ἐόντες Πέρσαι ὑπὸ Μήδου ἀνδρὸς Μάγου καὶ τούτου ὦτα οὐκ 


» 
ἔχοντος. 
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It is plain that ye does not influence the conditional or sub- 
ordinate clause εἰ μὴ ἐσόμεθα, but rather drodavéew, as connected 
with the subordinate. The like may be said of the ὅτε ye. 


Hecuba. Pol. ὅ τ' ἐν φιλίπποις Θρῃξὶ WodvSwpos κάσις (χαιρέτω). 
Hee, εἰ ζῇ γ᾽ ἀπιστῶ δ᾽. 
“ That is, if he is alive.” 
χαιρέτω γε, εἰ ζῇ. 
“Of course, if he is living.” 
Compare this with Electra, 580. 
El. Ἐκεῖνος εἶ σύ; 
Or. Σύμμαχός γέ σοι μόνος, 


“Hy ἐκσπάσωμαί γ᾽ ὃν μετέρχομαι βόλον. 
Πέποιθα δ᾽. 


Translate, “Art thow he?” 


Or. “Yes, your only ally, at least if I pull out the draught I 
am fishing for.” 


Andromache, 253: 


Her. λείψεις τόδ᾽ ἁγνὸν τέμενος ἐναλίας θεοῦ; 


And. εἰ μὴ θανοῦμαί γ᾽" εἰ δὲ μὴ, οὐ λείψω ποτε. 
‘‘ Ay sure, if I shall escape death.” 


λείψω ye εἰ μὴ θανοῦμαι, 
or rather 


κατά ye τοῦτο λείψω εἰ μὴ θανοῦμαι. 
Herod. v. 92. (1): 
? ee > A » » a a ee - , .ς« »" - 
H δὴ ὁ οὐρανὸς ἔσται ἔνερθε τῆς γῆς καὶ ἢ γῆ μετέωρος ὑπὲρ τοῦ 


a . > Ld > 
οὐρανοῦ, ὅτε ye ὑμεῖς, ὦ Λακεδαιμόνιοι, ἰσοκρατίας καταλύοντες τυραννίδας és 


- τὰς πόλις κατάγειν παρασκευάζεσθε. 
Φ ΄- 
“Surely when,” nearly same as εἴ ye or εἰ νῦν γε. 


This principle of explanation seems to hold also in participial 
dependent clauses. 


Orest. 1300. Pyl. καὶ μὴν τόδ᾽ ἔρξας, dis θανεῖν od χάζομαι. 
Orest. ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἐγὼ μὴν, σοί γε τιμωρούμενος. 
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* Nay, no more in sooth do I, while, at least, I am avenging 
thee.” 


Antigone, 745: 


Creon. ἁμαρτάνω yap τὰς ἐμὰς ἀρχὰς σέβων; 
Heemon. Οὐ γὰρ σέβεις, τιμάς ye τὰς θεῶν πατῶν. 


“Why, you do not respect them, certainly not, while you 
trample upon the rites due to the gods.” 

Now, if this principle is not the right one, if ye does not 
intensify the primary clause, in whole or in part, what other is 
the power of ye? Does it intensify the conditional clause in which 
it occupies a position? In this case εἴ ye, ἤν ye, will signify “if 
indeed,” “if truly.” This will make sheer nonsense in many, if 
not in most, passages—for instance 


Orest. ἐνδικώτατ᾽, εἴ ye λαίμους εἶχε τριπτύχους θανεῖν, 


“if she had had indeed three throats”! 


or take τιμάς ye τὰς θεῶν πατῶν, 
“so long as you indeed trample”! 


or εἰ μὴ θανοῦμαί γ᾽, 
“if I shall truly escape death”! 


This is rather the property of εἴπερ. 

But if this method is unsatisfactory, is there another? Shall 
we say that the property of ye is to intensify the immediately 
preceding word? This cannot be laid down as a rule: it is true 
in some instances, such as εἰ μὴ πάντες, μέρος ye—od δῆτ᾽ ἔγωγε----ἥδε 
γ᾽ εἴργασται----ΟΥ̓ σὺ δ᾽ od λέγεις ye, Spas δέ (Eurip.), but these and such 
like words are words that may be contrasted, as conveying in 
themselves definite ideas; but «i “if” itself presents no clear 
image, neither does ὅτε. It may be answered that εἰ presents the 
idea of a condition, and ὅτε of time. True, but the idea is not a 


definite one: the particular nature of the condition and the par- » 


ticular character of the time must be known and stated ere it 
can be intensified and placed in a prominent point of view. And 
this is true not only of εἰ and of ὅτε, but of prepositions. Κατά ye 
τοῦτον τὸν Adyov——it would be ridiculous to translate, “ according to 


this argument,” as it would be ridiculous. to render Ἑλένη, τί vou 


λέγοιμ᾽ ἂν d ye παροῦσ᾽ ὁρᾷς; “why should I tell you what you see?” 


¢ 
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Another argument against this last method, and also in 
favour of the first of the three, is the variable position of this 
cosmopolitan particle!. For instance, Euripides has both ἣν éx- 
σπάσωμαί ye and ἤν γε πείθῃ, εἰ ζῇ ye and εἴ γ᾽ ἔσται; where I am bold 
to say there exists not a shade of difference. So in English we 
insert in a sentence the phrases however, at least, that is, “if he 
comes at any rate,” “at any rate if he comes,” “if, of course, 
he comes,” “if he comes, of course.” In Greek, ἤν γ᾽ ἔλθῃ, or ἢν 
ἔλθῃ ye. “1 will speak, if, of course, he comes.” Does not here 
the of course intensify will speak as connected with if he comes? 

Wahl, in 2 Cor. v, translates εἴ ye by quandoquidem, the cor- 
rect word for which would be ἐπεί ye, or perhaps ὅτε ye. If the 
explanation here propounded be true, in the phrase εἴ ye the ye 
does not influence the εἰ, but the independent clause, or some- 
thing in it, as it stands in connexion with the conditional clause. 
The question therefore is simply this: does εἰ, not εἴ ye, ever 
mean since, or seeing that? I answer, properly and out of its own 
innate vis, it can only mean ἐγ; but if you invest, or rather colour 
this intrinsic force with another, a circumstantial idea, then if 
may mount up to since, εἰ to ἐπεί; for in τὸ yap ἕτοιμόν ἐστιν, εἰ 
ταῦτ᾽ ἔσται καλῶς, εἰ, which essentially means ‘if,’ may, when sur- 
rounded by circumstances of assurance in the mind of the 
speaker or of the hearer or of both, amount to. ‘since:’ for 
instance, “I am ready, if (‘as you believe and I believe,’ which 
makes εἰ assume the importance of ἐπεὶ) it is to be well.” 

I shall conclude this essay by attempting to translate anew 
the well-known passage, 2 Cor. v. 5, 6: 


> , > a Cd 4 > 4 > 4 « , 
ἐπενδύσασθαι ἐπιποθοῦντες, εἴ ye καὶ ἐνδυσάμενοι ov γυμνοὶ εὑρεθησό- 
μεθα. 


Here assuming ἐνδυσάμενοι to be the right reading, I take the 
aorist participle to express an act simultaneous with the act of 
εὑρεθησόμεθα. It may not be easy to find a construction precisely 
parallel. In the expression εὖ ἐποίησας μολών, it is clear that the 
act of well-doing and the act of coming traverse in company the - 


1 εἰ yap κτενοῦμεν ἄλλον ἀντ᾽ ἄλλου, Here εἴ γε τυγχάνοις δίκης would 

σύ τοι yield the same sense, only δίκης τυγ- 

πρώτη Odvos ἄν, εἰ δίκης ye Tvy- χάνοις is a better order of words, δίκης 
xdvots. being the important word. 
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same space of time. But here the parallel, whether or no it 
has gone far enough to establish itself, ceases: for the doing 
_ well consists also in the coming. But still in passages like this, 
since every act as it occurs implies a corresponding time in 
which it occurs, it is often difficult to determine whether the 
porav=drt ἔμολεν OF ὅτε ἔμολεν. Perhaps a similar ambiguity exists 
in the English “ You did well in coming,” and “If in putting on 
we shall be found not naked.” I see that in Coloss. ii. 12, Mr 
Alford explains cuvrapévres=ére συνετάφητε, and rightly, I am in- 
clined to think, because the circumcision has already been 
defined to consist in the off-putting of the body of the flesh. 

I therefore translate the passage thus, “ Longing to put on 
over, of course if when we put on we shall be found not naked:” 
for otherwise, if we shall be found to be stript of our mortal 
bodies, how shall we be able to put-on-over ? 

No doubt, grammatically, the passage might be rendered 
“Of course if when we have put on we shall be found not naked.” 
In which case εἰ may be made to swell into ὅτι, not of its own 
intrinsic force nor by the accession (as Mr Alford and Her- 
mann seem to have thought) of the adherent ye, but from the 
influence of the context. (Not that εἰ, with which ye is but 
locally not at all logically connected, should be translated “ seeing 
that.”) According to this version of the passage, the ye will 
clearly invigorate the idea of ἐπενδύσασθαι ἐπιποθοῦντες taken in 
strict connexion with the conditional clause. “ΟΥ̓ course de- 
siring to put on over, if (as we believe) when we have put on we 
shall be found not naked;” i.e. clothed with a spiritual body. 
But this translation does not yield a satisfactory sense; nor 
does another, “Seeing that we shall then be found to have put 
on indeed (καὶ), not to be naked.” Both these versions seem to 
involve a truism, for wndoubtedly when the then living saints have 
superindued the celestial body, they will be found to have indued 
it also, and to be clothed with it. Besides the introduction of 
an additional motive seeing that, §c. disturbs the current of the 
argument, which ever tends to this, that as we are burdened in 
this our mortal body, so we desire not indeed to put it off by 
dying, but to put on the immortal body over the mortal by our 
Lord’s appearing. 

The translation I have already proposed makes the condi- 
tional clause to express what seems a reasonable and natural 
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limitation to the idea of “putting on over.” According to this 
translation, ἐπενδύσασθαι alone, as restricted by the protasis, is 
influenced by the ye: the sense being, Longing as we do to put 
on over, of course I say put on over, if, when we put on, we shall 
be found in our present bodies; for, otherwise, if at the time of 
that induement, we shall be found divested of the terrestrial 
body, how shall we be able to superindue the celestial body over 
the terrestrial ? 

Probably the construction of the sentence, properly expanded, 
will be 


ἐπενδύσασθαι ἐπιποθοῦντες, ὥσπερ καὶ ἐπενδυσόμεθα, εἴ ye καὶ ἐνδυσά- 


μενοι οὐ γυμνοὶ εὑρεθησόμεθα. 


One instance of this elliptical mode of writing may be taken 
from Soph, Trach, 583: 


μεμηχάνηται τοὔργον, :----εἴ τι μὴ δοκῶ 
πράσσειν δίκαιον εἰ δὲ μὴ, πεπαύσεται. 

“The work has been planned already (and shall be executed) 

if, &c.” 
I need scarcely add that, if the Apostle had thought fit to 
express himself thus in full, the accommodative ye would then 
influence the idea of ἐπενδυσόμεθα strictly connected with the 
limiting clause. 

The object, then, of this limiting or conditional clause is to 
define under what circumstances only it will be possible to put- 
on-over. 

It may still be objected, Will not the being found in the 
embodied state take place a moment before or at least in 
the first moment of the superinvestment? And so would not 
ἐνδυόμενοι be rather required? The answer of this will be: 
The act itself of superinvestment will be instantaneous, and 
so sudden that not an atom of warning can precede it. But, 
even supposing the one could possibly exceed the other in 
time by half a second, how could the Apostle, whose whole 
soul was penetrated with the instantaneousness of that mighty 
transfiguration, who wrote in future aorists, “We shall not all 
sleep, but we shall all be changed in a moment, in the twink- 
ling of an eye,’ how could he here have employed the tardy 
imperfect instead of the vivid aorist? Impossible: the act and 
the fact occupy side by side one and the same moment. Nay, 
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so incalculably swift may be the absorption of the corruptible 
into the incorruptible, that the being caught in the mortal body 
may be realized only in the first moment of immortality. 

The Apostle chooses ἐνδυσάμενοι in preference to ἐπενδυσάμενοι, 
obviously as being a term common to the two states, that of 
being found in the body and that of being found stript of the 
body. | 

As regards the καὶ before ἐνδυσάμενοι, if it denotes actuality, it 
may be represented by a stress laid on the auxiliary verb, thus, 
‘“‘when we do put on.” But I rather think it serves to contrast 
or to make parallel or additional to each other the two ideas of 
putting-on-over, and of simply putting on. If so, translate “when. 
we put-on.” 

In the last number of the Saturday Review (Oct. 10, 1857) 
occurs a sentence, which seems fairly to illustrate in English 
the theory of εἴ ye above suggested. The sentence is: 

“ Altogether, the Fast Day must have been a Godsend to all 
parties concerned at Sydenham, if, at least, God had anything to 
do with it.” 

Why should the writer have punctuated after if and after 
least, unless (unconsciously it may be) he intended the at least to 
influence the idea of “ Godsend” limited by the # clause? 


T. S. Evans. 
Oct. 12. 


Adversaria. 


I, Memoir of the late Bishop Blomfield. 


So distinguished a scholar as the late Bishop of London 
ought not to pass away without at least some slight notice in the 
pages of the only Classical Periodical in the country. We shall, 
however, confine ourselves to the account of the Bishop’s literary 
career and critical works, as this is not the place to speak of 
the important services he rendered to the Church as one of her 
chief Bishops. 

Charles James, the eldest son of Charles Blomfield, Esq., of 
Bury St Edmund’s, was born on May 29, 1786, and educated at 
the grammar-school of that town, under the tuition of the Rey. 
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Michael Becher, formerly Fellow of King’s College. He was 
entered of Trinity College in 1804, and after a brilliant Univer- 
sity career, being University Scholar in 1806, and graduating as 
third Wrangler and Senior Chancellor’s Medallist in 1808, he was 
elected Fellow of Trinity in 1809, the earliest period at which he 
could sit, according to the custom of that time*. He was shortly 
afterwards ordained, and served the curacy of Chesterford. In 
1810 he was presented to the living of Quarrington in. Lincoln- 
shire, by the Marquis of Bristol, and towards the close of the 
same year to that of Dunton, in the same county, by Lord 
Spencer. Some four years afterwards he was collated to Chester- 
ford, and thence to the important living of St Botolph’s, Bishops- 
gate. He was consecrated Bishop of Chester in 1824, and 
translated to London in 1828. 

‘Bishop Blomfield’s first appearance in print was in the pages 
of the Edinburgh Review, in October, 1809, when he wrote the 
review of the reprint of Stanley’s Hschylus, then issuing from 
the Cambridge Press under the auspices of Dr Butler of Shrews- 
bury, which was continued in the numbers for Jan. 1810, and 
Feb. 1812, and produced the curious rejoinder in the shape of 
“A Letter to the Rev. C. J. Blomfield,” from Dr Butler, which 
Dr Elmsley has recommended to all the admirers of English wit 
and Greek criticism. At this time, Trinity College having pur- 
chased the bulk of the MSS. which Porson had left behind him 
from his executors, Mr Blomfield in company with Professor 
Monk and Mr Dobree were appointed to edit that great scholar’s 
remains. And the Adversaria, under the editorship of the first 
two, appeared in 1812. Mr Blomfield then being compelled to 
leave Cambridge, in order to reside in his living, the further 
publication of the Miscellaneous Notes of Porson was postponed, 
and, with the exception of the Aristophanica published by 
Dobree in 1823, and the notes on Suidas, which appear in the 
third volume of Gaisford’s Suidas, they still remain unedited. 
But Mr Blomfield’s chief attention, at this time, was concentrated 
on Aschylus, and in 1810 appeared the Prometheus, while the 
editor was still a Bachelor of Arts. The distinguishing feature of 
the edition is its glossary,—the acute mind of the editor seeing 


1 There were only two vacancies; the present Professor of Anatomy being the 
other successful candidate. 
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at once that the chief difficulties in the poet arise, to use his own 
words, “ex linguz insolentia, non autem ex perplexa verborum 
constructione, aut ex reconditis sententiis.” There is no need 
to speak of the service these glossaries have rendered to students 
and to later editors of Auschylus and lexicographers; but we 
may be permitted to express our admiration for the marvellous 
amount of learning and knowledge of scholiasts and grammarians 
displayed at so early an age. The edition became at once 
popular, and the editor enjoyed the honour, unexampled among 
the editors of Greek plays, of having a second edition called for 
within the year. He proceeded with the other plays leisurely; 
the Septem contra Thebas appearing in 1813, the Perse in 1814, 
the Agamemnon in 1818, and the Choephori in 1824; his 
appointment to the Bishopric of Chester prevented his finishing 
the two remaining plays: a considerable number, however, of 
notes on the Eumenides were given by him to Mr Linwood, and 
published in that gentleman’s edition of the play in 1844. Besides 
his Zschylus, he edited Callimachus’ in 1815, (for a full account 
of which edition the reader is referred to the Museum Criticum, 
ul. p. 146), and superintended the English reprints of Maio’s 
Ciceronis Sex Orationum Fragmenta, and De Republica, in 1816 
and 1823. He also edited a new edition of Dalzel’s Collectanea 
Greeca in 1821, of Hederic’s Greek Lexicon, and the English 
translation of Matthiz’s Greek Grammar, after the death of his 
lamented brother. 

In May, 1813, the first number of the Museum Criticum 
came forth from the Cambridge Press, and continued at con- 
_ siderable intervals to appear till 1824. Of this, the most brilliant 
of all the periodicals which have appeared in this country, 
devoted to Classical Literature, Bishop Monk, then Greek 
Professor and Tutor of Trinity, was the editor; but by far 
the largest contributor was Dr Blomfield. We can do no more 
than merely mention his Articles. He was the editor in that 
Journal of Sappho, Tryphonis Opuscula (these were transcribed 
by his brother E. V. Blomfield, the translator of Matthiz’s 
Greek Grammar), Alcgeus, Stesichorus and Sophron. He wrote 
the notes on the fragments of Sophocles, on the Supplices 


1 **No publication of Blomfield is more scholarlike than his edition of Calli- 
machus. It has in some instances really instructed me.”— Parr, Works by John- 
stone, VIII. p. 353. 
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and Iphigenia of Euripides, the account of the editions of Ms- 
chylus, the memoir of Scaliger, the papers on the Dramatick 
Representations of the Greeks, and the notes on Mr Leake’s 
Greek Inscriptions, besides several smaller contributions. Of 
the reviews, those of Burney’s Philemon, Gaisford’s Catalogue 
of Clarke’s MSS., Bredow’s Literze Parisienses in No. 1, all those 
in No. 2, the remains of De Furia’s Fables of sop in No. 3, Doug- 
las’s Ancient and Modern Greeks, Bekker’s Anecdota and Dupin’s 
Demosthenes in No. 4, Maio’s Cicero in No. 5, Maltby’s Thesaurus 
and Willet’s Galen in No. 6, and Elmsley’s and Hermann’s Bacchee 
in No. 8. He had previously been a contributor to Mr Valpy’s 
Classical Journal, where he wrote “Diatribe de Antimacho,” Vol. 
Iv. p. 231, “Sophronis Fragmenta,” Vol, tv. p. 380, and a short 
paper on the quantity of the penult of Academia, Vol. vi. p. 123. 
During all this time he was also a constant contributor to the 
great Reviews: in the Edinburgh, besides the review of Butler’s 
schylus, he wrote those of Gaisford’s Hephestion in No. 34, 
Burney’s Tentamen de Metris Hschyli in No. 35, and Hermann’s 
Photius in No. 42. In the Quarterly he wrote the reviews of 
Monk’s Hippolytus in No. 15, Elmsley’s Heraclidz in No. 18, 
Leake’s Researches in Greece in No. 22, Routh’s Reliquiz Sacree 
in No. 25, Marsh’s Hore Pelasgicze in No. 26, Monk’s Alcestis in 
No. 29,.Maio’s Ciceronis Fragmenta in No, 32, Walpole’s Turkey 

in No. 37, Stephens’ Thesaurus in No. 44 (as brilliant an article 
as ever appeared in. any review, giving an admirable sketch of 
the history and progress of Greek Lexicography, and which 
caused the wondrous pamphlet entitled Aristarchus Anti-Blom- 
fieldianus, by the late Mr E. H. Barker), Copleston on Predes- 
tination in No, 51, and the Prize Essay on Adultery in No. 55. 
In the British Critic he wrote a review of Black’s Paleeoromaica, 
1822. 

Such we believe to be a tolerably correct list of the late 
Bishop’s contributions to classical and periodical literature—all 
this, it should be remembered, done when the chief portion of 
his time was engrossed with pupils and the work of a parish. 

We have already stated that it is not our intention to speak 
of his career as a Bishop, or of his contributions to theological 
literature. It is, however, perhaps but just to mention his 
“Dissertation upon the Traditional Knowledge of a Promised 
Redeemer before the Advent,” and his answer to Mr Charles 
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Butler. In conclusion, we look on the late Bishop Blomfield as 
the most energetick, perhaps the most brilliant (unless Dobree be 
excepted), of the band of scholars of the school founded by 
Porson—as a man who, gifted with high and uncommon powers 
of mind, accomplished more than almost any other of those who 
in our times have attained a name for themselves in this branch 
of literature. 


H. R. Lvarp. 


11. Jusum. 


This form of deorsum is interesting as combining in itself 
three or four changes which are elsewhere met with separately. 
Compare however rusum (revorsum, reorsum, rursum, rusum), 

1. for the 7, compare journal (diurnal). 

2. for the u, compare plures (pleores) ποιοῦμεν (ποιέομεν), &e. 

3. for the absorption of r, compare susum (sursum) prosa 
(prorsa), passer (parser, Wap, Wapds, Sperling, Sperber, sparrow. 
See Rhein. Mus. N. F. xi. 460). ᾿ 

I have only’met with the word in S. Aug. (In Epist. Joannis 
Tract. viii. § 2): “Contra perversi homines videte quam pre- 
posteri sint. Quod faciunt bene, volunt sibi tribuere: si male 
faciunt, Deum volunt accusare. Converte hoc distortum nescio 
quid et preeposterum, faciens illud quodammodo capite deorsum: 
quod susum, faciens jusum; quod deorsum, faciens sursum, Ju- 
sum vis facere Deum, et te susum? Preecipitaris, non elevaris: 
ille.enim semper sursum est.” 

Whether or no Augustine first coined this word, we see in the 
jingle susum-jusum an instance of that alliteration in words of 
opposite signification, which we meet with perpetually in North’s 
Plutarch, in Philemon Holland’s translations, and in the learned 
and scurrilous Richard Mountagu’s answer to Selden, but which is 
comparatively rare in our modern language. The phrase wide 
and side, for example, now sounds strange to us; it was once as 
familiar as far and near. “The Grecian Colonies were diffused 


farre and neere, wide and side.” Mountagu, l. c. 490, 
J. Ἐς B. Mayor. 
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Notices of New Books. 


The Greek New Testament, edited from ancient authorities, with 
the various readings of all the ancient MSS., of the ancient 
versions, and of the earlier ecclesiastical writers (to Eusebius 
inclusive); together with the Latin version of Jerome, from 
the Codex Amiatinus of the sixth century. By S. P. Tre- 
GELLES, LL.D. (Part I. St Matthew’s and St Mark’s Gospels. 
4to. pp. viii, 216.) 


Novum Testamentum Grace, ad antig. testes denuo recensuit, 
appar. crit. omni studio perfectum apposuit, comment. 
isagogicam preetexuit ConstTantinus TiscHEeNporF. Ed. 7. 
Lipsize, Winter. 1855—7. (Lieferungen I—1v. Matt. i. 1—Le. 
xxii. 14, 8vo. pp. 512.) 


THE simultaneous appearance of two important critical edi- 
tions of the N. T. is a fact of such interest, that it would be 
superfluous to apologize for pointing out at some length their 
respective merits, even if the editors had not been the two 
men who have done more for the exact knowledge of biblical 
MSS. than any of their predecessors. Both editions consist of 
two parts, the apparatus criticus, and the text: each part requires 
separate examination. 

Tischendorf’s notes have increased greatly in bulk since his 
last similar edition, that of 1849. In some respects the change 
was necessary. The value of the old notes was almost confined 
to the Acts and subsequent books: and in the Gospels a meagre 
and arbitrary selection only was given. Most of the important 
readings then ignored now reappear with a tolerably full list of 
authorities. In these respects Tischendorf no longer stands 
below Griesbach, Schulz, or Scholz. 

The array of uncials is substantially the same in both editions. 
Both contain or will contain the evidence of the MSS. lately dis- 
covered. Each has some advantage in the recollation of old but 
ill examined documents, Tischendorf of the Wolfenbiittel frag- 
ments P and Q, Dr Tregelles of the Dublin Z. Tischendorf has 
obtained some fresh information on the readings of B; but its 
value is diminished by the absence of a discriminating notation: 


Vout. IV. March, 1858. 14 
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the old “e sil.,” which denoted a reading merely inferred from 
the silence of collators, has almost disappeared: it remains to 
be seen what justification can be given for the omission. On 
the other hand Dr Tregelles has carefully noted in full the 
differences of the three old collations of B, correcting Ford’s 
edition of the Bentleian collation by the original copy at Cam- 


bridge. Among the more trivial various readings of uncials 


some are omitted by the one editor, and some by the other. 
Dr Tregelles however has greatly the advantage in care and 
accuracy. Thus, in the discrepancies which may be noticed here 
and there, wherever the publication of MSS. (such as A, D. A. &c.) 


has afforded means of verification, we have found Tischendorf in - 


the wrong. 

The cursive MSS. are, with three exceptions, neglected by 
Dr Tregelles as of inferior value, as he has preferred to edit all 
valuable materials well to including roughly all possible materials. 
He has however performed a very great service by his thorough 
collation of these three MSS., 1, 33, and 69: the results are 
rather surprising to those who have known them only through 
the collations in Mill, Wetstein, and even Griesbach: they must 
henceforth rank higher than the great mass of uncials. Tischen- 
dorf’s deficiency in this respect is partly made up by his very 
useful selection of readings from cursive MSS. generally, com- 
piled from various sources, chiefly reprinted from Griesbach, 
Schulz, Muralt, and Mr Scrivener. It is a real advantage to have 
the readings of such a MS. as Mr Scrivener’s ‘y’ brought before 
the notice of persons who are not likely to take the trouble to 
examine his collations for themselves. 

The only great. acquisition to the versions in Tischendorf’s 
edition is the Curetonian Syriac, which is invaluable, Unfortu- 
_nately his collator must have been very careless; for Dr Tregelles, 
who has the advantage of being himself a Syriac scholar, gives 
many variations, and those not merely trivial ones, ignored by 
Tischendorf. In like manner Dr Tregelles has been able to 
supply a rich fund of testimony from the best editions and even 
some MSS. of the vulgar “ Peshito,” while Tischendorf rests, 
as before, on the Latin translation of one of the worst editions, 
The English editor has a similar though slighter advantage in 
the Harclean and Jerusalem Syriac. The readings of the best 
Old Latin MSS. are given by both editors pretty fully, each 
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partly supplying the defects of the other. The critic must 
indeed still often have recourse to Bianchini, Sabatier, and their 
successors; but that is unavoidable. Tischendorf has cited some 
fresh MSS. or parts of MSS.; but till more has appeared we do 
not like to express a decided opinion upon their value: as yet 
they do not promise much. Dr Tregelles cites the Speculum 
wrongly attributed to St Augustine, published by Mai: it is 
_amatter of regret that readings of such good character have 
come down to us only in a collection of quotations. Tischendorf 
has procured a collation of Mr Pell Platt’s edition of the Ethiopic 
version: Dr Tregelles has a still more complete collation, besides 
Mr Platt’s MS. notes, which sometimes are of much value. 
Tischendorf has added occasional readings from a new version, 
the “‘ Francica:” it is worthless for eritical purposes. Dr Tre- 
gelles alone provides us with the results of a collation of Zohrab’s 
edition of the Armenian, which are of great interest, especially 
in St Mark’s Gospel. In the Egyptian versions the editors stand 
nearly on a level: but Dr Tregelles, as usual, excels in careful 
accuracy, distinguishing for instance the readings in Schwartze 
and in Wilkins. In some cases Tischendorf cites versions directly 
from Mill without acknowledgement, apparently unsupported by 
later and better authorities. This practice deserves censure not 
merely on the score of bad faith, but as obscuring the relative 
external value of evidence. Neither editor has added much to — 
the published evidence of versions, But Dr Tregelles has prac- 
tically exhausted the information capable of being extracted 
from printed books. It is not easy to overrate the worth of the 
results; and yet probably every considerable version will still 
yield an abundant harvest by the discovery and examination 
of fresh MSS. 

Tischendorf’s citations from the Fathers are much more 
“numerous than before. A large proportion of them are merely 
‘reprinted from others, 6. g. Wetstein and Griesbach, without any © 
principle of selection: here and there occur traces of an attempt 
to sift the evidence a little, probably when some accident has 
induced Tischendorf to examine a passage for himself; but the 
bulk is a mere indiscriminate heap of names, (sometimes applied 
to spurious writings,) almost wholly without express references, 
even to Fathers employed by Lachmann. We are far from say- 
ing that there is no use in reprinting such ill digested materials, 
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still less that there would be no use in bringing together all 
patristic citations that earlier editors may have observed. But 
at least their true nature should be indicated: and an editor 
really anxious to produce a good apparatus criticus would begin, 
at least, to reduce his chaos to order. Tischendorf has further 


brought fresh contributions of his own in the shape of quota- 


tions from the Clementines, Apocryphal Gospels, and other early 
writings, of very different degrees of value. We do not complain 
that some of the matter is rather irrelevant: but the task, if 
undertaken at all, ought to have been better performed. Through- 
out St Matthew he has examined St Chrysostom’s Homilies with 


tolerable care, and produced some good readings from a Wolfen- — 


biittel MS.; but here again the work is injured by his ignorance 
of Mr Field’s valuable edition. Everywhere he has used the 
Catene printed by Cramer, but with very unequal completeness 
and uncritically enough. For instance the commentary which 
forms the mass of the Catena on St Matthew he quotes as a 
distinct authority: whereas the perusal of any two or three 
pages ought to have shewn to an observant reader its Chryso- 
stomic origin; and he might have learned from Cramer’s Preface 
(pp. xiv, xxiv) that it is taken verbatim from the existing but 
(in Greek) unpublished Epitome condensed from the Homilies, 
in St Chrysostom’s own words. The occasional discrepancies of 
reading cause no difficulty; for the text of the Homilies has 
suffered much in the common MSS. Along with the Catena on 
St Mark, (which is almost wholly from Victor of Antioch’s com- 
mentary, though Tischendorf has not discovered the fact), he 
has used the Catena published by Possinus, but very carelessly. 
One flagrant instance may be given. At the end of Mark i. 34 
after ὅτι ἤδεισαν αὐτόν many excellent authorities add [τὸν] Χριστὸν 
εἶναι. Tischendorf quotes Victor for the omission thus: “ ὁ αὐτὸς 
i, 6. Le. ἐπιτιμῶν οὐκ εἴα αὐτὰ λαλεῖν, ὅτι 78. adr. εἶναι τὸν Χριστόν. τὸ δὲ 
τελευταῖον Μάρκος οὐκ ἔχει." If he had taken into account the more 
correct text of the last six words in Cramer, πρὸς δὲ τὸ τελευταῖον 
ὁ Μάρκος ἀπιδὼν τοῦτό φησιν, or even looked at the context in Possi- 
nus, he must have seen that the remark had nothing to do with 
the omission of the doubtful words (which Victor certainly had 
in his copy), but referred to the difficulty that according to St 
Mark our Lord suffered not the devils to speak, whereas St Luke 
records what they said. These are Tischendorf’s chief contri- 
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butions to patristic testimony: he has some other references 
which appear not to have been recorded before, but they are 
few and as it were sporadic. 

Dr Tregelles has proceeded on a totally different plan. He 
has limited himself to the Antenicene writers (excepting Lucifer 
and St Hilary, after Lachmann’s example); but he has collected 
their readings afresh himself, and professes to omit none. Later 
writers are excluded, not as though their evidence were worth- 
less, but because non omnia possumus omnes, and the deteriora- 
tion of text at the close of the persecutions affords a convenient 
break. The method here adopted is unquestionably right, and 
the execution incomparably superior to any thing which has 
been done by any previous editor except Lachmann, though the 
collections from Origen and St Clement in Griesbach’s Symbole 
Critice deserve high praise. But, good as it is, this is the weakest 
part of the apparatus. Occasionally—not often—what appears 
to us uncertain testimony is cited without the brackets which 
mark uncertainty. But the faults are chiefly of omission. Many 
passages in the Clementines, Justin Martyr, and St Clement are 
unnoticed, which, when carefully examined, will be found to yield 
trustworthy evidence. The examination of authors who seldom 
quote verbatim doubtless requires much patience and care, and 
the feeling of caution which has shrunk from the attempt may 
be readily understood. But still even in loose quotations readings 
ought not to be considered as accidental, and neglected accord- 
ingly, which are supported by other early evidence. It is also a pity 
that in the case of such a primary witness as Origen Dr Tregelles 
has confined himself to De La Rue’s edition instead of hunting 
up such fragments as have been published in the last hundred 
years: some are trivial enough, but others, as those printed by 
Cramer on Rom., 1 Cor., and Eph., are by no means to be de- 
spised. For instance, the evidence against Origen having read 
εἰκῇ in Matt. vy. 22 (two quotations in the De Principiis) is changed 
to certainty, and at the same time the existence of the word in 
some copies in his time is proved, by the following passage (Cram. 
Cat. Eph. iv. 31): ἐπεὶ δέ τινες οἴονται εὐλόγως ποτὲ γίνεσθαι ὀργήν, μὴ 
καλῶς προστιθέντες τῷ εὐαγγελίῳ τὸ εἰκῆ κατὰ τὸ ῥητόν, Ος ἂν ὀργισθῇ τῷ 
ἀδελφῷ αὐτοῦ ἔνοχος ἔσται τῇ κρίσει, ἀνέγνωσαν γάρ tues,’ Os ἐὰν ὀργισθῇ τῷ 
ἀδελφῷ αὐτοῦ εἰκῆ, δυσωπήσωμεν αὐτοὺς ἐκ τοῦ προκειμένου ῥητοῦ, λέγοντες, 
Πᾶσα πικρία κι t-d. Again there is no sufficient reason why only 
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those parts of the Theophania of Eusebius should be used, which 
have been preserved in Greek: even through Dr Lee’s English 
the value of the Syriac version occasionally appears: thus in 
Matt. v. 11,12 it has διώξωσιν (-ovew) before ὀνειδίσωσιν (-ovow) 
and omits ῥῆμα (iv. 27); in Matt. viii. 13 it has ἀπὸ τῆς ὥρας ἐκείνης 
(iv. 2); and it seems not to recognize Matt. xxi. 44 (iv. 14). We 
should regret these omissions much more, if Dr Tregelles’s collec- 
tion of patristic citations could be considered as final. Till the 
greater early Greek Fathers are decently edited, this source of 
evidence for the text of the N. T. cannot be considered as ex- 
hausted; and for that we may haye to wait half a century. But 
it will probably be at least as long before any collection of cita- 
tions is published equalling that made by Dr Tregelles in ac- 
curacy and completeness. 

Both editions frequently indicate the rr passages from 
which certain various readings appear to have arisen, thereby 
affording much help to any one using the apparatus: a great 
number are however omitted in both editions. Dr Tregelles 
scarcely ever comments on the evidence. ‘Tischendorf on the 
contrary has inserted many sentences justifying the critical 
conclusions at which he has arrived. Some few are sound and 
useful: to others we object on grounds which will appear in 
speaking of the text: but a large number are simply frivolous, 
filling up precious space without any adequate reason, elaborately 
expounding probabilities obvious to any competent person. He 
has also taken some hints on peculiarities of diction from Schulz, 
and scattered here and there orthographical notes of his own: 
the inductions of passages are useful, imperfect as they are; but 
the same cannot be said for the meagre quotations from Greek 
grammarians paraded to astonish the public, borrowed almost 
wholly from Hase and Dindorf’s Stephanus. Tischendorf began 
with the mistake of cutting down the apparatus criticus of the 
N. T. to dimensions fit for a manual: he has now committed the 
opposite mistake of confounding it with a commentarius criticus 
and something more. Thus it has become an unwieldy farrago 
of good and worthless materials, faulty and unscholarlike in its 
construction, but indispensable to any one studying the text of 
the N. T. in good earnest. 

It remains to speak of the texts. Tischendorf’s edition of 
1849 did good service by introducing for the first time into the 
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text of the Gospels a number of readings resting on the best 
ancient evidence, which Lachmann was compelled by his rules of 
“recension” to exclude, though there can be little doubt that he 
would have admitted most of them in what he would have called 
an “emended” edition. The sound advance thus made upon 
Lachmann, though not comparable to Lachmann’s advance upon 
his predecessors, deserves all praise. There were it is true too 
many perverse readings given in opposition to evidence. But on 
the whole Tischendorf’s text of the Gospels had a good claim 
to stand by the side of Lachmann’s, correcting it and being 
corrected by it. Quite different was his text of the Epistles. 
In them he fell below Lachmann, rejecting many readings which 
had the support of every good MS. and version and every Father 
down to (say) a.p. 350 or even later, on account of some petty 
internal doubt, though he had admitted many of them from 
Lachmann in 1841. He may have been unawares influenced by 
the very late Greek Fathers or Catenists whom he then for the 
first time examined continuously. But at all events the later 
pages of the book shew an increasing tendency to set private 
canons above the authority of MSS., versions, and Fathers. It 
would seem as if the impulse from Lachmann, which had origi- 
nated Tischendorf’s labours and for a while affected them for 
good, had now spent itself, and the true Tischendorfian criticism 
were for the first time coming forth in its purity. Without these 
remarks on the text of 1849, it would not be easy to explain the 
nature of the text of 1855—7. What the Epistles underwent in 
1849, the Gospels are undergoing now. Many sound readings are 
expelled once more, because there is some recondite reason why 
scribes may have preferred them to their rivals. An impression 
is, we believe, abroad that Tischendorf is now beginning to 
entertain some respect for the textus receptus. It is quite un- 
founded. Many of his present readings accidentally coincide 
-with the “received” readings, but that is all. It is not that he 
prefers the bulk of late evidence to the weight of early evidence: 
but that he makes the worst or at least very bad evidence, if 
supported by a canon of probability, outweigh the best evidence 
standing alone. He is in fact wandering further away from au- 
thority, and nearer to the most arbitrary dicta of German com- 
mentators. We do not complain of the canons themselves, but 
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of the preposterous use of them. Corruption from parallel pas- 
sages is a certain fact; but it is unreasonable to assume that in 


every passage where there is variety of reading the probability 


that two evangelists did not use the same words exceeds all other 
probabilities. Corruption by substitution of more usual words or 
forms is a certain fact; but the unconscious bias of scribes did 
not always take account of the nice shades of frequency which 
critics are able to discover by the use of their lexicon or 
Bruder’s Concordance. Such considerations are of much value 
where there is a bona fide conflict of evidence: they cannot set 
aside evidence; even when most clear and decisive in opposition 
to evidence, they can only make the reading doubtful. But 
indeed in not a few cases, where Tischendorf has sacrificed evi- 
dence to internal probability, he has overlooked an equally 
strong internal probability in the opposite direction. We open 
Part 2 at random, and take almost the first example that occurs. 
In Mark vi. 30, ἀπήγγειλαν αὐτῷ πάντα καὶ ὅσα ἐποίησαν καὶ ὅσα ἐδίδαξαν, 
the καί after πάντα is omitted by the best five and twoinferior uncials, 
the best two, two good, and some thirty ordinary cursive MSS., 
the Vulgate, Old Latin, Peshito, Memphitic, Ethiopic, and Arme- 
nian versions, Tischendorf retains it because “in promtu est 
omisso xa priori simpliciorem redditam esse orationem, quod 
idem factum est omisso altero οσα [i.e. by some of these authori- 
ties, possibly rightly]. Addendi caussa vix erat. Contra Marco 
inprimis convenit duplex xa. Similiter vero ac nostro loco test. 
ejecerunt 5, 38. 9, 22.” This may be very ingenious, but the 
counter evidence is crushing: moreover Tischendorf forgets that 
scribes are at least as likely to have inserted καί from their love 
of symmetry, a fruitful source of corruption. The example is 
unimportant enough; but it well illustrates Tischendorf’s present 
mode of handling the text. Many however of the changes made 
on this principle are in passages where it is now difficult if not 


impossible to decide which of two readings is right. Had Tis-. 


chendorf condescended to own, as Griesbach and Lachmann had 
done, that certainty is not everywhere attainable, and placed 
not improbable readings in the margin, the amount of difference 
between his three critical editions would have been much di- 
minished, and with it the grounds of cavil afforded to the ene- 
mies of criticism. On the whole Tischendorf’s text of the Gospels 
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is better by a long interval than any except those of Lachmann 
and Dr Tregelles: but it has many untenable readings, and 
shews a marked degeneracy since 1849. 

Dr Tregelles’s text is manifestly founded in a great measure 
en the ideas of Bentley and Lachmann, the only thorough 
scholars who have taken the matter in hand in earnest. Lach- 
mann made a necessary innovation upon Bentley’s plan by intro- 
ducing the Old Latin instead of the Vulgate as a check upon 
Greek evidence, though he carried out Bentley’s design of giving 
a pure text of the Vulgate likewise. Like Bentley, he did not 
aim at giving the purest text which he as a scholar could obtain, 
but at offering for the future labours of others a “recension” 
founded strictly on a preponderance of the best primary evi- 
dence, containing no readings which an honest and well-informed 
person could cavil at as arbitrary. Consistently with this special 
purpose he set aside all MSS. except the very earliest, all ver- 
sions except the Old Latin, and all Fathers except a selected 
few. Dr Tregelles’s purpose is different: he proposes to restore 
- as nearly as possible the ipsissima verba of the Apostles, and 
therefore employs evidence which would have been too compli- 
cated for Lachmann’s machinery. But he follows Bentley and 
Lachmann in admitting no reading which is not actually vouched 
for by some of the most ancient authorities. The result is a 
text of very great value, incomparably superior to all its prede- 
cessors. Some of its readings we think are decidedly wrong, still 
more probably wrong; but we believe that all of them might be 
defended without abandoning sound critical principles. We are 
bound however to add that Dr T. has adhered too rigidly to what 
are in fact principles of “recension” in an edition which aims at 
more than recension; that is, that he has been too fearful of 
ever trusting to slender direct authority though supported by the 
conflict of other ancient authorities or strong internal evidence: 
in one word, the process has been too mechanical. This remark 
applies however much more to his text of St Mark than of St 
Matthew: and it will probably be found more applicable to both 
than to the rest of the N. T., two or three books excepted. The 
only internal consideration to which Dr Tregelles practically 
allows much weight is that of corruption from parallel passages. 
In St Mark’s Gospel he has, strange to say, occasionally deferred 
to it too much. It is certain from passages free from variation 
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that there is often an absolute identity of language between 
St Matthew and St Mark: and this fact goes far towards throwing 
the decision in doubtful passages of this kind upon external evi- 
dence alone. The tendency of scribes to mere paraphrase can- 
not be doubted, more especially in those books which were com- 
paratively little used, as St Mark’s Gospel and the Acts. In 
many cases however where Dr Tregelles has in our opinion failed 
to decide upon the right reading for the text, he has retained it 
in the margin. The marginal readings are judiciously selected; 
but he would have done well to have been less sparing of them: 
at least we could not consent to reject at once as accidental 
variations many readings which appear in neither text nor 
margin. 

It should be remembered that the numbers which have 
hitherto appeared of both editions are but a small part of the 
whole; and these remarks strictly apply to that part only. 
Dr Tregelles’s instalment is not even published, but issued by a 
reasonable arrangement to those subscribers who are willing to 
prepay the whole subscription; that there may be no broken 
copies. Neither edition is free from inaccuracies and misprints 
(besides the printed “corrigenda”): but both are accurate by 
comparison with other books of equally difficult typography; 
Dr Tregelles’s wonderfully so. His pages are also incomparably 
the clearest, although he has wisely kept a column for the Vul- 
gate according to the Codex Amiatinus. Both editors must be 
wholly acquitted of any unfairness arising from dogmatic or 
other prepossessions. There is one apparent exception in Matt. 
xiii. 35, where a verse of the 78th Psalm was quoted as from 
“the prophet Esaias” in certain MSS. in the times of Porphyry, 
Eusebius, and St Jerome; and the same reading is found still in 
important secondary authorities. St Jerome himself is incorrectly 
stated by Dr Tregelles to be an authority “contra” the insertion 
of ’Heaiov: in reality he asserts his belief that Ἀσάφ was the 
original reading, subsequently corrupted into ’Heaiov, and then 
“postea a prudentibus viris sublatum.” With the warning ex- 
amples of Mark i. 2 and Acts xiii. 33 before us, we cannot dismiss 
this ancient reading so summarily as Dr Tregelles has. done. 
But we believe this to be an error of judgement only: no attentive 
reader can doubt that Dr T. would have equally ignored the 
name, if its omission or insertion had had no possible theological 
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bearing. Tischendorf likewise omits Ἤσαίου, assuredly on criti- 
eal grounds alone: his note however, it should be said, faintly 
indicates a doubt. Both editors in fact deserve the praise of 
conscientiousness in their actual work. But Tischendorf is be- 
coming less careful than he used to be. We must add that the 
merits of his labours would be at least equally appreciated by 
duly qualified judges, if he were less given to proclaiming them 
himself. Even his title-page deserves reprobation: what he calls 
his seventh is to all intents and purposes his third edition: he 
has presumed far on his readers’ ignorance in reckoning his two 
Paris editions, which we should have thought he would have 
been only too glad to have forgotten. His old ungenerousness 
to every other editor is worse than ever: such an absurd effusion 
of wounded vanity and spite against his friend Dr Tregelles as he 
has prefixed to his third number will do him no good in the eyes 
of candid men. 

On the whole, while we cannot but regard Dr Tregelles’s 
edition alone as a solid enduring work, we hope we have made it 
plain that no one critically studying the sacred text can dispense 
with either edition. 


Pov. Ao. 


H IAAAIA KAI Η KAINH AIAOHKH. Vetus et novum Testamen- 
tum ex antiquissimo codice Vaticano edidit Angelus Maius 
S.R.E. Card. Rome, apud Josephum Spithéver. Lipsie, 
apud E. F. Steinacker, 1857, pp. 1—16. 


Probably most of our readers were delighted by the announce- 
ment which appeared towards the end of last year in the lite- 
rary journals, that Mai’s long-promised edition of Cod. B, which 
Tischendorf saw at Rome in 1843, was at last on the point of 
publication; and before this notice is printed some may have 
examined “the five large quarto volumes” in which it is con- 
tained. But the Prospectus itself has a permanent interest, and, 
unless we are mistaken, will take its place among the “literary 
curiosities” of the Roman press. It assumes the form of a let- 
ter from “Carolus Vercellone, sodalis Barnabites,” dated “ Rome... 
iv Kal. Julias, m.pece.tvi.” and gives a detailed account of the 
method in which the “edition” has been prepared. This, as 
Vercellone naively remarks, was “strange and almost incredible” 
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(p. 11 n), and others will probably extend to the whole work 
the wonder which he reserves for the manner in which it was 
first undertaken. It appears that in the year 1828 (which Ver- 
cellone gives as the date of the completion of Baber’s edition 
of Cod. A) Angelo Mai, although “involved in other countless 
cares and duties, resolved to print an edition of the Greek 
Bible according to the authority of the Vatican MS., to satisfy 
the wishes of the learned and remove an occasion of cavils 
(calumniarum)...” (p. 8). Whether he was justified in under- 
taking such a work when he could bestow upon it only 
“stolen hours” (p. 10), those who have laboured upon Greek 
MSS. may decide. However this may be, the five volumes were 
printed in 1838. But after this was done the editor became 
aware, it is said, that his edition was inaccurate (non satis accu- 
rata). Nor was this to be wondered at. He gave the printers 
nothing more than “a fair copy of the Sixtine text;” and then 
introduced into the proof sheets the various readings of the MS. 
The sheets were then returned to the printer, “by whom the 
readings of the MS. added by the pen were placed in the text 
or at least in the margin” (a quo, se. librario, codicis lectiones 
ibidem calamo adscripte in textum aut saltem in marginales notas 
referebantur, p.11n). Hence arose a natural confusion between 
the printed and written text, which rendered an entire revision 
of the work absolutely necessary. For this purpose “an excel- 
lent reader” was engaged, who read aloud Mai’s printed text, 
while the editor himself followed the MS. carefully and noted 
down in his own copy the errors which he detected. It is obvious 
that such a revision might leave much still uncorrected, and 
Vercellone admits (1. c.) that in spite of the care which was 
used slight errors still remain (nonnihil adhuc limandum super- 
esse). At any rate the result proved the necessity of the colla- 
tion. No less than a hundred pages were cancelled (p. 12 n); 
and afterwards, when Vercellone undertook the publication, the 
corrections and “select passages” were compared with the MS. 
by Prof. Spezi, though Vercellone is silent as to the result of his 
labours. 

The most singular part of Card. Mai’s editorial work re- 
mains to be noticed. The MS. contains lacune, ‘partly from 
the loss of leaves, partly from the intention (data opera) or neg- 
ligence of the scribe,’ These Card. Mai “could not allow to 
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remain;” and though it would be easy to take exception to the 
manner in which he supplied the chasms in the MS., it is a 
graver matter that he obscured some of the most important tes- 
timonies of the MS. itself. Thus he supplied Me. xvi. 9—20; 
Acts xxviii. 29; and, Vercellone adds, “admitted into his edi- 
tion from the common text (ex vulgatis edd.) not a few other 
passages of less importance (alia non pauca pene (?) minoris 
momenti loca) which were wanting in B,” 6. g....Matth. xii. 47; 
Me. xv. 28; Le. xxii. 43,44; xxiii. 17, 34; Joh. γν. 3,4 3) vib 3 
viii, 12; 1 Pet. ν. 8; 1 Joh. v. 7, “and in the same manner 
Ex. iv. 26; Matth. xxiii. 14; Act. xxiv. 7, 8, might have been sup- 
plied” (p. 10). All these additions are marked by notes, but 
the student will be anxious to learn from what Greek source in 
the Vatican 1 John v. 7 has been derived; for according to 
the admission of Scholz (ad loc. Cf. Prol. p. xviii.) the Cod. 
Ottob. 298 cannot rank as such. 

The edition remained in this state printed and partially 
corrected at the death of Card. Mai in 1854. Fresh delays were 
interposed; but at length in the May of last year Card. Altieri, 
one of Mai’s executors, entrusted the task of publishing it to 
Vercellone, who has at least discharged his office with zeal and 
dispatch. But it were to be wished that the undertaking had 
been worthy of its object and its author. As it is, unless the 
execution be far better than the plan, the work will add some- 
thing to the critic’s stores, but nothing to the reputation of those 
who have directed it. The true readings are said to be scattered 
about in prefaces, appendices, or lists of errata (pp. 9, 12, 13, 
15). Little care seems to have been bestowed upon peculiarities 
of orthography (p. 13). And unless some further revision be 
made, the readings of the first and second hands (a point often 
of great importance, e.g. Rom. vy. 1) will be apparently hope- 
lessly confused (p. 12). It could indeed scarcely have been 
otherwise. The method in which the work was undertaken 
almost precluded the possibility of final accuracy; and each 
partial and incomplete revision will probably have added as much 
to the confusion of the work as it has done to its correctness. 
Meanwhile the Prospectus stands in unenviable distinction as a 
sad monument of the struggle between authority and criticism. 
To the last, according to some, Card. Mai was “alarmed by the 
difficulty of the task” which he had undertaken, and shrank 
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from writing the Prolegomena in which he intended among other 
things to vindicate the plan which he had followed (p. 13). The 
work in fact could not be done by a Romish Cardinal; and it 
remains only to hope that other scholars, unfettered by “literary 
policy” may be allowed to complete what he attempted’ (p. 16). 

In any other case it would be captious to criticise the 
style or the accuracy of a Prospectus; but when literal accu- 
racy ought to be the characteristic of the work announced, 
it is startling to find the most curious blunders in the announce- 
ment of it. Four Greek words are printed in the text of the 
Prospectus, and two of them as follows: ἀνέκδοτοις (p. 10), διακρίτικοις 
(p. 12). The editors of the Oxford LXX are described as “ Holmes 
and Pearson” (p. 7); and the press of the Propaganda should 
scarcely issue such quaint monsters as lectiones nulla habuisse 
(p. 7), rubjectas (p, 12 n), and eertissimam (p.16). The Latin 
is like the typography, unworthy of Rome. The following exam- 
ples may be sufficient: typis pridem commiserat...quin ipse, fato 
preereptus...numeris absolvere...potuerit (p. 1); hine apprime 
excolendum esse sacree critices studium (p. 5); [preefatiunculam] - 
libentius heic subjicimus quo cupidius a lectoribus excipiendam 
esse scimus (p. 13); reliquum erat ut abs editore scriberentur 
(id.), &c. And without affecting purism a scholar might object to 
the use of such words as ipsemet, quamplures, prenoto, omni- 
mode, &c. But these are insignificant trifles, and claim a 
moment’s notice only from the connexion in which they stand. 
And if at last the editor shall be seen to have depreciated the 
real value of his work, no one will be more ready to acknow- 
ledge the good service which he has done than ourselves. 
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3 Theil. Anecdota grecobarbara. 1. Θρῆνος τῆς Κωνσταντινουπόλεως. 
Nach der Pariser Handschrift zum ersten Male hrsg. u. metrisch tiber- 
setzt mit Einleitung und Anmerkungen.—Ubertini Pusculi Brixiensis 
Constantinopoleos libri 1v. 16mo, pp. xxxii. and 427. Leipzig, O. Wi- 
gand. 2 Thir. 

Anecdota Greca. Tomus1. Maximi Confessoris de variis difficilibus 
locis SS. PP. Dionysii et Gregorii ad Thomam V. 5. librum ex codice 
ms. Gudiano descripsit et nunc primum integrum edidit Fr. (hler. 
8γο, pp. xxviii. and 405. Halle, Pfeffer. 2% Thlr. 

Anselmi libri duo Cur Deus homo. Recogn. Dr Hugo Lemmer, 8vo, 
pp. xx. and 93. Berlin, Schlawitz. } Thlr. 

Aristoteles. Vier Biicher ἅν. das Himmelsgebaiude ἃ. Zwei Biicher ib. 
Enstehen u. Vergehen. Hrsg. v. Dr Carl Prantl. 12mo, pp. 510. 
Leipzig, Engelmann. 2 Thlr. 

Opera Omnia. Vol. rv. pars i. [Bibliotheca scriptorum gre- 
corum Vol. xtvi.] 8vo. Paris, Didot. 2 Thir. 

Bernays, Jac., Grundziige der verlorenen Abhandlung des 
Aristoteles iiber Wirkung der Tragédie. 8vo, pp. iii. and 68. Breslau, 
E. Trewendt. § Thir. 

Athanasii precepta:ad Antiochum. Ad codices duos recensuit Guil. 
Dindorf. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 77. Lipsie, Weigel. % Thlr. 

Athenagore philosophi Atheniensis opera. Ad optimos libros mss. par- 
tim nondum collatos recensuit, scholiis Parisinis nune primum integris 
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ornavit, prolegomenis, adnotatione, versione instruxit Dr J. C. T. Otto. 
8vo, pp. xxv. and 328. Jena, Mauke. 2 Thlr. 21 Ngr. 

Auberlen, Dr C. A., der prophet Daniel und die Offenbarung Johannis. 
2 Aufl. 8vo, pp. xxiii. and 511. Basel, Bahnmaier. 1% Thlr. 

Baissac, Jules, les femmes dans les temps anciens. 16mo, pp. 212. Leip- 
zig, A. Dirr. 4 Thlr. ’ 

Bechstein, Reinhold, die Aussprache des Mittelhochdeutschen. 8vo, pp. 
viii. and 96. Halle, Pfeffer. 16 Ner. : 

Bentley’s, Dr R., Abhandlungen iib. die Briefe des Phalaris. Deutsch v. 
Dr Woldem. Ribbeck. 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 652. Leipzig, Teubner. 
42 Thlr. 

Bernstein, Geo. Hen., Lexicon lingue Syriacee. Vol. 1. Fasc. 1. cols. 1— 
144, Fol. Berlin, Diimmler. 23 Thlr. 

Bertran v. Marseille, la vie de Sainte Enimie. In provenzalischer Sprache 
zum ersten Male vollstandig hrsg. v. C. Sachs. 8vo, pp. 65. Berlin, 
Weidmann. } Thir. 

Bibliotheca patrum ecclesiasticorum selectissima. Ad optim. edit. fidem 
recudi cur. Dr Guil. Bruno Lindner. Fasc. 1. Viri anonymi aposto- 
lici epistola ad Diognetum, Polycarpi epistola ad Philippenses, Smyr- 
nensium epistola de Polycarpi martyrio. 8vo, pp. iii. and 32. Leipzig, 
Dorffling u. Franke. 6 Ngr. 

Bibliothek, Slavische, od. Beitrige zur slavischen Philologie und Ges- 
chichte, hrsg. von Fr. Miklosisch und J. Fiedler. Vol. m1. 8vo, pp. v. 
and 313. Wien, Braumiiller. 2 Thlr. 

Bibliothek der angelsichsischen Poesie in kritisch bearb. Texten τι. m. 
vollstindigem Glossar hrsg.v.C.W. M. Grein. (In 2 Bdn. Text u. 2 Bdn. 

Glossar.) 1 Bd. 8vo, pp. vi. and 3870. Géttingen, Wigand. 23 Thlr. 

Bisping, Dr Aug., exegetisches Handbuch zu den Briefen des Apostels 
Paulus. 2 Bd. 1 Abth. Erklarung des zweiten Briefes an die Korin- 
ther τι. d. Briefes' an die Galater. 8vo, pp. iii. and 315. Miinster, As- 
chendorff. 273 Negr. 

Blackert, Dr Geo., griechische Syntax. 1 Lfg. 8vo, pp. 1—128. Pader- 
born, Schéningh. 3 Thlr. 

Bohtlink, Otto, ἃ. Rud. Roth, Sanskrit-Worterbuch. 2 ΤῊ]. 3, 4 Lfg. 
4to, cols. 321—640. St Petersburg. (Leipzig, Voss.) 2 Thlr. 

Boller, Prof., die Wurzelsuffixe in den ural-altaischen Sprachen. [From 
the Minutes of the Acad.] ὅνο, pp. 92. Wien, Gerold. 14 Ngr. 
Nachweis dass das Japanische zum ural-altaischen Stamme gehdért. 
[From the same.] 8vo, pp. 91. Ibid. 14 Negr. 

Bonitz, Herm., Beitrige zur Erklarung des Sophokles. 2 Hft. [From 
the Minutes of the Acad.] 8vo, pp. 71. Wien, Gerold. 12 Negr. 

Bopp, Frz., vergleichende Grammatik. 2 ganzlich umgearb. Ausg. 1 Bd. 
8vo, pp. xxiv. and 551. Berlin, Dimmler. 4 Thlr. 

Brandis, Joa., de temporum grecorum antiquissimorum rationibus scrip- 
sit. 4to, pp. 39. Bonn, Marcus. 8 Thlr. 

Brieger, A., de fontibus librorum xxx11—xxxvu. naturalis historie Pli- 
niane, quatenus ad artem plasticam pertinent. 8vo, pp. iv. and 76. 
Griefswald, Koch. 34-Thlv. 
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Brinckmeier, Dr Ed., Glossarium Diplomaticum, 2 Bd. Hft. 4. (Mansus 
—Martures.) Fol. pp. 165—212. Gotha, Perthes. 1 Thlr. 

Brécker, Dr L. O., Briefe iib. moderne Kritik τὰ. altrémische Geschichte. 
1 Hft. 8vo, pp. 48. Hamburg, O, Meissner. 1 Thlr. 

Brugsch, Dr Henri, Monuments de I’Egypte. Déscrits, commentés et 
reproduits pendant le séjour qu il ait fait dans ce pays en 1853 et 1854 
par ordre de sa Maj. le roi de Prusse. (In circa 20 Livrs.) 1 Livr. 
Fol. pp. vii. and 26, with 18 lithographs. Leipzig, Hessel. 63 Thlr. 

geographische Inschriften altagyptischer Denkmaler 

gesammelt wahrend der auf Befehl Sr, Maj. ἃ. Kénigs Friedrich Wil- 
helm 1V. ν. Preussen unternommenen Reise in Aegypten. 1 Bd. 4to, 
pp. xi. and 304, with 57 lithographs and 2 Maps. Leipzig, Hinrichs. 

25 Thir. 


- Karte des alten Aegypten entworfen und gezeichnet. 

Folio. _ Leipzig, Hinrichs. % Thlr. 

Bugenhagen, Joa., Pomeranus, Libelli duo, quos ex autographis nunc 
prim. ed. C, A. Deofidus Vogt. 4to, pp. 38. Gryphiswaldie, Koch. 
12 Ner. 

Bullarum diplomatum et privilegiorum sanctorum romanorum pontifi- 
cum Taurinensis editio locupletior facta collectione novissima plurium 
brevium, epistolarum, decretorum acterumque s. sedis a S. Leone 
usque ad preesens cura et studio Aloysii Tomassetti. Tomus 1. (a.p. 
440—1061). 4to, pp. viii and 722. Auguste Taurinorum. (Miinchen, 
Franz.) 4 Thlr. 24 Νρυ. 

Buschmann, Joh. Carl Ed., die Lautverainderung aztekischer Wérter in 
den sonorischen Sprachen und die sonorische Endung ame dargestellt. 
{From the Trans. of the Acad.] 4to, pp. 125. Berlin, Diimmler. 
1} 'Thir. 

Buttmann, Prof. Alex., Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Sprachge- 
brauchs. Im Anschlusse an Ph. Buttmanns Griech. Grammatik bear- 
beitet. 1 Abth. Formenlehre. 8vo, pp. 68. Berlin, Diimmler. } Thlr. 

Cesaris, C. Julii, commentarii de bello Gallico. Fiir Schiiler hrsg. v. Dr 
A. Loberenz, 2 Aufl. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 335. Leipzig, Teubner. 
% Thlr. 

Caillet, J., de ratione in imperio romano ordinando ab Hadriano impe- 
ratore adhibita. 8vo, pp. 153. Paris, Didot. 8 Thlr. : 

Castréns, M. Alex., ethnologische Vorlesungen iiber die altaischen Vol- 
ker nebst samojedischen Marchen und tartarischen Heldensagen. Im 
Auftrage der kaiserl. Acad. der Wiss. hrsg. v. Ant. Schiefner. 8vo, pp. 
xix. and 259. St Petersburg. (Leipzig, Voss.) 1 Thlr. 3 Ngr. 

Versuch einer burjatischen Sprachlehre nebst kur- 
zem Woarterverzeichniss. Hrsg. v. Ant. Schiefner. 8vo, pp. xix. and 
244, Ibid. 1} Thir. 

Chroniken, die, der Stadt Mekka. (In 4 Bdn.) 3 Bd, Nach den Hand- 
schriften zu Berlin, Gotha.u. Leyden hrsg. v. Dr. Ferd. Wiistenfeld. 
8vo, pp. xvi and 480. Leipzig, Brockhaus. 4 Thlr. 

Ciceronis, M. Tullii, oratio post reditum in senatu. Recensuit, scripture 
varietatem adjecit, prolegomenis instruxit, annotationibus et supe- 
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riorum interpretum et suis explanavit, defendit Dr Henr. Wagner. 
8vo, pp. 74. Leipzig, Dyk. } Thlr. 
Ciceronis, M. Tullii, de natura deorum libri ut. Erklart v. G. F. Schoe- 
mann. 2 Aufl. 8vo, pp. iv. and 241. Berlin, Weidmann. 16 Negr. 
Epkema, Petr., Epistola critica de oratione prima in 
Catilinam frustra a Cicerone abjudicata. 8vo, pp. 102. Amsterdam, 
Miiller. 22 Ngr. 


Boot, T. C. G., Oratio prima in L. Catilinam. Re- 
censuit et a M. Tullio Cicerone male abjudicari demonstravit. 8vo, 
pp. xxv. and 78. Amstelodami, Seyffardt. 16 Negr. 

de Officiis ad Marcum filium libri mr. Erklart v. 
Otto Heine. 8vo, pp. 223.. Berlin, Weidmann. 14 Negr. 

Cornelii a Lapide commentarii in sacram scripturam. (In 16 Vols.) Tom. 

’ 1. Complectens commentaria in pentateuchum necessariis indicibus 
illustrata. Fasc. 1. Editio recens a quamplurimis mendis...diligentis- 
sime expurgata. 4to, pp. vii. and 40. Mediolani. (Miinchen, Franz.) 

8 Ner. 

Corpus legum ab imperatoribus romanis ante Justinianum latarum, que 
extra constitutionum codices supersunt. Accedunt res ab imperatori- 
bus geste, quibus romani juris historia et imperii status illustratur, 
Ex monumentis et scriptoribus grecis latinisque collegit, ad temp- 
oris rationem disposuit, indicibus, qui codices quoque comprehendunt, 
constitutionum, rerum, personarum, locorum, instruxit Dr Gust. 
Haenel. [In πὶ. Fase.}] Fase. 1. 4to, pp. x. and 273, Lipsie, Hinrichs. 
8, Thlr. 

Curtius, Ernst, griechische Geschichte. 1 Bd. Bis zur Schlacht bei Lade. 
8vo, pp. v. and 587. Berlin, Weidmann. 1 Thlr. 6 Ner. 

Curtius, Geo., Questiones etymologice. 4to, pp. 9. Kiel. 4 Ngr. 

Damberger, J. F , synchronistische Geschichte der Kirche und der Welt 
im Mittelalter. ~ Kritisch aus den Quellen bearb. mit Beihilfe einiger 
gelehrten Freunde. 8vo, Bd. 1—1x. u. xr—xiv. m. Kritikhft. 1—9, u. 
11—14. Regensburg, Pustet. 36 Thir. 6 Ngr. 

Delitzsch, Prof. F., Commentar zum Briefe an die Hebraer. Mit archio- 
logischen und dearatinchiess Excursen tiber das Opfer und die Ver- 
séhnung. 8vo, pp. xliii. and 770. Leipzig, Dérffling und Franke. 
4} Thlr. 

Diefenbach, Laurent, Supplementum lexici medie et infime latinitatis 
conditi a Car. Du Cange aucti cum ab aliis tum ab Henschelio item- 
que glossariorum germanicorum que adhuc in lucem prodita sunt. 
Ato, pp. xxviii. and 644. Frankfurt a. M., J. Baer. 12 Thlr. 

Dillmann, Dr Aug., Grammatik der Athiopischen Sprache. 8vo, pp. xii. 
and 435. Leipzig, Weigel. 42 Thlr. 

Dirksen, H. E., ein Beitrag zur Auslegung der Epigraphischen Urkunde 
einer Stidteordnung fiir die latinische Biirgergemeinde zu Salpensa. 
[From the Trans. of the Acad.] 4to, pp. 82. Berlin, Diimmler. 
4 Thi. 


die rémisch-rechtlichen Quellen des Magister Dositheus. 
[From the Trans. of the Acad.] Berlin, Diimmler. 4 Thlr. 
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Déderlein, Dr Ludwig, Homerisches Glossarium. 3 Bd. (Schluss.) 8yo, 
pp. xi. and 408. Erlangen, Enke. 2 Thir. 12 Ngr. (Complete 6 Thlr. 
2 Ngr.) 

Déllinger, J. J. 1., Heidenthum und Judenthum. Vorhalle zur Ges- 
chichte des Christenthums. 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 885. Regensburg, 
Manz. 4 Thlir. 

Dérgens, Armin., L. Annei Senece discipline moralis cum Antoniana 
contentio et comparatio. 8vo, pp. vi. and 126. Leipzig, Dyk. ἢ Thlr. 
—iib. Suetons Werk De viris illustribus. 8vo, pp. iv. and 104. Ibid. 
21 Negr. 

Duncker, Prof. Max, Geschichte des Alterthums. 4 Bd. Die Ges- 
chichte der Griechen. 2 Bd. 8vo, pp. vii. and 907. Berlin, Duncker. 
4 Thi. 

Dursch, Dr G. M., Symbolik der christlichen Religion. (In 2 Bdn.) 
1 Bd. Symbolik des mosaischen u. christlichen Cultus. 8vo, pp. xiii. 
and 562. Tiibingen, Laupp. 2 Thir. 12 Ngr. 

Elster, Lic. Ernst, Commentar iiber die Salomonischen Spriiche. 8vo, 
pp. vii. and 203. Gdéttingen, Dieterich. 24 Ngr. 

Erdmann, Dr J. E., Vorlesungen tib. akademisches Leben u. Studium. 
8vo, pp. xvi. and,359. Leipzig, Geibel. 2 Thlr. 

Euripidis tragoedie. Recensuit et commentariis instruxit Prof. A. J. E. 
Pflugk. Vol. 1. Sect. rv. continens Heraclidas. Ed. 1., quam curavit 
Reinh. Klotz. 8vo, pp. 136. Gotha, Hennings. 18 Ngr. 

Vol. m. Sect. τι. continens Alcestin. Ed. u., quam cu- 

-ravit Reinh. Klotz. 8vo, pp. 136. Gothe, Hennings. 18 Ngr. 

Evangeliarium, epistolarium et lectionarium Aztecum sive Mexicanum. 
ed. B. Biondelli. (In 5 Bdn.) Pars 1. 4to, pp. viii. and 96. Mediolani. 
(Miinchen, Franz.) δὲ Thlr. 

Evangelien, die vier, in alt-nordhumbrischer Sprache. Aus der jetzt zum 
erstenmale vollstandig gedruckten Interlinearglosse in St Cuthbert’s 
Evangelienbuche hergestellt, m. 6. ausfiihrl. Einleitg. 6. Glossare... 
hrsg. v. Καὶ. W. Bouterwek. 8vo, p. clxxiii. and 897. Giitersloh, Ber- 
telsmann. 4 Thlr. : 

Ewald, H., Geschichte Christus τι. seiner Zeit. 2 Ausg. 8vo, pp. xx. and 
504. Géttingen, Dieterich. 2 Thlr. 

Fiorelli, Jos, Monumenta epigraphica Pompeiana ad fidem archetypo- 
rum expressa. Pars 1. Inscriptionum Oscarum apographa. Ed. τι. 
4to, pp. 38. Neapoli. (Miinchen, Franz.) 2 Thlr. 

Formelbuch, das, des Bischofs Salomo III. von Konstanz aus dem 9 
Jahrhundert hrsg. u. erlautert v. Ernst Diimmler. 8vo, pp. xxxviii. 
and 174. Leipzig, Hirzel. 14 Thlr. 

Férstemann, Dr Ernst, altdeutsches Namenbuch. 2 Bd. Ortsnamen. 
1—~3 Lfgn. 4to, cols. 1—480. Nordhausen, Férstemann. 3 Thlr. 

Francken, Dr. C. M., Ajacis Sophocl. metra. 8vo, pp. iv. and 29. Gro- 
ninge. (Leipzig, Thomas.) 12 Ngr. 

Frantz, Dr A., das Gebet fiir die Todten, in seinem Zusammetihange 
mit Cultus und Lehre, nach den Schriften des heiligen Augustinus. 
8vo, pp. iii. and 176. Nordhausen, Biichting. 24 Ngr. 
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alte Test. 5 Lfg. 8vo, Vol. 1. pp. vi. ond 705—806, Vol. 11. pp. 1—80. 
Leipzig, Tauchnitz. ? Thlr. 

Gass, Dr W., Geschichte der protestantischen Dogmatik in ihrem Zu- 
sammenhange mit der Theologie iiberhaupt. 2 Bd. Der Synkretismus. 
Die Schulbildungen der reformirten Theologie. Der Pietismus. 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 504. Berlin, G. Reimer. 2} Thlr. 

Gaupp, Dr E. T., von Fehmgerichten m. besonderer Riicksicht auf 
Schlesien. 8vo, pp. iv. and 92. Breslau, Max. ὁ Thlr. 

Gedichte des troubadours, in provenzalischer Sprache. Zum ersten 
Mahl u. treu nach den Handschriften hrsg. u. m. kritischen Anmer- 
kungen versehen vy. Dr C. A. F. Mahn. 1 Bd. 1—65 Lf. u. 2 Ba. lu. 
2 Lfg. 8vo, Berlin, Diimmler. 33 Thlr. 

Geiger, Rabbiner Dr Abr., Urschrift u. Uebersetzungen der Bibel in 
ihrer Abhiangigkeit v. der innern Entwickelung des Judenthums. 8vo, 
pp. x. and 500. Breslau, Hainauer. 2% Thlr. 

Gelpke, Dr E. F., Kirchengeschichte der Schweiz. (In 3 Thln.) 1 Theil. 
8vo, pp- Xvi and 416. Bern, Dalp: 12% Thlr. 

Georges, C. E., Ern. Fr. Wuestemanni memoria. 8vo, pp. 28 Gothe, 
Scheube. } Thlr. 

Gesenius, Dr Wilh., Hebriaische Grammatik. Neu bearb. τι. hrsg. v. Dr 
E. Rédiger. 18 Aufl. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 320. Leipzig, Graul. 27 

. Ngr. 


hebr. ἃ. chald. Handworterbuch. 2 Theil. 5 Aufl. 
besorgt v. Dr F. E. C. Dietrich. 8vo, pp. xlviii. and 464. Leipzig, 
Vogel. 2 Thlr. 

Gieseler, Dr J. C. L., Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte. 4 Bd. aus 
seinem Nachlasse hrsg. v. Dr Redepenning. 8vo, pp. xxii. and 302. 
Bonn, Marcus. 1} Thir. (Vols. 1—6. 253 Thlr.) 

Ginzel, Dr J. A., Geschichte der Slawenapostel Cyrill u. Method u. der 
slawischen Liturgie. 8vo, pp. xi. and 307. Leitmeritz, Pohlig. 1 Thlr. 
22 Ner. 

Gliick, Chrn. Wilh., die bei C. Julius Cesar vorkommenden keltischen 
Namen in ihrer Echtheit festgestellt τι. erlautert. 8vo, pp. xxiii. and 
192. Miinchen. 1 Thlr. 

Goebel, Dr Ed., Questiones Lucretiane critice quibus et de cod. Victo- 
riano disputatur, et de versuum circiter cxl. emendatione agitur. Ato, 
pp- 34. Salzburg, Glonner. 

Graf, Dr K. H., Der Segen Mose’s (Deut. 38) erklart. 8vo, pp. iv. and 
83. Leipzig, Dyk. 18 Ngr. 

Grani Liciniani, Gai, annalium que supersunt ex cod. ter scripto musei 
Britannici nunc primum ed. Dr K. A, F. Pertz. 4to, pp. xxx. and 49. 
Berlin, G. Reiner. 1 Thlr. 

Grimm, Wilh., Die Sage von Polyphem. [From the Trans. of the Acad. ] 
Ato, pp. 30. Berlin, Diimmler. 1 Thlr. 

Grote, Geo., Geschichte Griechenlands. Aus den Engl. iibertr. v. Dr N. 
N. W. Meissner, ἃ. vom 6 Bde. an fortges. v. Ed. Hépfner. 6 Bd. 
2 Abth. (Schluss.) 8vo, pp. v—xxxi. and 417—816. Leipzig, Dyk. 
3 -Thir. 
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Haacke, Dr Aug., questionum Homericarum capita duo gymnasii Nord- 
husani annalibus premissa. 8vo, pp.21. Nordhausen, Biichting. 6 Ngr. 

Haase, F., die athenische Stammverfassung. 8vo, pp. iii. and 71. Bres- 
lau, E. Trewendt. 2 Thlr. 

Hackermann, Dr A., die Exegese C. Fr. Hermanns τι. die Kritik D. Jun. 
Juvenals. Eine Widerlegung. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 61. Greifswald, Koch. 
3 Thir. 

Hagenbach, Dr K. R., Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte. 4 verb. Aufl. 
Svo, pp. xxii. and 774. Leipzig, Hirzel. 3 Thlr. 

Hahn, C. Hugo, Grundziige einer Grammatik des Herero [im westl. 
Afrika] nebst 6. Woérterbuche. 8vo, pp. x. and 197. Berlin, Hertz. 
22 Thir. ἔ 

Hallier, Aimil., Lucreti carmina e fragmentis Empedoclis adumbrata. 
8vo, pp. iii. and 39. Jene, Doebereiner. } Thilr. 

Handbuch, kurzgefasstes exegetisches, zam Alten Testament. 12 Lfg. 
Die Biicher Exodus und Leviticus. Erklairt von Dr Aug. Knobel. 

. 8vo, pp. xxv. and 591. Leipzig, Hirzel. 25 Thlr. 

Handworterbuch der griechischen Sprache begriindet v. Dr Frz. Passow. 
Neu bearb. v. Dr Val. Chr. Fr. Rost, Dr Fr. Palm, u.s..w. 2 Vols. 
complete. Leipzig, Vogel. 12 Thlr. 

Harless, A. v., das Buch v. den agyptischen Mysterien. Zur Geschichte 
der Selbstauflésung ἃ. heidnischen. Hellenenthums. 8vo, pp. vii. and 
132. Miinchen, literar.-artist. Anstalt. 22 Ngr. 

Hauthaler, Sigm., Moralphilosophie des classischen Aleceehwa ness 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 532. Salzburg, Mayr. 14 Thlr. 

Hegesippus, qui dicitur, sive Egesippus, de bello Judaico, ope codicis 
Cassellani recognitus. Edidit Prof. C. Fr. Weber. Fasc. 1. 4to, pp. iv. 
and 64. Marburg, Elwert. 8 Thlr. 

Hengstenberg, Dr E. W., Christologie des alten Testamentes. 3 Bd. 
2 Abth. 2 Ausg. 8vo, pp. iii. and 223. Berlin, Oemigke. 43 ‘Thlr. 

- (Complete 8) Thlr.) 

Heracliti epistole que feruntur, quas denuo recensitas edidit Dr Ant. 
Westermann. 4to, pp. 29. Lipsie, Diirr. 6 Ngr. 

Hermann, Dr Conr., philosophische Grammatik. 8vo, pp. viii. and 428. 
Leipzig, Fleischer. 2 Thilr. 

Hermann’s, Karl Frdr., Culturgeschichte der Griechen und Rémer. Aus 

_ dem Nachlasse des Verstorbenen hrsg. v. Dr Karl Gust. Schmidt. 8vo. 
Gottingen, Vandenhoeck. 24 Thlr. 

Lehrbuch der gottesdienstlichen Alterthiimer der 
Griechen. 2 Aufl., unter Benutzg. v. des Verf. Handexemplar bearb. v. 
Dr Karl Bernh. Stark. 1 Abth. 8vo, pp. 311. Heidelberg, J. C. B. 
Mohr. 2 Thir. 

Herodotos erklirt v. Heinr. Stein. 2 Bd. Buch mt. u.1v. Mit 2 Karten 
y. Kilpert. _ 8vo, pp. 327. Berlin, Weidmann. ὃ 'Thlr. 

Hesychii Alexandrini lexicon, post Joannem Albertum recensuit Maur. 
Schmidt. Vol. 1. Fasc. u. 4to, pp. 81—160. Jena, Mauke. 4% Thlr. 
Fase. 11. pp 161—240.. 4 Thlr. 

Hiecke, der gegenwirtige Stand der Homerischen Frage. 4to, pp. 26. 
Greifswald, Koch. } Thlr. 
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Hiemer, Karl, die Einfiihrung ἃ. Christenthums in den deutschen Lan- 
den. 2 Theil. 1 Bdchn. 8vo, pp. ccv. and 319. Schaffhausen, Hurter. 
1 Thi. 

Hilferding, A., die sprachlichen Denkmaler der Drevjaner und Glinjaner 
Elbslaven im Liineburger Wendlande. Aus dem Russe v. J. E. 
Schmaler. 8vo, pp. 50. Bautzen, Schmaler. 43 Thir. 

Hiob’s drei Freunde oder Bunsen, Stahl und Pralat Ritter als Helfer der 
leidenden Christenheit. Christus-Kénig die Losung der Zukunft. Von 
Ithiel. 2 Abdr. 8vo, pp. vii. and 119. Hamburg, Nolte and Kéhler. 
12 Negr. 

Hoffmann, Dr C. A. J., Homerische Untersuchungen. 1. ‘Audi in der 
Ilias. 4to, pp. 30. Clausthal, Grosse. 4 Thlr. 

Héfler, Dr K. A. C., glagolitische Fragmente. ito, pp. 63. Prag, 
Rizinwnatz. 1% Thlr. 

Hofmann, Dr J. Chr. K. v., der Schriftbeweis. 1 Halfte. 2 durchgingig 
veranderte Aufl. 8vo, pp. viii. and 678: Ndordlingen, Beck. 3} Thlr. 
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My DEAR SIR, 

Herewith you will receive my remarks upon some 
questions of Greek archeology—the most important relating to 
disputed points, upon which my opinion, although controverted 
by authors of very high repute, remains still unshaken. When 
you transmit this paper to the Editors of the Journal of Classical 
and Sacred Philology, have the goodness to thank them for their 
courtesy in allowing me to make use of a medium of publication 
so exactly accordant with my wishes, 


I remain, my dear Sir, 
Very truly yours, 


W. Martin LEAKE. 
To the Reverend Canon Marsden, 
Disney Professor of Archeology. 


I, 


In the first Volume of the Translation of Herodotus by Mr 
Rawlinson *, the author remarks, in p. 217, note 1, in reference to 


, + The History of Herodotus by J. G. Wilkinson, F.R.S., in four Vo- 
George Rawlinson, M.A., assisted by lumes. Vol. 1.—London, John Murray, 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, K.C.B., and Sir 1858, 


Vou. TV. Dee, 1859. 17 
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the soothsayers of Telmessus, consulted by Croesus (Herodot. 1, 
78), that “there were two cities of that name in Asia Minor, 
one in Lycia, on the coast; the other, called also Termessus, in 
Pisidia.” This is very incorrect. There were two Telmessi and 
two Termessi; the former name was derived from τέλμα, marsh, 
the latter from τέρμα, boundary. The two Termessi were near 
to each other, the Minor at the pass leading from Pamphylia 
into Pisidia; the Major at the pass which conducts from Pam- 
phylia into Milyas and the Cibyratis. The site of Termessus 
Minor is described in my “Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, 
p. 134;” that of Termessus Major in the Travels of Spratt and 
Forbes (1. p. 240). The two Telmessi were not less appropriately 
named from the marshy nature of the vicinity, than the two 
Termessi from their position on the boundaries of Pamphylia, 
but, unlike the Termessi, they were situated very widely asunder, 
One was in Lycia at the extremity of the Sinus Glaucus, now the 
Gulf of Makri, the other in Caria on the coast of the Bargyliac 
gulf at a distance of sixty stades from Halicarnassus (Polemo ap. 
Suid., Phot., Etym. Mag. in τελμισσεῖς). This was the city, and not 
the Telmessus of Lycia, which was celebrated for its oracular 
responses, as I have already remarked in Numismata Hellenica, 
Asia, p. 64 (V. Cicero, de Divin. 1. 41, 42, Arrian, 1. 25). A coin 
of the Carian Telmessus in my collection presents on one side a 
radiated head of Apollo adverse, and on the other side Apollo 
seated on the cortina with a bow in his right hand and a quiver 
on his shoulder from which project two arrows; in the field is 
the legend TEAEMHSSEQN. This we may presume to have been 
a local form of the name not generally used, to distinguish this 
Telmessus from that of Lycia. The form however was known to 
Aristophanes, who in his comedy styled TEAMHSH® (Attice for 
TeApnoeis) twice introduced the name in the form TeAeunoceis!. 
Having submitted the ancient data on the site of Telemessus 
to Mr C, Τὶ Newton, who is now engaged in exploring the ruins 
of Halicarnassus and who has already sent to the British Museum 
some valuable remains of sculpture from the Mausoleum, he has 
recently informed me that he has found vestiges of an ancient 
city at about 60 stades in a direct line to the N.N.W. of Hali- 


ΤΉ ὡς ἄν τις ἄνουν τι ποιήσας, ᾧ Ἰελεμησσεῖς. 
Φέρε δὴ τοίνυν, ταῦθ᾽ ὅταν ἔλθη, τι ποιεῖν χρή μ᾽, ὦ Τελεμησσεῖς. 
Aristoph, Dindorf. τι, p, 656. 
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carnassus and near a harbour and village named Ghiul, a Turkish 
word of the same import as τέλμα, and where, it may be pre- 
sumed, a marsh has always existed. That these are vestiges of 
Telemessus there can be little doubt, as the western side of 
the Halicarnassian peninsula was occupied by Myndus and the 
southern extremity by Termera!. 

Telmessus of Caria was annexed together with five other 
towns to Halicarnassus by Alexander the Great (Plin. 5, 29), 
nevertheless its prophetic fame was still undiminished in the 
time of Hadrian. I have a coin of Halicarnassus, the obverse of 
which is the head of that Emperor, the reverse representing a 
priest of Apollo with the lustral branch of bay in his right hand 
and the legend AAIKAPNACCEQN TEAMICeYc. This figure was 
probably meant for Aristandrus, the most celebrated interpreter 
of omens and dreams in the time of Alexander (Plutarch. Alex. 
25, Arrian 3, 2—4, 4, &c.) Clemens Alexandrinus appears to 
indicate that. even as late as his own time Apollo retained his 
prophetic credit at the altar in Telmessus?. 


If. 


In page 219, note 1, Mr Rawlinson alludes to my having 
been mistaken in identifying the upper Hermus with the river of 
Ghiediz (Cadi). But Asia Minor was better known in the time 
of Herodotus, than when I began to frame my “ Essay of a map 
of Asia Minor ;” that map being nothing more than a first attempt 
to trace the direction of the ancient routes and to fix by ap- 
proximation some of the ancient sites. No such operation indeed 
was practicable, until the correct survey of the Southern Coast 
made by the late Sir Francis Beaufort had enabled the geo- 


1 Of this city also, the position has 
been ascertained by Mr Newton. Its 
remains are found at a remarkable height 
on the coast of the Halicarnassian penin- 
sula, named Tjifut Kalesi (Jew Castle), 


two miles to the north-east of the pro-. 


montory anciently called Termerium. 
My attention was directed to this in- 
quiry by a silver coin of Termera, which 
has lately come to light, and which is 
known to be of the time of Darius Hy- 
staspes by its bearing, together with the 


name of the City, that of Tymnus, who 
according to the testimony of Herodotus 
(5, 37) was at that time king or tyrant 
of Termera, 

2 οὐδε μὴν (ἀξιον παρελθεῖν) τὸν ἐν 
Τέλμισσῷ βωμὸν τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος ὃν μνῆμα 
εἶναι καὶ τοῦτον Τελμισσέως τοῦ μάντεως 
ἱστοροῦσι... ἀλλὰ yap ἐπιόντι μοι τοὺς 
προσκυνουμένους ὑμῖν τάφους... οὐδ᾽ ὁ 
πᾶς dv ἀρκέσῃ χρόνος. Clem. Alex. 
Adm. ad Gent, p. 29. ἘΔ, Sylb. 
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grapher to employ the then imperfect maritime documents of the 
Northern and Western coasts of the peninsula, so as to produce 
a more true outline of the whole than had hitherto existed, and 
with that assistance to obtain some degree of correctness in the 
direction of the ancient roads, and the position of the ancient 
cities. No wonder that with such a mere approximation the 
mountains southward of the Olympene range are ill defined in 
that “Essay of a map.” The Morad-dagh however is there 
marked as comprehending the ἱερὸν ὄρος τῆς Δινδυμήνης, the sacred 
summit Dindymum, whence the goddess Cybele was often known 
by the epithet Dindymene, as from Mount Sipylus she is named 
Sipylene on some of the coins of Smyrna. In mount Dindymum, 
according to Strabo, originated the river Hermus. We now 
learn from the researches of Mr W. J. Hamilton that the Turkish 
name Morad-dagh, though serving to designate generally the 
mountain-range to the southward of the Olympene summits, is 
applied specifically to the ancient Dindymum in which the 
Hermus commenced its course; probably therefore Mr Raw- 
linson is right in supposing that the stream proceeding from 
that summit is the true Hermus and not the Ghiediz or Cadoene 
branch of the same river. It is remarkable however that a coin 
of Cadi (V. Numismata Hellenica, Asia, p. 39) has a river-god on 
the reverse, with the legend €PMOC KAAOHNON. We may infer 
from this perhaps, not that the river of Ghiediz is the true Hermus 
of the ancients, but that a portion of the true Hermus was in the 
Cadoene territory. 


Il. 


In page 666, note 2, Mr Rawlinson in reference to the in- 
scription on the monument of Midas, in the valley of Doganlu, 
in Phrygia, remarks that “it has long been known and has 
recently been copied accurately by Mons. Texier.”. The word 
“accurately” in italics seems intended to imply that the insecrip- 
tion had never before been accurately copied. 

So long ago as the 27th of January, 1800, crossing Asia 
Minor in the way from Constantinople to Cyprus, I was one of 
a party who discovered this monument; another of the party 
was the late Archdeacon Carlyle, then Professor of Arabic at 
Cambridge. There are two inscriptions; one on the rock above 
the monument, the lower on the edge of the monument itself, 
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to the spectator’s right hand, beginning near the base and 


_ ending near the pediment.shaped summit. In the upper inscrip- 


tion, from its being so much more distant than the lower, the 
form of some of the letters appeared doubtful, particularly 
those to the left or beginning of that inscription. In 1824 my 
“ Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor” was published, wherein the 
circumstances of the discovery were related and copies of the 
inscriptions were given, one of which proved the monument to 
have been formed in honour of one of the kings of the Gordian 
or Midaian dynasty of Phrygia. 

In the spring of 1837 Mr John Robert Steuart visited 
Doganlu and copied the inscriptions on the monument of Midas, 
differing not in the lower inscription in a single letter from the 
copy made by Mr Carlyle and myself, but in the upper adding 
the commencement of that inscription, which, in consequence of 
its great distance from us and the unfavourable position of the 
sun at the moment, was imperfect in our copy; even here how- 
ever, after the two first words, all the letters and words are pre- 
cisely the same in Mr Steuart’s copy and in mine; and these are 
the important words which prove the monument to have been 
that of a Midas. 

It is hardly worth mentioning that there is some reason to 
believe that one of the words of the lower inscription is more 
correct in my copy than in that of M. Texier. In M. Texier’s 
that word is SIKEMAN.. In my copy, which was revised on the 
spot by Mr Carlyle, as well as in that of Mr Steuart, the word 
is SIKEMEMAN or SIKENEMAN. 


IV, 


In page 685, Mr Rawlinson dissents from my _ opinion, 
that the real inventors of the art of coining were the Grecks, 
being himself satisfied with the testimony of “ Herodotus and 
Xenophanes of Colophon, his older contemporary, who both 
regarded the invention as Lydian.” As Mr R. proceeds no 
farther upon the subject, I can do no more than refer to the 
note on the weights and measures of Greek coins in the appendix 
to Numismata Hellenica, where the question is fully considered. 

The preference to be-given to Greece over Asia as having 
originated the use of money stamped with a symbol for the 
purpose of accrediting its weight, is founded, like everything else 
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peculiar to Greece, on its position amidst the surrounding coun- 
tries, on its geological construction and its consequent division 
into small independent communities, many of which were islands. 
Under such circumstances, it is much more likely that as com- 
merce and civilization advanced, a weight imprinted with the 
ἐπίσημον of the city should have been used in European Greece 
than in Asia Minor, which at that time was under the Assyrian 
empire, or divided into semi-barbarous states deriving their 
degree of civilization from Phoenicia or Assyria, where, as far as 
present evidence extends, nothing existed in monetary transac- 
tions but the use of the precious metals by weight. gina was 
the port on the Western coast of the Aigzean, where maritime 
commerce with the islands and the coast of Asia chiefly flou- 
rished in the early ages, and the first therefore to which credit 
to the weight of its silver coins by its symbol would most readily 
be given. According to our great chronologer of Greece, Fynes 
Clinton, Pheidon of Argos, who established the Hginetan standard 
of weights and measures, and in whose reign Aiginetan money was 
first coined, celebrated the 8th Olympic games in the year B.c, 
748. Gyges, the founder of the Lydian monarchy, did not begin 
to reign in Lydia until 716 3.c. The utmost therefore that we 
can safely deduce from Herodotus as to the antiquity of symbo- 
lized money, is that the Lydian coinage preceded that of all the 
other peoples of Asia. 


Since the preceding Notes were written, another work! has 
been published, upon which I beg leave to offer a few remarks. 

Though interested in the highest degree by the narrative of 
a scientific traveller, so peculiarly qualified for a journey in the 
Peloponnesus as Mr Clark, and feeling greatly honoured by 
favourable mention from such a quarter, I must nevertheless 
confess, that I should be still more gratified, if travellers who 
criticize me by the aid of the French map were to advert to 
the fact, that when I first visited the Peninsula with a view to 
the elucidation of ancient history, its received littoral outline 
was widely different from that which maps of the Morea now 
exhibit ;—that not a single point of the coast or of the interior 
could be relied on as astronomically certain,—that the Kata- 


1 Peloponnesus, Notes of Study and Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Travel, By William George Clark,M.A, Cambridge. London, Parker, 1858. 
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vothra of Arcadia were unknown,—and that of the ancient 
sites none had been described by competent travellers, except 


_ those which had been visited by Chandler—consequently that 


I had to make my geography before I could understand Strabo 
or Pausanias. On the other hand, the French map of the 
peninsula is the work of a body of the ablest geographical 
engineers in Europe, executed by order of the French govern- 
ment. But in England geography to an individual is the most 
ungrateful of all scientific pursuits, requiring great labour and 
expense; the result of which must remain in the author’s desk, 
or be given to the Public to serve as materials for the mer- 
cantile map-maker. 

I shall not occupy your time with any remarks upon those 
questions in Mr Clark’s work which are soluble only by conjec- 
ture; but confine myself to a few, which I cannot but wish him 
to reconsider. 


I. p. 54. 


My reasons for believing that the extant columns at Corinth 
belonged to the temple of Minerva have been stated in Travels — 
in the Morea, m1. p. 247. Mr Clark thinks “those columns may 
have belonged to a temple of Fortune, or to that of All the gods, 
or of Apollo.” But the two former were assuredly buildings of 
Roman Corinth, and I have given reasons for supposing that the 
temple of Apollo occupied an artificial platform, which I disco- 
vered, together with some fragments of a great temple, on the 
brow of the cliff looking towards Lecheum. This temple and 
that of which the extant columns (seven in my time) formed 
a part must have been sacred to two of the great deities, 
because to them alone were the Greeks of those times in the 
habit of dedicating their principal sanctuaries. Venus occupied 
the Acropolis, and Neptune the Isthmus. If therefore the 
temple of Apollo stood on the edge of the Cliff to the right of 
the road from the Agora to Sicyon, as Pausanias indicates, the 
extant columns could hardly have belonged to any other temple 
than that of Minerva, who derived her epithet Chalinitis from 
having assisted Bellerophontes in putting a bridle on the winged | 
horse Pegasus, the favourite mythus of Corinthian art. The 
great antiquity of the temple evinced by its proportions is 
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confirmed by its wooden or rather acrolithic statue of the goddess 
as described by Pausanias. 


Il. p. 63. 


Mr Clark is of opinion that the artificial embankments which 
must have been made to convert the theatre-shaped recess in 


the heights of Nemea into a stadium were not carried away by 


winter rains as “ Colonel Leake suggests,” but that “they never 
existed.” It is true that in the Stadia of Sicyon and Messene, 
the construction in stone according to present appearances was 
not completed to the rectilinear end; but it is difficult to believe 
that the Stadium of so noble a festival as the Nemeia, which was 
repeated every second year, was an exception to the generality 
of the Stadia of Greece. It could not have been to save ex- 
pense, as Mr Clark suggests, Nemea having been a Hierum, 
dependent upon Argos, the most opulent city in the Peninsula, 


ΠῚ p. 79. 


No doubt was ever entertained by travellers of the early part 
' of the present century as to the identity of the treasury of Atreus 
at Mycenze; and the Greeks were grateful to the Englishmen, 
who then confirmed their own belief in a tradition, which had 
descended to them with their language from the earliest times. 
But the year 1833 was destined to lower the laudable pride, which 
the unfortunate Greeks derived from the most ancient and one 
of the most perfectly preserved monuments of their ancestors. 
With the German government, which devoured their borrowed 
resources or spent them in objects of no benefit to the Nation, 
came also many of those literary adventurers, whom the illus- 
trious Bunsen has described as “ young men of Germany, who 
make a reputation by doubting whatever has been said before 
them,” and whose object is not so much truth as a professorship. 
One of these attained the object of his ambition by attempting 
to prove, that the Theseum of Athens was improperly so called 
and was in reality the temple of Mars. Another removed port 
Phalerum to the Eastern side of the Phaleric bay, thus totally 
changing the position of the Phaleric Long Wall and the course 
of all the walls on the Eastern side of Athens. This latter 
theory has been so successful that Professor Felton of Harvard 
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University, Massachusetts, in the article “Athens” of an Ame- 

rican Dictionary, remarks, that these views of Mr Forchhammer 
_ “have been generally acquiesced in”’—an assertion unhappily too 
true, as Mr Forchhammer’s plan of Athens has been adopted by 
our great historian Grote, as well as by Dr Smith in his excel- 
lent dictionary of Greek and Roman geography. But there is 
still some hope that the German theory will not be so triumph- 
ant in America, where Greek literature now makes healthy pro- 
gress, as it has been in Europe. Mr Felton is now at Athens}, 
and is employed in investigating this question, Meantime 
there is consolation in the fact, that Mr Clark is not among 
the “generality” who have “acquiesced in the views of Forch- 
hammer,” though he joins Mure in believing the still existing 
ὑπόγαια οἰκοδομήματα Of Pausanias at Mycene to have been tombs 
and not treasuries, Upon this subject I have nothing to add to 
_what occurs in Peloponnesiaca, p. 255, though I consider it the 
most important of all questions relating to the history of Greece, 
believing as I do that the ruins of Mycene are undeniable monu- 
mental evidences of the reality of the Trojan War, and of the 
historical character of the Iliad (See my “ Observations on some 
disputed Questions of Ancient Geography.” 8vo. Murray, 1857.) 


IV. p. 100. 


“The elevation given by Colonel Leake of the pyramidal 
structure near Argos represents the stones as much smaller than 
they really are.” I have always been sensible of the truth of 
this remark of Mr Clark, and that the elevation does not agree 
with the text, which describes the walls of the pyramid as faced 
with large polygonal stones. It might have been added that 
Mure has given a correct elevation, and a plan which differs not 
from mine in any of the dimensions, omitting however to distin- 
guish the ruined parts of the walls. 


1 Mr Felton, in passing through 
London on his return from Athens to 
Boston, informed me that in company 
with Mr Finlay he traced the vestiges 
of the walls of Athens and found them 
as marked in my plan of the ancient 
city. They followed also Mr Forch- 


hammer’s line, as adopted by Mr Grote 
and Dr Smith, without being able to 
observe any traces of walls. This 
imaginary line was indeed a necessary 
consequence of the erroneous placing of 
port Phalerum at Trispyrghi on the 
Eastern side of the Phaleric bay, 
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V. p. 101. 


I differ entirely from Mr Clark as to the rivers Stymphalus 
and Erasinus. I have no doubt that when the Peloponnesus was 
densely peopled, the exit of every river which entered a Kata- 
vothra was known with certainty. It is true that the distance 
between Stymphalus and the Argolic plain was greater than that 
of the course of any other subterraneous stream in the Peninsula, 
but this very fact would be likely to preserve the tradition which 
still exists as to the identity of the two rivers. Eratosthenes, 
Strabo, and Pausanias, all asserted that the river which entered 
the mountain of Stymphalus reappeared in the Argolis, where 
it was called Erasinus. Eratosth. ap. Strab. p. 389, Strabo, p. 275, 
Pausan, 8, 22. 


VI. p. 136. 


Mr Clark remarks that he found the diameter of the Theatre — 


of Mantineia to be 150 feet, while my estimate of it was “about 
240.” This is easily accounted for. In Greek theatres the 
extremities are generally the parts which earliest gave way to 
the effect of time or masonic depredation. Gell, who measured 
the theatre in 1805, made it 213 feet. The theatre of such a 
city as Mantineia could hardly have been originally less than 
250 feet. 


VIL. p. 150, note 3. 


Mr Clark is proved to be right in translating ὑστέρῳ ἔτει the 
second year of the 96th Olympiad, and not the last year, as I, as 
well as Mr Clavier, have erroneously translated it, because Pausa- 
nias adds, that Diophantus was then Archon at Athens, which is 
true as to B.c, 395, the second year of the Olympiad. It was the 
year in which the old temple of Athene Alea was burnt, a fortu- 
nate accident, as it caused the building of a new temple of white 
marble in the most flourishing time of the great republics of 
Greece, among which Tegea was one of the most powerful. 
What Mr Clark proceeds to say of this building, of which some 
of the Doric columns in white marble remained in my time, gives 
rise to the most painful reflexions on the effects of our cruel 
and antichristian conduct in siding with the Turks against the 
Greeks in the Insurgent war and again in our war with Russia. 
In consequence of the poverty and misery and misgovernment 
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into which our policy threw the Greeks, they are still ignorant of 
_ the extent of that only national wealth which the Gothic govern- 
ments of Europe have left to them, namely those remains of the 
works of their ancestors still buried in their ruins, which are 
second only in value to the κτήματ᾽ és ἀεὶ of the Greek language. 
Had Greece been really liberated when she held out her hands 
of supplication to Great Britain (not to Russia, be it remembered) 
thirty years could not have passed away without having brought 
to light some fragments at least of the temple of Athene Alea, 
which to an able architect would have afforded the means of 
explaining the description bequeathed to us by Pausanias of 
this great work of Scopas. 


VIII. p. 203 seq. 


Taking into account that the Iliad and Odyssey are poetical 
compositions of a time when nothing like a map existed, I cannot 
find any such difficulties as Mr Clark alludes to in pages 203 seq. 
We now possess maps of Greece, and delineations of its sea 
coast, by which the geographical knowledge of Homer may be 
securely tested. 

1. The direct distance from Pylus to Phere is 26 English 
miles, that from Pherze to Sparta 16, the latter for the most part 
mountainous. Vestiges of ancient roads are found in every part 
of Greece; and one can hardly suppose that when men fought in 
chariots, there were not good roads between the chief cities of 
Peloponnesus; but even if the distances between those places had 
been greater, the poet had a right to neglect such a trifle for 
the sake of poetical effect, or perhaps for that of shewing the 
friendship which existed between the houses of Nestor and Orsi- 
lochus and Menelaus. 

2. Concerning the seven cities offered by Agamemnon to 
Achilles, I may be permitted to refer to Travels in the Morea, 1. 
p. 452. Agamemnon was Commander-in-Chief, and on this 
ground felt himself authorized to make the offer, confident that 
he would be assisted in obtaining obedience from the Seven 
Cities, if necessary, by Menelaus and Nestor. 

3. As to Ithaca, it appears to me, that no impartial person who 
visits this island, can leave it without being persuaded that the 
author of the Odyssey must have had a correct knowledge both 
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of the island and of its relative geographical position, when he 
put these words into the mouth of Ulysses :— 


Ναιετάω δ᾽ ᾿Ιθάκην εὐδείελον" ἐν δ᾽ ὄρος αὐτῇ 

Νήριτον, εἰνοσίφυλλον, ἀριπρεπές᾽ ἀμφὶ δὲ νῆσοι 

Πολλαὶ ναιετάουσι μάλα σχεδὸν ἀλλήλῃσι, 

Δουλίχιόν τε, Σάμη τε, καὶ ὑλήεσσα Ζάκυνθος. 

Αὐτὴ δὲ χθαμαλὴ, πανυπερτάτη, εἰν ἁλὶ κεῖται 

Πρὸς ζόφον᾽ (αἱ δέ τ᾽ ἄνευθε πρὸς ἠῶ τ᾽ ἠέλιόν re). Od. τχ. 21. 


“ My home is Ithaca the renowned; in it is the mountain Neritum, 
leafy and conspicuous: around are many inhabited islands, very 
near to one another, Dulichium', Same, and the woody Zacyn- 
thus. Ithaca itself, low (compared with Same and Zacynthus) 
but superior to all (in fame and as the seat of my government), 
lies in the sea towards the west; the many? are away towards the 
east and the sun.” These many were the Echinades, comprehend- 
ing the islands, afterwards distinguished as the Taphiz or Tele- 
boze; in short, all the islands between Ithaca and the mainland. 
The places here alluded to by the poet sent two squadrons to 
Troy, that of the Echinades was under Meges, that of Ulysses 
was manned by Zacynthus, Same, Ithaca and Leucas, which 
last had been conquered by Laertes, the father of Ulysses, and 
is described by the poet as Ἄκτη Ἠπείροι. ‘The Echinades were 
an insular confederacy at the head of which was Dulichium, and 
which became so wealthy by commerce and its usual companion 
in those days, piracy, as to send 40 ships to Troy when Ulysses 
led thither no more than 12. The superior opulence of the 
Echinades accounts also for the 52 suitors of Penelope from 
Dulichium when those from all the possessions of Ulysses were no 
more than 56. For the present representative of Dulichium, we 
have to choose between Petalé and Kalamo or Meganisi. Petala is 
little better than a rock, but has an excellent boat-harbour well Ὁ 
adapted to ancient navigation, and is divided by a very narrow 
strait from the fertile plain lying between it and CEnia, a part of 
which may have been then in the possession of the people of 
Petala. Kalamo and Meganisi on the contrary are very fertile 


1 1 was incorrect in saying (Tr. in poet had named no more than three, the 
N. Greece, ΠῚ, p. 51) that Dulichium ‘‘many” were evidently those which lie 
was nowhere mentioned as an island. between Ithaca and the Acarnanian 
2 ai δὲ refers to πολλαὶ, and as the — shore. 
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islands, and even in the present age their wheat is held to be the 
best in the Septinsular state (V. Tr. in N. Greece, 11. p. 29). 
.Thus the epithet πολύπυρος which Homer attaches to Dulichium 
is well adapted to either of them, and not less so the name 
Dulichium, supposing it to have been derived from δολιχός. 


IX. pp. 316, 322. 

The words ὁ Ἀπόλλων, εἰ Beveatas ἀπόλλυσι τοῦς νῦν, ἐμφράξας τὸ 
βάραθρον καὶ κατακλύσας τὴν χώραν ἅπασαν αὐτῶν, &c. seem to prove 
that the whole plain of Pheneus was submerged in the time of 
Plutarch “if (as Mr Clark adds) Plutarch it be who wrote the 
treatise De serd numinis vindictd.” 

Considering however this doubtful authenticity—considering 
also that in none of the other works of Plutarch, nor in those of 
Strabo or Pausanias, is there any allusion to such an occurrence in 
their days:—that Strabo refers to an example, mentioned by Era- 
tosthenes, who lived more than two centuries before his time :— 
- that in this instance an earthquake appears to have been the cause 
of the obstruction of the Pheneatic Katavothra; when so great 
was the inundation in the plain of Pheneus, that on the removal 
of the obstruction all the land around the temple of Jupiter at 
Olympia was submerged:—considering all these things, it can 
hardly be said that my doubt, in the year 1806, of the truth of 
a submersion of the plain of Pheneus “to any great extent” in the 
time of Plutarch was “unwarranted.” The terrible visitation of 
1821 was indeed a sufficient “commentary” both on Eratosthe- 
nes, and on Plutarch or Pseudo-Plutarch, 

I cannot agree with Mr Clark in thinking that Pheneus 
and Stymphalus were anciently insignificant places. Pheneus 
was the chief town of Arcadia in early times and the most 
honoured of all in its mythology, as the fable of Arcas shews. 
The didrachma of Pheneus and Stymphalus are not inferior in 
beauty to any coins of the Peloponnesus. 


X. p. 341. 


Mr Clark says that ‘although there may have been walls 
connecting the tabular height of Vasilika or upper Sicyon with 
the maritime town in the flourishing time of Cleisthenes” (i.e. at 
the beginning of the sixth century B.c.), “it is certain from 
incidents related by Xenophon in his Hellenica, that the seaport 
of Sicyon was not so connected with the upper city in the time 


ἀν “ὦ ΝΟ δ᾽. - 
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of Epaminondas.” “In after times,” adds Mr Clark, “neither 
Corinth nor the other states of Peloponnesus would have suffered 
a second-rate town, to which rank Sicyon soon after sank, to 
block up the road along the coast.” 

The history of Sicyon will hardly justify these remarks. The 
history of Greek art alone leaves little doubt that in early ages 
Sicyon rivalled Corinth and Argos and more than rivalled Athens, 
Maritime Sicyon was of very ancient date and bore the name of 
Agiali (Strabo, p. 382, Pausan. 2, 5), which indicates that it was 
the chief town on the Corinthian Gulf, the whole of Achaia 
having been named A’gialeia. Thus situated and protected by its 
natural fortress, the hill of Vasiliké, Sicyon advanced to wealth 
and distinction with a pace, at least equal to that of Corinth, 
But probably as early as the 8th century before the Christian 
zera, the superior advantages of Corinth for commerce as well as 
for territorial influence and dominion had left Sicyon in an in- 
ferior position. This we may fairly presume from the numerous 
colonies of Corinth. Sicyon however preserved its commerce; its 
military marine was employed in the Persian and Peloponnesian 
wars, and its independence was maintained, chiefly perhaps by its 
alliances with Athens and Sparta, until the Roman conquest; 
when, during the century of Corinthian desolation, Sicyon was 
of such importance, as to have the management of the Isth- 
mian games, and was the chief city of the Corinthian gulf. To 
this period we may attribute a large portion of that immense 
number of Sicyonian silver coins, which have been and still are 
to be found in Greece; the coinage of Corinth having of course 
ceased during the extinction of the city. 

That Sicyon should have neglected to protect the communi- 
cation between the upper city and its λιμὴν in the same manner, 
as Corinth, Argos, Patree, and Megara is scarcely credible. In 
fact, among jealous republics, such as those of Greece, often 
warring with each other, Long walls were an indispensable part 
of their system of defence in places situated like those above 
mentioned. If Long walls are seldom noticed in history, unless 
when taken by an enemy, as in the instances of Athens and 
Argos, it is because, like all fortifications, they were seldom at- 
tacked, their existence affecting the policy of war, so as to 
render such attacks in the great majority of cases inexpedient. 

The resistance which Epaminondas met with in entering the 
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Peloponnesus on two occasions (B.C. 368, 366) was either at the 
Isthmus or on the line from Cenchreze to Lecheum. When he 
had overcome those obstacles, the Long walls of Corinth and 
Sicyon were of no effect in impeding his march into the Pelo- 
ponnesus, as the road was open to him, to the Eastward of 
Corinth. On the former of those two occasions the Long walls of 
Sicyon are not mentioned as offering any obstacle to Epaminondas, 
because as soon as Sicyon was threatened by him, that city as 
well as Pellene, which latter he had attained by turning both 
Corinth and Sicyon, renounced the alliance of Sparta. The very 
passage of Diodorus, cited by Mr Clark!, 1 am inclined to inter- 
pret as affording a proof of the existence of Sicyonian Long 
walls. Demetrius surprised Sicyon in the night; having passed 
over or through the wall: those who had guarded it retreated into 
the Acropolis, and thus Demetrius obtained possession of the 
city. From a sort of esplanade between the houses of the town 
and the walls of the citadel, he was preparing to attack the 
latter with machinery, when the garrison of Ptolemy capitulated 
and embarked for Egypt. The wall which gave possession of 
the city to Demetrius, appears to have been the Eastern Long 
wall; all the space included between this wall, and the parallel 
or nearly parallel long wall to the westward and extending in a 
southerly direction from the defences of the Acropolis to the sea, 
was considered a part of the city, though probably it was sparingly 
inhabited except towards the sea. But that such nominally was 
the extent of the city seems evident from the words of Diodorus, 
which follow. Demetrius, he says, having persuaded the Sicyo- 
nians to remove into the Acropolis, destroyed that part of the 
city which adjoins the port—(rd μὲν τῷ λιμένι συνάπτον μέρος τῆς 
πόλεως). The object of Demetrius in this destruction was proba- 
bly that of extinguishing the naval power of the Sicyonians. For 
this purpose Demetrias, as the Sicyon of Demetrius was named, 
was confined by him to the cliff-bound height of Vasilika, 
formerly the Acropolis, the upper platform of which became the 
Acropolis of Demetrias. But neither this name nor the ruined 
state of the limen long continued. Sicyon still retained its 


1 Νυκτὸς ἐπιθεμένος ἀπροσδοκήτως, σας τὸν μεταξὺ τόπον τῶν οἰκιῶν Kal τῆς 
παρεισέπεσεν ἐντὸς τοῦ τείχους εἶτα ἀκρᾶς κατεῖχε" μέλλοντος δ᾽ αὐτοῦ μηχανὰς 
οἱ μὲν φρουροὶ συνεσέπεσον εἰς τὴν ’Axpo- προσάγειν, καταπλαγέντες, Kc. Diodor. 


πολιν᾽ ὁ δὲ Δημήτριος τῆς πόλεως κυριεύ.- 20, TO2, 
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independence and its maritime commerce, and in the middle 
of the following century became a leading member of the 
Achean league. The establishment of a Roman colony at 
Corinth was the beginning of its great decline. In the time of 
Pausanias it was in a very reduced condition, but he speaks of 
the limen as still in existence (Pausan. 2, 12) although at the 
end of fourteen or fifteen centuries from the time of Adrastus'. 


II. 


Emendations on the Psalms. 


In offering to students of the psalms the following emenda- 
tions of the Hebrew text, I am anxious to guard against the 
imputation, which they might possibly suggest, of disparaging 
the high authority or impugning the general correctness of the 
Masoretic text of the O. T. scriptures. Of the marvellous cor- 
rectness of that text (so far at least as the psalms are con- 
cerned—for I would not speak of that which I have not fully 
examined) I rest entirely certain ; not however from any precon- 
ceived theory or prejudice; for how that extraordinary degree 
of correctness—extending, as I am convinced it does, to the 
vocalization and the division of the verses—is to be accounted for, 
remains as yet an unsolved problem. But at the same time, high 
as the authority of the Masoretic text may stand, it is not to be 
deemed absolutely faultless ; nor can any just reason be assigned 
for rejecting such emendations as rest upon sufficient evidence, 
of whatever kind that evidence may be. Experience has now 
shewn that no very material assistance towards the critical cor- 
rection of the text is to be derived from the Hebrew MSS. 
collated by Kennicott and De Rossi. The emendations which 
rest on manuscript authority are on the whole of a comparatively 
unimportant and trifling character; while in passages of real 
difficulty the MSS. afford us hardly any aid. They all represent 
too late a recension of the Hebrew text. Whether manuscripts 


1 Kal Σικυῶν᾽, ὅθ᾽ dp’ "Αδρηστος πρῶτ᾽ ἐμβασίλευεν, 1], B, 572. 
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of a different class such as those which were discovered some 
years back in the Crimea, and of which perhaps a further supply 
might be obtained from the various regions of Asia, will ulti- 
mately prove of more valuable service, time alone will shew. 
At present it is to the ancient versions of the Hebrew scriptures 
that we must mainly look for assistance in the difficulties of 
textual criticism. No unprejudiced critic probably would fail to 
attach considerable weight to the authority of these versions, 
where they all agreed in the support of a reading differing from 
that of the received text. Taken singly, their testimony is of 
course of far less value. The authority of Jerome’s Latin ver- 
sion of the psalms I have been led to estimate very highly: had 
he but lived in the days of the LXX interpreters, it would have 
proved an inestimable treasure. On the less careful and less 
scrupulous version of the LXX, the same reliance cannot be 
placed: few critics would now indeed think of trusting to their 
authority for the feception of any reading in support of which 
strong confirmatory evidence could not be produced. Still, how- 
ever untrustworthy in itself the Septuagint version may be, it 
must from its early date ever retain its value as a direct and in- 
dependent witness where the reading which it favours can be 
indirectly rendered probable by circumstantial evidence; and it 
is on circumstantial evidence that most of the proposed emenda- 
tions of the Hebrew text of the O. T. scriptures will have in 
part to rest. 

It is much to be regretted that the task of collecting the vari- 
ous readiags of the Hebrew text implied in the ancient versions 
should never have been really performed. Davidson’s “ Revision 
_ of the Hebrew text of the O. T.” (Bagster, 1855) is almost worth- 
less in this respect: it does not contain above one half of the 
discrepancies of the LXX from the textus receptus; nor will any 
one of the readings for which the authority of the LXX has been 
adduced in the following pages be found in it. 


I. Psalm xxii, 22. 
VY DD pS 


E. V. For thou hast heard me from the horns of the uni- 
eorns. 


Vout. IV. Dee. 1859. 18 
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The Hebrew text is here supported by the authority of the 
Targum, and of Jerome. It does not however yield a satisfac- 
tory sense. It has been rendered in three different ways: 


1. As in E, V. (see above). But nowhere else in the psalm 
does the sufferer allude to any past deliverance that he has 
experienced of this kind; and it is clear that the unicorns (or 
rather, buffaloes) are intended to denote his present enemies. 
They had in a previous verse been described as strong bulls 
(literally, strong ones) of Bashan; the animals signified being, 
without much doubt, the wild bulls or buffaloes by whom the 
districts of Bashan, bordering on the slopes of Mount Hermon, 
were infested. 


2. <As by Maurer: 


‘And hear me [to deliver me] from the horns, &e.”’ 


His note is: “ est consecutivum, quanquam a verbo sejunc- 
” But of this no other examples have been produced: 
Lowth indeed, on Isaiah Ixili. 3, says there are many; but he 
refers only to this one. 


tum, 


But even supposing that the ἡ consecutive could be separated 
from the verb; can it transform a preterite into an imperative ? 
The passages quoted by Gesenius to prove this (Grammar, 
§ 124) are by no means satisfactory. It will be found that in each 
case the force of the converted verb is rather directive than dis- 
tinctly imperative: thus in Gen. vi. 21, PSD) Pais ry ΠΡ is 
rightly rendered in our E. V. not “take unto thee...and gather ;” 
but “take unto thee..,and thou shalt gather;” and in Gen. xxvii. 
44, naw) is similarly a directive future. But in the verse of 
the psalm before us, where the language is that of solemn sup- 
plication to God, this directive future would be quite unsuitable. 
In order to give to several verbs coupled together a strictly im- 


perative sense, they must all be put in the imperative mood: 
Gen, xxvii. 43, xxix. 7. 


3. Horsley and others regard 2 as a sudden burst 
of joyful satisfaction at being heard, separating it entirely from 


the preceding words, and making it the commencement of the 
new part of the psalm: 
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Save me from the mouth of the lion, 
And from the horns of the unicorns— 


—Thou hast answered me. 
I will declare, &e. 


So Venema, Good, Phillips; and so, nearly, Hengstenberg. 
But this is obviously in violation of the parallelism. 

The present Hebrew text thus admitting of no satisfactory 
‘interpretation, we may examine the reading adopted by the 
LXX who render 

Kal ἀπὸ κεράτων μονοκερώτων THY ταπείνωσίν μου, 

and who are here supported not only by the Vulgate and Arabic 
versions (which were wholly derived from them) but also by the 
Syriac. It is evident that they must have read for the last word 
either ὟΣ or ΩΝ. ; more probably the former; for although 
the word F\\jy, is found at ν. 25 of this psalm, *S}}J) would 
differ more than ΠΡ from the textus receptus ‘IY. The 
corruption of the Hebrew text may have arisen from the cir- 
cumstance that ΓΛ (properly the feminine of the adjective 
*JY) proved a difficult word, not being elsewhere used as a sub- 
stantive. That ‘S)*3) is the true reading is rendered probable 
by the fact that ΓΛ wretchedness will then be used in a pre- 
cisely similar manner to /1"]'T' forlornness in the preceding 
verse; and the argument becomes all the stronger from the 
circumstance that the LXX, having rendered "Γ᾽ τὴν μονογενῆ 
pov, did not perceive the analogy of the two words, and therefore 
could not have improperly inserted ΥΩ into the text for the 
sake of the correspondence. 

The propriety of the reading of the LXX will be the more 
manifest when the whole of the imagery in vv. 13—22 of the 
psalm is taken into account. In this picture the sufferings of 
the suppliant are represented by the agonies of a hind at bay, 
(see the title of the psalm,) who, hard pressed and wearied with 
the chase, may be conceived of as standing on one of the rocky 
cliffs of the wilderness of Judah over which David had himself 
actually wandered when hunted by the followers of Saul. Two 
sets of enemies have pursued her; the wild bulls or buffaloes, 
the instigators of the chase, and the hounds, the immediate 

18—2 
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instruments of her death. The former, who in their eagerness 
for her destruction are compared to a ravening and roaring lion, 
the ravenousness of the lion being thus superadded to the pride 
and impetuosity of the buffalo, are represented as standing 
around, unable, apparently, themselves to fall upon her by rea- 
son of some intervening ravine. Meanwhile her more immediate 
assailants!, the hounds, cross the ravine and hem her in: in an 
instant they have passed their teeth through her legs, and all 
chance of escape is at an end. Forgetting for a moment the 
animal imagery he had adopted, the psalmist thinks of his own 
hands and feet as pierced through by his destroyers, who now 
that his death is a mere question of time, stare upon him, heed- 
less of his agony, and embitter his last moments by treating him 
as already dead, and dividing or allotting among themselves the 
clothes of which they had stripped him. Here the suppliant 
pauses; and realizing to himself the agonizing picture he had 
drawn of his own sufferings, beseeches God to haste to his deli- 
verance, and to rescue him alike from the hounds who cared but 
to taste of his blood, and whom, as the instruments of death, 
he designates by the name sword, and from their instigators the 
proud and more infuriate beasts who were gaping for his destrue- 
tion, and whom in respect of their ravenousness he likens, as 
before, to a lion. In contrast to the former, who had him com- 
pletely in their power, he represents himself as forlorn and desti- 
tute of help: in contrast to the latter, whose horns symbolize 
their pride, he represents himself as in a state of humiliation and 
wretchedness. 


Deliver my soul from the sword, 

From the hand of the dog my forlornness. 

Save me from the mouth of the lion, 

And from the horns of the buffaloes my wretchedness. 


ν᾽] ny v. 17, should be ren- 
dered pack of assailants. The Hiphil 
verb Yi) signifies either to do evil or 
to do hurt; the latter is here the mean- 
ing, for the mention of evildoers would 
in this figurative description be quite 
out of place. Had commentators 
moreover duly noticed the distinction 


which is drawn in the psalm between 
the buffaloes and the dogs, they would 
have seen that it is only the former who 
are compared to a lion, and would have 
had less he itation in rejecting in v. 
17 the well-known Masoretic reading 
‘IND; respecting which see De Rossi, 
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It is no part of my present task to trace the prophetical 
bearing of the imagery in this psalm. The reader will not how- — 
ever fail to call to mind the distinction between those who bore 


_ their respective parts in our Saviour’s crucifixion: the Roman 


soldiers, who, with no special malice against the individual 
sufferer, found their brutal delight in the mere agonies of their 
victim, and the Jewish rulers, who unable themselves directly to 
reach him, had eagerly desired and now proudly exulted in his 
destruction. This distinction was noted, though not carried out 
into its details, by Theodoret. 


II. Psalm Ixxi. 6. 
ὯΔ FAS CON “DEN 
E. V. Thou art He that took me out of my mother’s bowels. 


The word "Δ is commonly derived from the root 1) “to 
pass through, over, or away”; a term which is not very applicable 
to the passage from the womb. There can, in fact, be little 
doubt that the Targumist who has given ‘pa FIN tu ex- 
traxisti me had before him, or else adopted, the reading °M) (or, 
Δ) as in Psalm xxii. 10. 

The LXX, on the other hand, who give us σκεπαστής, and 
Jerome who has protector, plainly read not "δὰ but %393 or 
‘39; a reading, it may be remarked, which much resembles 
that of the Masoretic text. 

Under these circumstances it appears, that for the Masoretic 
reading there is in the antient versions no authority; and unless 
we are disposed to cling at all hazards to that almost inex- 
plicable reading, we must make our choice between the Tar- 
gumist’s reading mi, which may have arisen from assimilation 
of the text to that of Psalm xxii., and the LXX and Jerome’s 
reading 33 which cannot have arisen from assimilation, and 
which is therefore to be preferred. 

It should be mentioned that Schultens, Rosenmiiller, Gese- 
nius, and Phillips derive *})} from an imaginary root ΣΧ] to cut; 
to which they assign the secondary sense of giving or dividing 
out, and the tertiary sense of conferring favours; and thus trans- 
late “From my mother’s womb thou hast conferred favours on 
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me.” It is difficult to assent to a translation so farfetched, and 
so destitute of all authority. 


Ill. Psalm Ixxvi. 11. 
sn DIS nets 
sing mbm ns” 


E. VY. Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee: 
The remainder of wrath shalt thou restrain. 


For “ΠΗ Ewald has adopted the reading Wann (query: 
should not this be rather pointed Wan ?); which is supported 
by the LXX ἑορτάσει σοι. The sense thus at once becomes clear. 


For the wrath of man shall praise thee: 
The remainder of wrath shall keep holyday to thee. 


i.e. “Those of the wrathful who survive the judgment with 
which thou shalt destroy them, shall turn to thee and shall come 
up to Jerusalem to the feast to adore thy name.” 

I should not have mentioned this emendation, were it not 
that Ewald has not noticed the striking confirmation of the sense 
thus educed by Zech. xiv. 16. There can be little doubt that a 
great part of the last chapter of Zechariah is based upon this 
psalm, and on the history of the destruction of Sennacherib’s 
host, to which it refers; and it will be well more especially to 
compare Zech. xiv. 13 with Psalm Ixxvi. 6. 


IV. In Psalm exl. 9, 10, 11, we read: 
yey ND min? imps 
sop spiny pane ies 
:ipips’ ἸΏΒ Spy capp δ Ἢ 
ny ordna omby sts 


The Masoretic Keri gives Ἶ 2, tod’. Adopting the Keri 
in both places, our Εἰ. V. thus renders: 


Grant not, O Lorp, the desires of the wicked: 
Further not his wicked device; lest they exalt themselves. 
Selah. 
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As for the head of those that compass me about, let the 
mischief of their own lips cover them. 
Let burning coals fall upon them, &c. 


The awkwardness of the 12)" at the end of y. 9, not agreeing 
in number with the wicked spoken of immediately before, and 
standing without any conjunction before it, is sufficiently obvious. 
Hence it has been proposed by Horsley and others to transfer 
the word to the beginning of v. 10: 


As for those who lift up the head round about me, 
Let the mischief of their own lips, το. 


But this translation would require the Hiphil "25. 


Agreeing in the transference of the word ἡ)" to ν. 10 (to 
which perhaps the occurrence of the Selah does not interpose 
any sufficient obstacle) I would read as follows: 


ye ND mint papros 
smo parhs inp! 
pap δε ip! 

inp’ ἸΏΒ Spy 

sy pom ὈΠῸΣ sh 


Grant not, O Lorn, the desires of the wicked : 

Further not his wicked device. Selah. 

Men shall shoot at them the poison of their own table ; 
They shall clothe them with the mischief of their own lips. 
They shall cause live coals to fall upon them, &c. 


The word fy’, the great stumbling-block in all former 
translations, thus becomes the Hiphil future, with suffix, from 
m7. The Hiphil verb 7M takes in other passages an accusa- 
tive of the bolt shot: I cannot find that the object, shot at is 
ever expressed. However it would be certainly admissible to 
indicate it by a suffix to the verb; the suffix often standing, as is 
well-known, in lieu of even an oblique case. The word Ne is 
in our E. V. and by all the German critics rendered head; but 
Jerome has amaritudo; and there are not wanting modern com- 
mentators, e.g. Muis, Phillips, who seem to doubt whether 
Jerome may not be right. For the Masoretic reading ‘SDs I 
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have substituted BSD. The LXX and Vulg. have rod κυκλώματος 
αὐτῶν, circuitus eorum; and in this passage they had no apparent 
motive for tampering with the text. Moreover the Hebrew 
MSS. betray symptoms of uncertainty as to the true reading. 
De Rossi has not collated for this passage; but of Kennicott’s 
MSS. one has )'3'D/5, another ΤΣ Ὁ, five 3, one (perhaps) 
35D. The word which I have rendered tadle occurs again in 
Cant. i. 12 )DD/93, and is there rendered table in our E.V. Τὸ is 
derived, according to Gesenius, from 345, and denotes properly 
a triclinium, 

Let it be observed that while correcting the textus receptus 
in one place in the proposed reading and freely altering the 
Masoretic punctuation throughout, I have (with Ewald) pre- 
served the Kethibs Δ᾽, 2 in spite of the Masoretic Keris. 

A comparison of the sentiments in Psalms lxix. 23; Ixiv. 4, 5; 
ib. 8,9; οχχ. 3, 4, will shew how agreable to what we find in 
other parts of the psalter is the sense brought out by the pro- 
posed alterations. 

J. F. THRvpp. 


III. 
The Emmaus of S. Luke. 


Sir,—One of the many points on which I am so unfortunate 
as to be at issue with Dr Robinson relates to the position of the 
Emmaus mentioned by 5. Luke (xxiv. 13). If you deem the 
question to be of sufficient interest, you will kindly allow me 
some space for its discussion in your pages. 

I will first state the case as it now stands between Dr Robin- 
son and myself. | 

There is near the road from Jerusalem to Jaffa, just where 
the mountain district ends and the plain country begins, a village 
named ’Amwus, occupying the site of an ancient town. This, 
Dr Robinson contends, is the Emmaus of the Evangelist. On 
the same road, in the heart of the hill-country, is another vil- 
lage, called by the natives Kuriet el-’Enab, but more commonly 
known to European travellers by the name of Abu Gish. This 
I maintain to be the village referred to by 5. Luke. Of these 
two villages the former is stated by Dr Robinson to be from 
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6 to 63 hours distant from Jerusalem (Bib. Res. 1852, p. 147, 
n. 9), the latter 2 hours and 45 minutes, according to his table 
(p. 637); which time reduced to distance by his rate of travelling, 
viz. 3 Roman miles to an hour, would make respectively 156 and 
64 stadia: so that the former site would better correspond with 
the various versions and codices which state the distance of 
Emmaus from Jerusalem as 160 stadia, while the latter agrees 
very nearly with the statement of the textus receptus, that it was 
“about threescore furlongs.” This result certainly requires us 
to fix the Emmaus, afterwards called Nicopolis, at "Amwus, since 
the Jerusalem Itinerary, consistently with other authorities, 
places it xxii μ.Ρ. from Alia; (= 176 stadia). 

There is no occasion for me to enter upon the critical question 
of the reading, as Tischendorf’s Greek Testament is within reach 
of all, and Dr Robinson has fairly stated the case in his last 
Volume of Travels (p. 148). The fact, however, that Tischen- 
dorf has not adopted the variation may be taken as evidence that 
there is something to be said for the received text; which, as it 
happens, receives corroboration from Josephus, who makes men- 
tion of an Emmaus 60 stadia distant from Jerusalem—of which 
notice more will be said presently—and therefore distinct from 
the Emmaus afterwards called Nicopolis also named by him, 
which was, as we have seen, xxii M. P. from Jerusalem, 

I must demur to Dr Robinson’s explanation of the fact that 
there is no variation in the copies of Josephus in favour of 160. 
The Christian copyists who transcribed Josephus, he imagines, 
corrected his text from the corrupt reading of S. Luke, and the 
result has been that while the copies of the Evangelist exhibit 
both readings, the corrupt one alone is found in all the extant 
manuscripts of Josephus. This seems to me unscholarlike and 
scarcely legitimate criticism. I must assume Josephus to have 
written 60, and so far to lend his countenance to the received 
reading in 5. Luke; and notwithstanding the indisputable fact 
that Eusebius and §. Jerome identified the Emmaus of the Gospel 
with Nicopolis “ubi incipiunt montana Jude consurgere,” (the 
modern ’Amwus), I hope to be able to prove that it is to be fixed 
at Kuriet el-’Enab, which Dr Robinson would identify with Kirjath 
Jearim; while he thus writes of my theory: “ Mr Williams sup- 
poses Kuriet el-’-Enab to have been earlier regarded as Emmaus; 
of which there is not the slightest vestige in history or tradition.” 
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Dr Robinson refers only to a paper of mine on the Churches of 
Palestine, contributed to the Ecclesiologist many years ago. 1 
have since stated the theory more fully in Dr Smith’s Dictionary 
of Geography (s. v. Emmaus), but, asthe nature of both these 
publications prevented me from entering into any detailed proof 
of the identification, I will ask your permission to attempt this 
here, and I shall hope to shew that both history and tradition 
strongly confirm the identity of Emmaus with Kuriet el-’Enab. 
With regard to the latter, indeed, I may mention at the outset, 
that I was first informed of the fact by my very learned and intel- 
ligent friend, the archimandrite Joel, of the Great Convent at 
Jerusalem, who assured me that there had never been any varia- 
tion in the belief of his community on this point; whereas the 
Latins have obviously transferred the site to Kubeibeh since the 
commencement of the fourteenth century, as Dr Robinson also 
admits. But to proceed to historical proof. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the Emmaus of the 
Crusaders was the present village of Abu Gish, and not ’Amwus. 

Albert of Aix informs us that the pilgrims after resting at 
Ramleh 3 days, set out early on the morning of the fourth to the 
place where the mountain-country, in the midst of which Jeru- 


salem is situated, begins: but finding no water there they sent~ 


a large band of armed men to procure water and forage at the 
“castellum Emmaus,” three miles distant, which abounded in 
cisterns and fountains. They apparently returned to the camp, 
where they were met by a deputation of Christians from Beth- 
lehem praying for succour, and a detachment of knights was 
sent with them. They set out at midnight, travelled six miles, 
and came at day-break to Bethlehem. Meanwhile the camp was 
broken up about midnight, and the whole army advanced to- 
wards Jerusalem, through the narrow passes of the mountains, 
the horsemen pressing on in advance that they might not get 
entangled with the hosts of footmen in the ravines. About day- 
break they met the detachment returning from Beth'ehem. 


(Gesta Dei, p. 273. Compare Fulcher of Chartres, ibid. p. 397.) 


I follow the account of Albert of Aix, as being the most pre- 
cise, and derived from eye-witnesses; and it is probable that 
William of Tyre copied his account, erroneously adding that this 
Emmaus was identical with Nicopolis, the story of which he re- 
peats from Sozomen (Ibid. pp. 743, 4). The Emmaus then of the 
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Crusaders was not on the confines of the hill-country as ’Amwus 
is, but 3 miles beyond, and, if in the same direction, about 
half-way between it and Bethlehem. Now this is precisely the 
situation of Kuriet el-’Enab if we suppose the narrator to have 
reckoned by German miles, as the distance from the camping- 
place to Bethlehem goes far to prove that he did. The mistake 
of William of Tyre in identifying the Emmaus of S. Luke with 
Nicopolis, is copied from Eusebius and S. Jerome, but his autho- 
rity, Albert of Aix, was not speaking of the same Emmaus as that 
indicated by them, 160 stadia from Jerusalem. This conclusion 
is strongly confirmed by the contemporaneous author of the 
Gesta Francorum, who, in the parallel narrative, places this 
Emmaus 60 furlongs from Jerusalem (Ibid. p. 572). 

Thus much for the testimony of Western writers to the 
ancient tradition. I will now cite one very respectable Eastern 
writer of the same century—John Phocas, the exact date of 
whose travels we know to have been a.p. 1185. He states the 
distance of Armathem, i.e. Ramathaim Zophim, the birth-place of 
Samuel, to be 6 miles from Jerusalem, evidently meaning the 
modern Nebi Samwil—thence to Emmaus 7 miles, and thence to 
Ramleh 24, Precisely the intervals required, assuming Kuriet 
el-’Enab as his Emmaus (Leonis Allatii Σύμμικτα, p. 14). 

It would be long to review all the numerous itineraries of the 
12th and 13th centuries to shew that the tradition remained 
fixed to the site of Kuriet el-’Enab until its indisputable but un- 
accountable transference to Kubeibeh in the 14th, by the Latins 
only, while it has continued stedfast among the Greeks to this 
day. Neither need I enter on the proof that Dr Robinson has 
confused the two traditional sites of Castellum Emmaus, and 
Castellum Boni Latronis, the former site and name still preserved 
in the ruined tower named Kustel, not far from Kuriet-el-’Enab 
on the road to Jerusalem, the latter in the ruined fort of Latrén, 
20 minutes distant from ’Amwus. 

I have yet to adduce an interesting proof that the tradition 

so long held by the Latins, and still preserved by the Greeks, is 
entitled to credit. Josephus in the passage referred to in the 
beginning of this paper informs us that Vespasian assigned to 
800 of his veterans χωρίον eis κατοίκησιν, 6 καλεῖται μὲν Ἀμμαοῦς, ἀπέχει 
δὲ τῶν Ἱεροσολύμων σταδίους ἑξήκοντα (Bell. Jud. vit. vi. 6). It will 
probably be regarded as something more than a happy coinci- 
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dence that, between Jerusalem and Kuriet el-’Enab, there is still 
existing a village bearing the name of Colonia, written by Dr 
Robinson Kil6énia, but pronounced precisely like the Latin word, 
and so written by Zuallart (Voyage, Livre 11. ch. 4, p. 24). That 
it is indeed a Latin word is clear, for there is no Semitic word 
at all resembling it, and Dr Robinson himself writes, “The name 
of the village suggests a former Colonia of the Romans; but 
more probably it comes from the ancient Koulon or Culon of the 
Septuagint and Jerome” (Bib. Res. 1852, p. 158), which last is 
pure conjecture. The fact remains that, within the district 
occupied by a village marked by tradition as the site of Emmaus, 
about 60 furlongs from Jerusalem, there is still existing a place 
called Colonia, which name may be traced back to the middle 
ages. ‘The inference seems to me very probable, that the tradi- 
tion is trustworthy, and that this Colonia does indeed occupy the 
place assigned to the 800 yeterans who served under Vespasian 
and Titus in the Jewish War. 

I abstain from discussing the question of the identity of the 
Emmaus of 5. Luke with the Nicopolis of Eusebius. The argu- 
ments against it are forcibly stated by Reland in his masterly 
work (Paleestina, pp. 426—430, 758—760), and seem to me quite 
conclusive; although they are almost universally confounded. 
(See Dr Robinson, Bib. Res. Vol. 11. p. 66, n. 2. ad fin.) 

In further corroboration of the identification which I am 
maintaining it may be worth while to notice that Sozomen—who, 
following the error of Eusebius and S. Jerome, confounds the 
Emmaus of 5. Luke with Nicopolis—mentions a wonder-working 
fountain at the entrance of the city, in which our Lord washed 
His feet, thereby imparting to it healing powers for the benefit 
both of man and beast (Hist. Eccles. v. 21). I amnot aware of 
any fountain of living water at ’Amwus; but at Kuriet el-’-Enab 
there is a copious gushing fountain, the water of which is so 
highly esteemed for its salubrious properties that the effendis, or 
principal citizens of Jerusalem, are in the habit of drawing their 
supply of drinking-water from that spring. 

I trust that these notices may serve to correct the.errors of 
Dr Robinson in his various allusions to Emmaus (6. g. Vol. m1. 
p. 66, n. 2), to supply the “historical fact to account for the 
etymology” of Kilénieh (Vol. τι. p, 146, π, 1), and to vindicate 
for the village of Abu Gish the interest which I am convinced 
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ought to attach to it as the modern representative of the 
Emmaus of 5. Luke. 

Before I conclude, I would express my satisfaction that 
Kerazi, which a friend and myself were the first to identify, in 
1842, and Tell-Him, on the north of the Sea of Tiberias, have 
taken their place in the geography of Palestine, notwithstand- 
ing Dr Robinson’s strong reclamations, as the Chorazin and 
Capernaum (respectively) of the Gospels. 


GEORGE WILLIAMS. 


IV. 


The Works of Virgil, with a Commentary by John 
Conington, M.A. Vol. I. Containing the x Sess 
and Georgics. 


Ir needs but a very cursory perusal of this edition to see 
that time and labour have been ungrudgingly bestowed on it. 
Every line, almost every word has been weighed with scrupulous 
care and conscientiousness, and no single difficulty passed over 
without an endeavour to explain it or an honest confession of 
the editor’s inability to do so. Modesty indeed is as marked 
a characteristic of this work, as diligence. Every preceding 
editor receives his due, and not unfrequently more than his due; 
and the most ample acknowledgment is made whenever a parallel 
passage or an explanation has been borrowed, even though the 
lender has but a dubious title to the property. 

Considering the amount of labour bestowed on the notes, it 
were perhaps to be wished that the introductions to the Eclogues 
and Georgics had been somewhat fuller and had entered more 
into particulars. So far as they go, they are valuable and 
suggestive; but they have the appearance rather of reviews than 
of exhaustive treatises. We regret also to see in so elaborate 
a work, that instead of an original life of the poet the rather 
meagre sketch in the Dictionary of Biography has been made 
to serve the purpose. 

In reading Professor Conington’s commentary the thought 
which most frequently occurs to us, is that of the extreme 
obscurity of his author. There are numberless passages in the 
Eclogues and Georgics with respect to which, the oftener 
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they are perused, the more impossible it seems to decide what 
Virgil really meant to say. This is very forcibly brought out by 
the scrupulous honesty with which the present editor refuses to 
slur over any difficulty or ambiguous expression. 

Notwithstanding all the attempts which have been made to 
explain this away or even to turn it to the poet’s credit, it is 
surely a great defect in him and argues a want of that clearness 
of conception and picturesque force of imagination, that capa- 
city to make his readers see and feel what is set before them, 
which is one of the most unfailing marks of the very highest 
poetical genius, of a Homer or Dante or Shakespeare. As an 
illustration of what is meant, take the description of the em- 
broidered mantle in the fifth Aneid. There in one and the same 
picture we are told to behold the young Ganymede out of breath, 
eagerly chasing and shooting the swift stags, and soaring on 
high in the talons of the eagle, while his aged attendants are 
helplessly stretching their hands towards heaven. | 

Our own Spenser who perhaps has never been surpassed in 
the power of setting a picture clearly before the mind, has 
imitated this passage in his Faerie Queene. He probably never 
dreamt that his imagination was more vivid than Virgil’s, or that 
in copying he was improving the other’s description. Yet in 
spite of himself he could not repeat the error of his master, 
and he has given us a picture which we feel, as we read it, to be 
true and lifelike: \ 


Twice was he seene in soaring eagle’s shape, 

And with wide winges to beat the buxome ayre: 
Once when he with Asterie did scape, 

Againe whenas the Trojane boy so fayre 

He snatcht from Ida hill and with him bare. 
Wondrous delight it was there to behould 

How the rude shepheards after him did stare, 
Trembling through feare least down he fallen should, 
And often to him calling to take surer hould. 


We share in their fears lest the poor youth should tumble down; 
a catastrophe about which Virgil leaves us tolerably uncon- 
cerned. 

In the latter pages of his introduction to the Eclogues 
Prof. C. proves perhaps that to a certain extent this obscurity 
arose from the great diversity of gifts which were united in 
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Virgil. At the same time we cannot help wishing that he had 
joined with these more of the transparent clearness of Ovid and 
the precision of thought of the older Latin poets. Who will 
ever be able to form in his mind a satisfactory picture of the 
characters and incidents of the tenth Eclogue? In many cases 
no doubt the poet is not to blame, the allusions from time and 
accident having become obscure or unintelligible; but in others 
he himself, if called upon to explain in precise terms what 
notion he meant to express, would have found it difficult to 
satisfy an exacting critic. Fortunately for the poets of those 
days the art of criticism lagged far behind that of poetry. While, 
as we have already observed, the editor deserves all praise for 
the unflagging industry with which he endeavours to open the 
eyes of the reader to the obscurities of the text, his zeal 
sometimes causes him to find difficulties of connexion or con- 
struction or allusion, where by a less diligent observer at all 
events they can scarcely be perceived. 

Where so much has been done, it is perhaps unreasonable to 
ask for more. Butin reading Prof. C.’s commentary it has occa- 
sionally struck us that he has not always been sufficiently awake 
to the enormous advances which have been made during the 
last twenty or thirty years in so many branches of Latin criti- 
cism and grammar. For nearly a century after the death of 
Bentley scholars seemed to rest satisfied with what had been 
already done and to devote their energies to the study of Greek 
which was then in a backward condition. Of late years however 
by a more intelligent and accurate collation of manuscripts, by 
a more careful and systematic study of inscriptions, above all 
from the fact of so many powerful minds, such as Madvig, 
Lachmann, Ritschl and a host of younger scholars in Germany 
applying themselves in this direction, the knowledge of Latin 
has made and is making gigantic strides. Wagner’s edition of 
Virgil was an admirable one for its time; but were he to publish 
a fresh one to day, he would undoubtedly change his views on 
many points. Though little may have been done for Virgil 
specially between the appearance of Wagner’s and of the pre- 
sent edition, yet he has been equally benefited with other 
ancient authors by the general progress made in the study of 
the language. Now Prof. C. though anxious to gain information 
on all hands, has not, it appears to us, always been sufficiently 
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attentive to this. Sometimes he follows Wagner, where Wagner’s 
knowledge is defective; sometimes when the latter is right, he 
deserts him for less trustworthy guides. The following are some 
illustrations of what we mean. 

Ecl. m1, 102, Prof. C. says ‘ Neque is for ne...quidem, used like 
οὐδέ. Wagn. quotes Cic. Tusc. 1,26 Quo nec in deo quidquam 
magis intelligi potest’, Had he remembered Madvig’s 3rd Exe. 
to Cic. d. fin., he would not have quoted this or any other pas- 
sage of Cicero for a usage unknown both to him and Virgil, 
although familiar to Pliny and the silver age. Again supposing 
Virgil could use neque amor in the sense of ne amor quidem, in 
this place it would make absolute nonsense. Instead of mean- 
ing, as Prof. C. says, ‘These of mine are not even so well off 
as yours ; they have some malady more mysterious than love’, 
the words could only signify, ‘ not even love, much less any other 
malady could be the cause’: the very opposite to the sense 
intended. Hi certe (neque amor causa est) must be read with 
Heinsius and others. Madvig would also have taught him to 
doubt that nec...quidem, Georg. 111, 126 and elsewhere, ‘ would 
not be incorrect’, or that it ‘might apparently stand for et 
ne...quidem’, 

Ecl. v, 23. In explaining this passage Prof. C. should, we 
think have followed Wagner. Atque...atque seems never to be 
used by Virgil for et...et. G. m1, 257, it is quite gratuitous to 
suppose that atque...atque can be so used. In the passage 
quoted from Tibullus the first atque is a copula, though the 
construction is a complicated one.  Silius, it is true, appears to 
understand Virgil as Prof. C. does; but his imitation proves that 
he also took vocat for invocat. 

Ecl. v1, 38. Both Wagner and Prof. C. join Altius atque ete. 
We have no doubt that altius belongs to the preceding. sentence, 
but we will return to this point later. Prof. C. observes ‘ The 
trajection of atque is unusual and not sufficiently supported by 
Lucr. m1, 531’. There is no question that in the passage of 
Lucretius atque is unmeaning; and had Prof. C. carefully con- 
sidered what Mor. Haupt says in his Obsery. Crit, 1841, p. 47 ete., 
he would probably have conceded that this trajectio is as inad- 
missible in Virgil as in Lucretius. 

G. 1, 142. It would have been well, if Prof. C. had not 
ordered us to remove the stop at the end of the preceding line. 
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We can scarcely understand his note. Alta petens pelagoque is 
a good instance of a very common idiom in Virgil, and is well 
explained and illustrated by Wagner in his Quaest. Virg. ΧΧΧΙν, 2, 
who informs us there that in his note he had misunderstood the 
passage. It is equivalent to Alta petens pelagi. G. τι, 238 
Longius ex altoque is another example, where Prof. C. seems not 
to see what Wagner means, and in our opinion does not rightly 
explain the construction. 

ΕΠ]. viz, 54. At the time Wagner published his edition it 
was perhaps excusable in him to change the quaeque of all MSS. 
into quaque; but we are surprised that after what Madvig, Cic. 
ἃ. fin. v, 46 and Lachmann, Lucr. τι, 371, and others have said, 
an editor should not have felt that sua quaeque are both nomi- 
natives, and that jacent sua quaeque sub arbore poma is to say 
the least much more elegant than quaque. This idiom we be- 
lieve to be of even wider extent than these scholars claim for it; 
but this is not the place to enter more fully into the question. 

Git 248. *‘ Densantur Med., densentur Rom. Both forms of 
the verb are used by Virgil’. ibid. 419. ‘ Denset is the reading 
of the better MSS. But Wagn. gives Densat, the old reading, 
for the sake of conformity with Densantur, v. 248’. The con- 
formity should have been the other way. Though densatus and 
densavi are in use, there can be little doubt that Virgil and 
other good writers always used the forms of the 2nd conjugation 
in the other moods and tenses. A careful induction, resting on 
the best MSS. of the best authors, can alone determine such 
points. 

G. 1, 320. ‘ Expulsam eruerent is equivalent to expellerent et 
eruerent’, Grammatically it ought to be so; but here by a 
confusion very common in Virgil it is for erutam expellerent, 
i.e. eruerent et sublimem expellerent. Thus G. u, 267 digesta 
Jeratur is for feratur et digeratur, not digeratur et feratur. 

G. 1, 482. ‘The notion of overflowing is expressed here 
metrically by a crasis,-as in v. 295 by a hypermeter. So Hor. 
2 Ep. 2, 120 Vehemens et liquidus etc.’ Whether it was written 
by him vehemens or vemens, Horace with all his predecessors and 
contemporaries knew no other measure for it but‘ that of a 
spondee. He could not have said v&éh@mens any more than 
nehemo for nemo, or mehe for me, or dehibeo for debeo, or praehi- 
beo for praebeo, and such like. In another very common word 
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nihil, it is more than doubtful whether Virgil ever recognised 
the quantity nihil. There are only two undoubted instances in 
his works where nihil is a dissyllable, Eclog. τι, 6, and Aen. 1, 287. 
In both these cases, as the word is followed by a consonant, - 
the quantity of the last syllable is undetermined. Since the 
best MSS. therefore almost invariably write nihil, where it must 
be a monosyllable as well as where it may be a dissyllable, it is 
more than probable that in all ambiguous cases nil, not nthil, 
should be read; for if nihil were known to Virgil, it is hardly 
credible, considering the frequency with which the word occurs, 
that it should never once be met with in the thesis of the 
5th foot. To Virgil the last syllable of the dissyllabic nihil was 
probably irrational, that is neither long nor short, and ac- 
cordingly he did not like to use it in verse, even when followed 
by a consonant, It must not be forgotten that the original 
quantity was nihil, nihilum. 

G. u, 317. “ Tune is the reading of Med. and Rom. Others 
have tum. There seems to be no clear distinction between the 
meanings of these words ete.’ It is not the meaning that is in 
question. Prof. C. should not have deserted Wagner here and 
in l. 368, especially as MS. authority is so divided. It is surely 
now a demonstrated point that the older Latin poets, Virgil 
included, never used tune before a consonant, but always tum. 
Wagner’s 25th Quaestio proves it for Virgil, and should have 
been attended to by Prof. C. 

6. 11, 305. ‘It is difficult to decide between hac...tuendae, 
the reading of some MSS. and Philarg., and haec...tuenda, the 
reading of most copies including Med.’ But surely when it is 
considered that haec is the older form of the fem. plur., that it 
is common in Cicero, and is sometimes used even by Livy, there 
can be no doubt that haec...tuendae, the reading of Rom, and 
Vat., is right and fully explains the variations in the other MSS. 

G. 1, 309, Lucretius v1, 460 should hardly have been quoted 
in support of Quam magis in Virgil. Lucretius has guam quoque 
magis, ἃ curious expression, but clearly not the same as the 
simple quam magis which he never once uses. The editor 
has traced ‘with much industry his author’s many imitations of 
Lucretius; but in more than one instance it would almost appear 
that he had a contempt for that poet’s greatest commentator 
Lachmann, the highest authority perhaps on the niceties of the 
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Latin language that has existed in modern times. His opinion 
on a question of grammar is seldom to be controverted with 
impunity; and even when he lays himself open to attack, he 
generally furnishes his assailants with their most powerful wea- 
pons against him. At G. mr..520 Prof. C. in his quotation from 
_ Lucretius leaves the gross solecism subitam. Lachmann’s cor- 
rection may not be true, but at least it is Latin. At G. τν, 492 
he quotes from Lucr. in cassum magnum cecidisse labores, and 
adds ‘any attempt to alter magnum or separate it from cassum 
only robs the passage of its force’. But in cassum magnum 
seems to us to be like saying in English ‘in great vain’; for in 
- Cassum cecidisse can mean nothing else than ‘have come to 
nothing’. In the 2nd line of his quotation from Luer. at G.1, 247 
he writes extima caeli. But surely he will not maintain that 
extima is nearer to uetima than ultima is. At G. τι, 239 he reads 
in the passage quoted from Lucr. terra. Yet the preceding 
verse and the whole structure of the sentence and to some 
extent this very passage of Virgil shew that the earth is the 
object understood to indulgendo blandeque colendo; and it is 
difficult to see how the words will admit of this, unless you read 
terram, which is hardly to be called a ‘conjecture’, and make 
it the subject to mansuescere. A curious instance of Prof. C.’s 
deference to authorities, inferior certainly to Lachmann in ques- 
tions of grammatical-usage, is to be seen in his comments on 
the word rapidus. Lachmann scouts the notion of rapidus 
having the active sense of rapax; and we should have thought 
that at the present day all scholars would have agreed with him. 
Twice the MSS. of Lucr., 1v, 712 and v, 892, have rapidus where 
rabidus seems to be required, As the latter is much the rarer 
word, MSS. continually substitute the other for it. In one of 
these two passages Forbiger reads rabidus, and at Ecl. v1, 75 
it is so quoted by Prof. C. without remark. In the other with 
no apparent reason for making a difference Forbiger quietly 
observes ‘assentire non possum’ to Wakefield’s substitution of 
rabidus. " At G.u,151 Prof. C. quotes Forbiger’s text Nenu 
queunt rapidi contra constare leones, adopting also the barbarism 
of nenu for noenu (ne oenum). There however he notices that 
Lachmann reads rabidi, as if-Lachmann had been the first to do 
so, Again in his note to Ecl. 1, 66 he does not seem to think it 
impossible that. rapidwm cretae could mean ‘laden with marl’; 
19—2 
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and at Ecl. 1, 10 he says ‘ Keightley shews that rapax and rapi- 
dus are sometimes used indifferently of seas and rivers’. But 
because a sea or river may be and often is both rapax and 
rapidus, that does not shew the words are synonymous, any 
more than the fact that Achilles was both swift: of foot and 
strong of hand proves these two epithets to be the same in 
meaning. We would not detract from the praises so liberally 
bestowed on Forbiger and Keightley; but at the same time we 
think that Prof. C. on some questions might have thought the 
opinion of Prof. Lachmann as deserving of consideration as 
theirs. Even a more singular example of his deference to For- 
biger is his quoting after him in illustration of G. m1, 469 Dira 
per incautum serpunt contagia vulgus, Lucretius’ expression vol- 
gum turbamque animantum(!), which has reference to a false 
hypothesis about atoms. 

In his comments on a striking passage of the 6th eclogue, 
31—40, Prof. C. has done scant justice to another illustrious 
interpreter of Lucretius, we mean Virgil himself, who has there 
given a very brief, but yet precise and accurate abridgement of 
a portion of the 5th book of the Nature of Things. The editor 
seems to find a positive pleasure in detecting in his author con- 
fusion of thought and inadequacy of expression. Thus in 1]. 32 
it is an injustice to Virgil to suppose that by semina terrarumque 
etc. he could mean anything else than the seeds or atoms out of 
which the four elements are formed. The words are but a para- 
phrase of semina rerum, which does not mean res quae semina 
sunt, but the seeds out of which aggregate things, res, are formed. 
Virgil therefore in a few words expresses exactly the same thing 
which Lucretius does in v, 235—237 and 416—431. Again in 
1. 33 liquidi ignis should not be illustrated by ὑγρὸν πῦρ. In Virgil, 
as in Lucretius, it means the clear, bright, pure fire; as the liqui- 
dissimus aether atque levissimus is the purest, brightest, most im- 
ponderable of things. In the next sentence exordia has precisely 
the same meaning which it bears in the passage of Lucretius 
here abridged. From these’first seeds or atoms proceed all first 
aggregate formations, earth, air etc.; just as in Lucretius the 
atoms after many fruitless motions and attempts at combination 
through many long ages at length by chance unite in such ways 
that magnarum rerum fiunt exordia,..Terrai maris et caeli ete. 
In the passage here quoted by Prof. C., as well as in three repe- 
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titions of it, Lucretius uses cunctarum exordia rerum for primor- 
dia rerum, the cunctarum being almost equivalent to the prima 
in primordia or ordia prima; but he searcely so uses exordia 
by itself. To proceed, 1. 34, in consequence of the extreme 
conciseness of the language, can only be understood by a vivid 
recollection of the verses of Lucretius here imitated. The poet, 


having the picture drawn by his predecessor clearly before his own 


mind, says only enough to recall that picture to the minds of his 
readers. We do not agree with the editor’s explanation. He 
says ‘Mundus is the whole universe, as in 4, 50, earth, sea and 
sky.’ ‘Universe’ we presume is a slip of the pen for ‘world’, 
and a singular one, in explaining an Epicurean cosmogony. In 
Kel, τἀν, 50 it certainly does mean the whole world; although it 
is odd that Prof. C. in his comment on that passage states it to 
be ‘the starry heaven with its massy dome’, But the dome of 
the starry heaven so far from being massy, is almost or quite 
imponderable. Jgnea convexi vis et sine pondere caeli, says Ovid 


‘in the true spirit of Epicurus. In the 4th eclogue 1. 51 is in ap- 


position with and the epexegesis of 50, ‘The whole world, yes 
earth and sea and heaven’, the moles et machina mundi of Lucre- 
tius, the mundi moles operosa of Ovid. Virgil, with Lucretius, 
Catullus, Ovid, Manilius and other writers, uses mundus some- 
times for the whole world, sometimes for the whole heaven, 
sometimes for the pure fiery aether alone. And this last, we are 
convinced, is its meaning in our present passage: ‘From these 
first seeds all first formations, earth, sea etc., and, among the 
rest, the soft elastic orb of aether itself grew into a whole’, 
formed in short the flammantia moenia mundi of Lucretius, the 
αἰθὴρ σφίγγων περὶ κύκλον ἅπαντα Of Empedocles. 
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Τιτὰν ἠδ᾽ αἰθὴρ σφίγγων περὶ κύκλον ἅπαντα. 


If mundus were the whole world, what could exordia omnia mean ? 
The ipse of Virgil is perhaps a reminiscence of the Inde mare, 
inde aer, inde aether ignifer ipse of Lucretius; as if the aether 
were the most wondrous production of all and the formation of 
its orb first ended chaos. Compare now Lucr. vy, 449 ete. First, 
in time came the exordia of the earth, formed by the sinking 
down of the heavier particles. The gradual compression of 
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these particles squeezed out the lighter elements which formed 
the other portions of the world. But first and foremost of all, 
the seeds of the fire-fraught aether, because lightest and smallest 
and most mobile of all, burst out from the mass and took the 
highest place. Then compare especially 467 ete. Sie igitur 
tum se levis ac diffusilis aether Corpore concreto circum datus 
undique flexit Et late diffusus in omnis undique partis Omnia sic 
avido complexu cetera saepsit. Concreto is the very word used by 
Virgil, who goes on with his paraphrase of Lucretius, Tum durare 
solum, ‘then by the loss of the elements of aether the soil of the 
earth continued to condense and harden’. As is fully explained 
by Lucr. 483 etc., perpetual action and reaction was going on. 
The more the lighter elements left the earth’s mass, the harder 
and more solid it became; and ever as it grew harder and more 
solid, the more particles it threw off. In exact conformity with 
him, Virgil proceeds Et discludere Nerea ponto, ‘and to shut off 
the salt waters within the ocean-bed’: an abridgement of Lucr. 
480 ete. His igitur rebus retractis terra repente, Maxuma qua 
nunc se ponti plaga caerula tendit, Succidit et salso suffudit gurgite 
fossas. The loss of these lighter elements being greater in some 
parts of the earth’s mass than in others, made its crust to sink 
more in those parts, and thus formed the pontus or bed of ocean. 
Pontus in Virgil expresses the ponti plaga caerula with its fossae, 
Nereus the salsus gurges of the other poet. Then again 37 Jam- 
que novum terrae stupeant lucescere solem Altius is a true Virgilian 
miniature copy of Lucr. 471 ete. where we are.told that the first 
formations of the sun and moon took place after the aether had 
separated itself from the earth. The elements of the sun and | 
moon are not so light as those of aether, but are lighter than 
those of earth and sea. Neither therefore could they attach 
themselves to the former nor were they able to combine with 
the latter. In the end after long uncertainty they succeeded in 
completely separating themselves from earth, and in forming in- 
dependent aggregate bodies between it and aether. Thus at 
length in Virgilian phrase ‘the earth marvelled to see the new 
sun shining on high’, altius, now quite independent of itself. 
The next words atque cadant submotis nubibus imbres have nothing 
to correspond to them in that part of Lucretius which we have 
been considering; but they are quite in accordance with his long 
account of the manner in which clouds are formed in v1, 451 ete. 
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The elements of vapour were, like those of the sun and moon, 
long entangled with the earth and sea. The elements of sun and 
‘moon, as lighter and finer, would disengage themselves first ; 
afterwards the vaporous particles would withdraw from the earth, 
and, taking up a position between it and the sun and moon, would 
be able to descend in rain. Once more in 39 and 40 the editor 
is too hard on the poet, who to us appears neither to contradict 
himself in the 2nd Georgie nor Lucretius. As his sketch is ex- 
‘tremely concise, he seems to imply by the very position of the 
two clauses that the woods came first into being and afterwards 
the living creatures who inhabited them, just as he found in Lu- 
cretius. Compare the whole corresponding passage in the latter, 
especially v, 790—792 Sic nova tum tellus herbas virgultaque pri- 
mum Sustulit, inde loci mortalia saecla creavit Multa modis multis 
varia ratione coorta. 

The passage in the 2nd Georgic, 336—345, to which allusion 
has been made already, seems to us to be quite in accordance 
with that which has been just considered, as well as with the 
corresponding portions of the 5th book of Lucretius; though 
Prof. C., who is too fond of detecting inconsistencies in his au- 
thor, calls this in question. Virgil is dwelling indeed upon a 
different part of the creation of the world, the production of 
men and the larger animals out of the earth, and is paraphrasing 
Lucr. v, 783—827. In 1. 341 we decidedly prefer terrea with 
Wagner, as well expressing what Lucretius says of the earth in 
its first. freshness spontaneously giving birth to men out of its 
own substance; and performing every other function of a mother; 
just as now in its decrepit old age according to the poet it pro- 
duces spontaneously certain kinds of worms and insects. And 
here we think the whole force and beauty of this fine passage of 
Virgil are lost, if with Prof. C., Wagner and most editors we 
refer 343—-345 to the previous description of spring generally, 
and not to this description of the fresh youth of the world. 
Prof. C. remarks ‘The tense possent, iret forbids us to suppose 
that the reference is to the time of creation, as the historical 
imperfect would be out of place’. But surely not only the poets, 
but Cicero and all the best prose writers, perpetually use this 
imperfect for the pluperfect. Every Latin Grammar will furnish 
instances. The lines plainly allude to the passage of Lucretius 
just referred to, especially to 818—820 At novitas mundi nec 
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Jrigora dura ciebat Nec nimios aestus nec magnis viribus auras. 
Omnia enim pariter crescunt et robora sumunt. The quod super- 
est, ‘to proceed with our subject’, of 1. 346 shews that he has 
only then finished his digression. 

The editor by his scrupulous anxiety to leave-no difficulty 
unsifted has shewn that he knows the value of the Aristotelian — 
maxim, ἔστι τοῖς εὐπορῆσαι βουλομένοις προὔργου τὸ διαπορῆσαι καλῶς. 
He is likely therefore to come oftener into collision with the 
opinions of others, than if he had passed over many of these 
difficulties sicco pede. We will proceed to mention a few cases 
in which we either differ from him or believe him to be right in 
opposition to most of his brother editors. 

ΕΠ]. iv, 8. ‘It is difficult to say whether quo is to be taken 
as the ablative of the agent...or as an ablative absolute or abla- 
tive of circumstance, like te consule’. As nascenti puero is equi- 
valent to γινομένῳ τῷ παιδί, ‘to the birth of the child’, guo appears 
to be simply the causal ablative, ‘by which birth’. Hor. Od. m, 
5, 5 Conjuge barbara turpis is equivalent to βαρβάρῳ τῇ ἀλόχῳ tur- 
pis, ‘disgraced by taking a barbarian to wife’, ‘by the fact of his 
wife being a barbarian’. Horace could scarcely have said turpis 
conjuge alone. | 

Ib. 36. Surely the next verse, ‘after this when you have 
grown to be a man etc.’ proves that Achilles here is not Virgil’s 
youthful hero himself, but a hostile warrior who is able to shew 
his martial prowess, because the hero is not yet a man. 

Ib. 46. There appears to us no greater harshness in currite 
talia saecla, i.e. currite talem cursum saeclorum, than in aequora 
curro, and currimus aequor, a construction familiar to Virgil and 
other poets. We do however feel the construction supported by 
Heyne and Prof. C. to be ‘exceedingly harsh’. The vocative 
talia saecla seems, to say the least, quite unexampled; and the 
confusion between the spindles and the ages is very perplexing, 
as the latter are surely symbolised by the threads which are 
spun, not by the spindle which spins. 

G. 1, 285. What is the meaning of ‘to add the leashes of 
the woof to the warp, to weave’? Surely licia telae addere is 
‘to fasten the threads of the warp in alternate order by means 
of leashes to two rods or liciatoria’; by separating which the 
opening or shed was made for the insertion of the cross threads 
of the woof. 1 
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G. π, 247. Prof. Ὁ. is right in refusing to follow the other 
editors in reading amaror for amaro against all the best MSS. on 
the authority of the gossiping Gellius. It is quite a mistake 
in Heyne to suppose that Macrobius, Sat. v1, 1, 47, confirms that 
reading. All his MSS. have amaro, which is strongly supported 
too by the parallel passage of Lucretius foedo pertorquent ora 
sapore with which he compares it. 

Ib. 267 etc. Here the editor seems to us to conjure up un- 
necessary difficulties. The meaning seems to be ‘ They look 
out for a nursery ground of like nature with that into which the 
plants are afterwards to be transplanted’, In the active a future 
subjunctive can be expressed, by laturi sint for example. In the 
passive this cannot readily be done; the poets therefore repeat- 
edly employ the present subjunctive of this voice in the sense of 
a future. 

Ib. 425. We feel not the smallest doubt that hoc means 
‘for these reasons’, with reference to the whole of the passage 
420—425, because they are hardy and give no trouble in 
rearing. 

Ib. 514. We are surprised to see Prof. C. adopt the ill- 
attested Penatis, instead of nepotes. Why should the latter not 
signify ‘a son’s children’, which a Roman might well see born 
by the time he was forty, and who were as much under his 
patria potestas as the son was? Compare Catullus, 68, 119 
Nam neque tam carum confecto aetate parenti Una caput seri nata 
nepotis alit, etc., and Tibullus, τι, 5, 93 Nec taedebit avum parvo 
advigilare nepoti. 

G. 11, 9 Victorque virum volitare per ora. ‘ It is more pro- 
- bably “hover before the faces of men”’. What! like a disem- 
bodied ghost? In that case the epitaph of Ennius must bear 
the same meaning and he must have pictured his ghost as 
flitting, like a bird or insect, before the faces of men; and in 
Aen. xii, 235 the sister of Turnus must represent him ‘as exalted 
to heaven and yet flitting alive before the faces of men’, not as 
‘living in the mouths of men’. The case is quite different with 
incedunt per ora vestra magnifict. Incedere may well suggest the 
stately march of a conqueror. At the same time it is curious 
to see the indifference with which Latin writers use ora for the 
‘mouth’ or ‘face’. Thus Propertius in his 4th Book, ΕἸ. 9, 32, 
says to Maecenas venies tu quoque in ora virum, ‘ into the mouths 
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of men’; in El. 13; 12 of the same book he writes Et spolia ob- 
probrii nostra per ora trahit, where the meaning as clearly is 
‘before our faces’. 

Ib. 261. ‘ Reclamant is commonly taken as if it nee 
meant to rebellow; but it is perhaps more poetical_with Martyn 
to explain it by revocare in the next line, which is its more usual 
sense’. Instead of its being the more usual sense, we doubt 
whether there is one well-attested instance of its bearing such 
a meaning, which, in place of being more poetical, would be but 
a poor play on words: ‘The seas dashing on the rocks call him 
back; but his unhappy parents cannot call him back’, 

Ib. 402. The retention of exportant renders the passage ἕο 
our mind intolerably harsh and disjointed. 

G. Iv, 237. Why suggest any difficulty here? Virgil’s witilia 
are very clear and simple. ‘They fasten on the veins and leave 
their stings behind them’, that is to say ‘ They fasten on the 
veins so firmly that to get away they are forced to leave their 
stings behind them’. 

Ib. 296. Here again the obscurity does not appear to be so 
great, as the editor would have it to be. rigitur locus would 
be quite as impossible an expression, as erigitur spatiwm or regio. 
The poet seems to mean no more than this: ‘ A spot is marked 
out, not larger than is requisite; and on it the necessary build- 
ing is constructed ’. 

Prof. C.’s translations are occasionally unsuccessful and un- 
poetical, perhaps from too great an effort to be emphatic and to 
express the full force of the poet’s language. 

Ecl. vu, 29, ‘ A wife is being brought home to you’ is not a 
happy rendering of tibi ducitur uxor; nor, G.1, 52, ‘as we should 
say, the agricultural antecedents of the spot’ of patrios cultus. 

G. 1, 324 Ruit arduus aether is rendered ‘down crashes the 
whole dome of the firmament’. But Virgil’s aether was the very 
reverse of a firmament; and its dome would have been more 
likely to mount up than to tumble down. 

Ib. 327. To translate fervet fretis spirantibus aequor ‘ The 
sea glows again through every panting inlet’ calls up not so 
much the notion of a storm, as of the amorous Neptune in the 
embrace of Thoosa, mother of Polypheme, 

6. π|, 247 ‘ Will warp the mouths of the triers into a frown 
by the sense of bitterness’. Can mouths frown ? 
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Ib. 282 ‘Grim mélée of the fight’. Horrida is scarcely 
‘grim’, and the exotic ‘mélée’, with its two accents, one of them 
a circumflex, is highly unpoetical. 

Ib. 353 ‘ When the sultry dogstar splits the thirsty jaws of 
the soil’. The heat surely opens the jaws, does not split them, 
a strong measure which would probably have the effect of making 
the earth forget her thirst. 

Ib. 369 Tum denique dura Exerce imperia, ‘Then is the time 
to set up a strong government’. It would be in keeping with 
this very prosaic version.to translate the next words ramos com- 
pesce fluentis ‘and keep down with a tight hand the wide-spread 
ramifications of disorder’, 


Had Prof. C. followed that system of orthography, if system 
it can be called, which was invented two or three centuries ago 
and is still observed by most English editors, the divergency 
' between his views and ours would have been so great that we 
should not have thought it necessary to say anything on the 
matter. It is strange to see with what complete indifference 
this question is regarded in this country; while at the same time 
the most careful attention is given to the most minute point in 
Greek orthography which Porson or his successors may have 
dwelt upon. And yet in Latin this subject is of far greater 
importance than in the sister language. It would be hardly too 
much to ayer that it is not possible to be a thorough Latin scholar 
without a systematic study of the proper principles of spelling ; 
without recognising for instance that coelwm, moestus, solatium, 
secius, hyems, sylva and such like are as utter barbarisms as 
foelix, racio, precium, michi, nichil, and other forms, which were 
once as much in vogue as the former. Many editions of Latin 
authors published in this country even within the last few years, 
some of them in the series to which the work we are reviewing 
belongs, persist for instance in writing coelwm, a spurious form 
invented about the beginning of the 16th century in conformity 
with a ridiculous etymology; though every authority down to 
that period attests caelum to be the only true form, though 
Cicero, Varro, Gellius and Hesychius. may be proved to have 
known no other spelling, and though even in the last century 
such scholars as Bentley and Forcellinus declare in favour of it. 
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Prof. C. has so far done well and has shewn his countrymen 
a good example in following for the most part the orthography 
of Wagner; but at the same time he has deserted him without 
any apparent reason in many cases where he is unquestionably 
right; and has erred too, we cannot help thinking, in sometimes 
deferring to his authority on points in regard to which Wagner 
himself, were he now to publish a new edition of Virgil, would 
in all likelihood observe a different principle. For much has 
been done in the last twenty years by a more careful and critical 
examination of inscriptions and manuscripts, and by the number 
of accomplished scholars in Germany who have given their 
attention to these and cognate questions. We have often heard 
it scoflingly maintained that there are no fixed principles of 
orthography in Latin, This is a monstrous error. The more 
profoundly the question is studied, the more clear and simple 
will it be found to be. In the case of almost every word we 
may tell either the actual spelling employed by Cicero, Virgil 
and their contemporaries, or else the various ways in which it 
might have been written, where, as often happened, two or more 
different modes of spelling were in use about the same periods. 

With respect to the former class the Medicean, and the 
other ancient MSS. of Virgil so far as they have been examined, 
are for the most part very trustworthy guides. In such cases 
therefore Wagner most properly defers to their authority; and 
his guidance is in general followed by Prof. C., but is not unfre- 
quently abandoned without any apparent reason. For example 
while the latter rejects, and most rightly rejects, such barbarisms 
as coelum, moestus, etc., and writes caelum, maestus, as well as 
saecla, saeta, glaeba, caespes etc.; also cetera, obscenus, frena ; proe- 
lia; he at the same time in defiance of all authority writes poeni- 
tet, not’ paenitet which was the only legitimate form in Virgil's age. 
In later times, when -e so often took the place of -ae, penitet was 
frequently written, but never poenitet which is as gross a barbar- 
ism as poenitent would be in English and was introduced on ac- 
count of the connexion of the word with poena. But there is far 
more authority for writing paena than poenitet. It is quite in vain 
however to appeal to analogy. The word became a part of the 
language at a time when it was yet free to develop itself in de- 
fiance of etymology and in conformity with its own genius and 
the physical organs and acquired capacities of the people who 
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spoke it. We might compare it with our own tongue at the 
period when it first received accessions from the Norman French. 
Prof. C. would not say obaudire for oboedire or obedire, because 
the word is a compound of audire. With good reason he flies in 
the face of etymology and spells temptare, quattuor, Juppiter, 
scaena etc.’ Why then reject paenitet? For like reasons he 
ought to have written thensaurus, though Wagner preceded him 
in rejecting this genuine form. The word is an old one in the 
language and exemplifies an interesting peculiarity of Latin pro- 
nunciation, the fact that n before s or f was almost mute and 
lengthened the preceding syllable, as we are expressly informed 
by Cicero and others. As the Greeks therefore in hundreds of 
instances represented the Latin -ens by -ns, the Romans may 
well have represented their -ys by -ens, and that they did so we 
have satisfactory testimony in the case of thensaurus, in the age 
of Virgil as well as Plautus. In the more ancient inscriptions n 
is frequently omitted in such words as cosol for consul, cesor for 
censor and many others, while in later times toties, conjux, vice- 
simus and such like came to supersede the more ancient forms 
totiens etc. Varro can only distinguish pos (potis) from pons by 
telling us that in the latter word the o is long. The Latins there- 
fore obeyed the genius of their language in writing thensaurus, 
as in spelling mina, carcer, talentum, machina and hundreds of 
other words which had been borrowed from the Greeks at an 
early period of contact between the two peoples. Had these 
words been first adopted in the age of Cicero or Virgil, they 
would have been probably spelt in the Greek fashion. Why do 
the French insert an r in their trésor, and we an additional a in 
our treasure? Prof. C. ought likewise with the best MSS. and 
Wagner to have written serpullum, cumba etc. which were taken 
into the language before the Greek y was recognised. 

Again, as he rightly follows these authorities in the words 
Vergilius, genetrix, yenestae and so on, it is hard to see why he 
should repudiate félicum, pinna etc. With a proper contempt 
for perverse usage he writes on the one hand quattuor, sollemnis, 
Juppiter, damma, bracchia, conjunx, hiemps, emptus, repperit etc., 
and on the other sucus, litus, baca, quis (not queis), nequiquam, 
autumnus, milia ete. Why then does he not write querella, incre- 
brescere, fluvidus; also Grai, Grais, alia (not allia), conixus, conexus 
ete., which are quite as well attested as the others? There can 
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be no doubt too that Virgil spelt obicit, or objécit, not objicit; and 
so with all the other compounds of jacio. 

The editor justly adopts setius instead of sécius, a mere bar- 
barism ; for stéqguius is the comparative of secus, and setius is the 
same as sectius (secitius), a form occurring in Plautus, and follows 
the analogy of artus for arctus, autumnus, and suspitio which is 
for suspictio, suspicio being an inexplicable form and resting on 
no authority whatever. Both sectius and sequius, as his best 
MSS. attest, are used by Appuleius, a great lover of archaisms. 
Why then in defiance of all principle and authority does Prof. C. 
prefer to solacia the impossible form solatia? 

He properly retains the aspirate in such words as Hister and 
Hiberus, and rejects it in elleborus; why then does he not follow 

all good manuscripts and Wagner in writing harundo, harena 
and holus, recalling the old forms fasena and folus? And why 
does he not reject the aspirate in wmidus, wmor, wmesco, umerus 
ete.? He properly gives us tandem, eundem ete. ; why not also 
jandudum, or else jam dudum, and not jamdudum? For jandu- 
dum is as well attested as tandem etc. 

The question of orthography becomes a far more complicated 
one in cases where the spelling was not yet fixed in Virgil’s time. 
The slightest acquaintance with the inscriptions of the period 
will convince any one that very great changes took place be- 
tween, let us say, the birth of Julius and the death of Augustus 
Caesar; and that Virgil might have employed, and probably did ~ 
employ, different modes of spelling the same words at different 
times or even at the same time. We might illustrate the practice 
of that age by what took place in our own country during the 
seventeenth and the early part of the eighteenth century. We 
cannot help thinking that Wagner has acted on a false principle 
by enforcing in such cases one unvarying rule where the best 
MSS. do not bear him out. It is true that these MSS. do not 
always represent Virgil’s own spelling ; but how are we to decide 
that question? Wherever there is eyen one good authority in 
favour of what may be looked upon as the more ancient form, 
let it by all means be adopted; but in doubtful cases let us not 
take upon ourselves the responsibility of dogmatically deter- 
mining what Virgil must have written, as Wagner has done. On 
such points he is generally followed by Prof. C., but is sometimes 
deserted by him, and on no settled principle so far as we are 
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able to perceive, since it is not in obedience to MS. authority, 
There is not the least doubt that Virgil might have written 
either impius or inpius, inperium or imperium; why therefore 
arbitrarily assume that he always wrote one or the other, when 
every trustworthy authority declares that he and all the best 
Latin writers followed in these respects no uniform practice ? And 
so with hundreds of other instances where the preposition either 
was or was not assimilated to the following word. It is quite as 
certain that Virgil might have written either optumus or optimus, 
maxumus or maximus, decumus or decimus etc. etc. Why then 
assume with Wagner that, he always spelt with u, when Jul. Cae- 
sar is credibly recorded to have introduced 7, and Cicero speaks 
of the wu as rusticanum, and inscriptions more ancient than either 
of them use either form indifferently, and their irrefragable 
authority is further borne out by the best MSS. of Virgil? And 
here it may be noticed that Prof. C. who generally adopts this 
rule of Wagner’s, sometimes writes maximus and not maxumus 
on no authority, so far as we can see; for it is not done ‘on 
that of the best MSS. 

The same argument applies to -es and -is in the accusative 
plural of participles and certain classes of adjectives and sub- 
stantives. It is certain that Virgil might have written urbes or 
urbis, orbes or orbis, oves or ovis, etc. etc.; and in the nominative 
too as well as the accusative. Why therefore in spite of every 
MS. seek to establish a stiff uniformity? Why should not the 
poet, as the oldest MS. attests, have written in ἘΠ]. v1, 85 Cogere 
donec oves stabulis, and not ovis, seeing that Varius or some 
other contemporary could write, as is attested by the Hercu- 
lanean papyri, Utraque sollemnis iterum revocaverat orbes Consi- 
ἰδ nox apta ducum, lux aptior armis ? 

Virgil again might indisputably have written either volgus or 
vulgus ; volt or vult; locuntur, loquontur, loguntur or loquuntur ; 
ecus, equs, or equus; divos or divus, cum or quom ete. ete. Why 
then should Wagner adopt one unvaried Procrustean method of 
spelling these words; and why should Prof. C. sometimes obey, 
sometimes abandon his guidance, without any fixed principle or 
any apparent reference to the MSS.? Coins, struck in honour 
of Jul. Caesar about the very time Virgil was writing, have in- 
differently divos or divus in the nominative. 

It is likewise proved by older and contemporary inscriptions 
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that Cicero or Virgil might have written caussa or causa, cassus 
or casus, divissus or divisus, exessus or exesus, and so in a hundred 
other words in which s is preceded by a long vowel or diphthong. 
Yet Wagner, in deference to a very general statement of Quin- 
tilian and in utter defiance of all MS. authority, doubles the s in 
caussa, cassus and a few other words, and refuses to do so in the 
majority of cases to which the rule equally applies; and Prof. C. 
observes this law in caussa and in no other word whatever. The 
argument we have been using applies also to the omission or 
insertion of the s in words like exsul or exul, exsto or exto etc. 
ete. A monotonous consistency in such points is difficult to be 
attained, and, if attainable, is scarcely to be desired. 

This subject might be pursued into much greater detail, if 
space permitted; but we will here conclude our observations 
which have been dictated in no captious spirit, but by real ad- 
miration of the remarkable industry and the varied talent which 
have been displayed in this edition of Virgil. By it we believe 
that the accurate study of his poems in this country will be 
much promoted and facilitated. And this-we regard as a matter 
of no slight importance in the interests of Classical literature. 
For we believe that during the next shalf century the reputation 
of the poet will stand much higher than it has done in that 
which has just elapsed, in the course of which it probably 
reached its nadir. From the day the Aeneid was published until 
within a century of the present time he would have been placed 
perhaps at the very head, certainly in the first rank of the 
greatest poets of all ages and countries. Even Dante whose 
awful earnestness gives to his words so intense a reality as to 
make all other poets (if we may parody Plato’s expression) 
appear compared to him like boys by the side of fullgrown men, 
in spite of the diversity of their geniuses finds in his guide a per- 
fect model of all beauty and excellence. His true place in the 
list of fame will lie somewhere between the one which he for- 
merly held and that which has been assigned to him by such 
critics as Niebuhr who, with what we might call a ferocity of 
prejudice, does not hesitate to speak of him as a ‘remarkable 
instance of a man mistaking his vocation’, and of the Aeneid as 
‘a complete failure’. 


H. Monro. 
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Lucretius, Catullus, Virgil. 


Lucret. 11, 198. The reading of MSS. is 


At contra lapidum coniectum spicarumque 
noenu potest. 


Lachmann’s conjecture of sPiRITvs AcER for spicarumque 
is not very probable in other respects, and leaves a very harsh 
ellipsis to be supplied. The same perhaps may be said of a con- 
jecture formerly offered in this Journal. Bernays obviates this 
harshness by reading CAVRV’ MOVERE, and the latter word, as 
he shews in his preface, might readily have been corrupted into 
MQVE. Cauru however could not easily have supplanted spicarw. 
I would propose therefore to read 


At contra lapidum conlectum IPSE EVRY’ MOVERE 
noenu potest. 


Id. tv, 822. The MS. reading is 


Illud in his rebus vitium vehementer inesse 
effugere. 

Lachmann’s alteration is violent and so is Bernays’. All 
seems sound, except INESSE, for which I would read avzssis, a 
word which is very near the ductus litterarum, and affords an ex- 
cellent sense. The archaic form in question is frequently found 
in verbs of the second conjugation, though still more common 
in those of the first. Lachmann introduces cohibessit into 11, 444; 
though I would there prefer a different reading. 


Id. tv, 1125. MSS. read 
Unguenta et pulchra in pedibus Sicyonia rident. 


For the unmeaning wnguenta Lachmann substitutes argentum. 
Silver was no doubt a conspicuous object on the feet of a senator, 
but not, so far as I am aware, on those of a pretty woman at 
Rome. Again it has always appeared to me that the construc- 
tion is a very harsh one. If this and the following lines be read 
in connexion with the preceding, it will be seen that grammar 
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requires the feet spoken of to be those of the enamoured 
spendthrifts, while the sense determines them to belong to the 
beloved object. Evidently some word is wanted to connect 
them with the aléerius of 1122. I would propose therefore 


HVIC LENTA et pulchra in pedibus Sicyonia rident. 


The pulchra expresses the brilliant colour, the lenta the soft and 
flexible material of the shoes. 


σ 


Id. tv, 1130. MSS. give us 
Interdum in pallam atque alidensia chiaque vertunt. 


I have always felt and still feel it to be harsh to introduce, 
as Lachmann does, a Greek word alideusia which yet does not 
exist in Greek. This made me formerly propose a not very 
satisfactory emendation, The pallam too has always appeared 
to me somewhat bald by itself. I would suggest therefore 
Interdum in pallam atque 1npvsta Ciaque vertunt. 

The letters In might readily be confused with ati. The in- 
dusium was the inner garment of a woman, over which the palla 
was thrown. See Varro L. L. 131 Alterius generis item duo: 
unum quod foris ac palam, palla; alterum quod intus, a quo 
intusium, His misspelling is due to his false etymology. This 
garment was sometimes of a rich material and colour. Appuleius 
speaks of boys made to look like women as pulchre indusiati 
and in another place he has the words variis coloribus indusiati. 
The palla and indusia would be the woman’s winter, the Coa 
her summer dress. 


Id. v, 1341-7. MSS. have 


Si fuit ut facerent sed vix adducor ut ante 

non quierint animo presentire atque videre 

quam commune malum fieret foedumque futurum. 
et magis id possis factum contendere in omni, 

in variis mundis varia ratione creatis, 

quam certo atque uno terrarum quolibet orbi. 
sed facere id non tam vincendi spe voluerunt etc, 


Lachmann ejects, and with reason, 1344...6, and supposes 
them to have been added in the margin by that philosophical 
censor, to whom we owe so many other curious interpolations of 
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the text. But in order to bring the first three of the verses just 
quoted into harmony with the rest, he is obliged to emend the 
first, and to transpose the second and third. Even then however 
they yield a very indifferent sense, and the connexion is ex- 
tremely awkward. To me it seems evident that these three 
verses are likewise interpolated, and were first written in the 
margin, as a criticism on 1347 Sed facere id etc. If indeed they 
did so do, says the critic, But I can hardly bring myself to be- 
lieve, and so on. 


Id. ν, 1391. For the omnia of MSS. Lachmann reads carmina. 
Perhaps the simplest correction would be nam tum wanc sunt 
omnia cordi. Compare 1404, We frequently find that a small 
word has dropped out of the text of Lucretius, as we might 
naturally expect, coming as it does from a single source. 


Catull. x1,9—-12. MSS. read 
Sive trans altas gradietur Alpes, , 
Caesaris visens monimenta magni, 
Gallicum Rhenum, horribiles ulti- 
mosque Britannos. 

The third verse has been clumsily mended in some MSS. by 
the insertion of gue after horribiles, which leaves the metre still 
imperfect and fastens upon the Britons an unjustifiable epithet. 
Haupt reads horribile aequor, which greatly improves the pas- 
sage. The terrible sea, the beluwosus oceanus, struck a Roman 
with awe, and its passage by Caesar was looked on‘as one of his 
greatest exploits. The emendation however departs widely from 
the MSS. Before I was acquainted with his edition, I hit upon 
horribilésaliultimosque Britannos, i.e. horribilem salum. The 
‘horrible swell’ well expresses the nature of the English channel. 
Grammarians quote from Ennius undantem salum, the gender 
of the original Greek word. In the other passage of Catullus 
where this word occurs, Rapidum salum tulistis, it is impos- 
sible to say whether it is masculine or neuter; and the case is 
the same with most of the instances in the older writers, as the 
word is generally found in the accusative or ablative. 


Id. xxix, 20. MSS. have this imperfect verse 


Hune Galliae timent (some timet) et Britanniae, 
20.—2 
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for which Lachmann proposes 
Time Britannia, hunc timete Galliae, 
and Haupt reads 
Timete Galliae, hunc time Britannia. 


We shall adhere more closely to MSS. and get I shinks a more 
forcible verse by reading 


Et hunce Galliae et timent Britanniae! 
‘And this is the man whom the Gauls and the Britains fear ! 
If Caesar and Pompey are, as they certainly appear to be, 
the subjects of jfovetis in the following verse, the transition 


would be extremely awkward from the vocatives Galliae and 
Britanniae. 


Virgil Ecl. rv, 49 
Cara deum suboles, magnum Jovis incrementum. 


Probably no verse of Virgil is more familiar to his readers 
than the above; most of whom I believe, judging by his com- 
mentators, take it to mean something like this ‘ Dear offspring 
of gods, great fosterling of Jupiter. Such at all events was the 
‘sense which I long attached to it myself; although thus inter- 
preted, the first clause is hardly consistent with grammar and 
with the context, the latter affords a good enough meaning, but 
totally contradicts the usage of the Latin language. As I shall 
have to explain myself at some length, many of the illustrations 
employed will be familiar enough. 

In what way could the child be called ‘ offspring of gods’ or 
‘of a god’? Not certainly in a literal sense. His father, who- 
ever he was, whether Pollio, as I think, or another, was ἃ living 
mortal man. This is proved by the whole tenour of the poem 
and specially by verses 17 and 26; while 61 shews clearly enough 
that his mother had succeeded to the sad heritage of all the 
daughters of Eve. Nor again can the poet have used the words 
in the vague general way in which Aratus speaks of all men as 
sons of Jupiter, ‘for we are also his offspring. So understood 
they would be absolutely meaningless, Next as to the gram- 
matical construction of these words. Suboles is of course some- 
times used in the sense of ‘son’ or ‘offspring.’ But then it 
ought to be followed by a definite genitive, or the structure of 
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_ the sentence should define to whom it refers, Lexicons one after 


the other confound in the strangest manner the different meanings 
of the term. Gai Caesaris suboles or Gai et Luci Caesarum suboles 
might signify in the mouth of a poet or rhetorician ‘ the children’ 
or ‘scions’ of the individuals specified; but Caesarum suboles 
used of the Caesars indefinitely could hardly denote anything 
else than the ‘ breed’ or ‘stock out of which the Caesars come’: 
a sense of course quite distinct from the other. The examples 
adduced by Wagner of the use of a plural for a singular, in 
order to prove that dewm may stand for dei alicujus, are not 
very much to the point. The passage cited by Prof. Conington 
from Aen. vi, 322 is indeed an exact parallel; but it I shall en- 
deavour to explain on the same principle as the one. under 
consideration. | 
Suboles, it is well known, properly means ‘the new shoots, 
the fresh growth, sprmging up at the root of a tree.’ Hence it 
is often transferred to living creatures in the sense of a particular 
breed, stock, class, as distinguished from every other. Haec 
potior suboles, ‘this is the better breed, swarm,’ says Virgil 
Georg. Iv, 100. Its metaphorical force is well seen in Livy’s 
employment of the rare verb, xx1x, 3, [llis Romanam plebem, illis 
Latium juventutem praebuisse, majorem semper frequentioremque pro 
tot caesis exercitibus subolescentem. Cicero Phil. m, § 54 has 
these words Praetores, praetorios, tribunos plebis, magnam partem 
senatus, omnem subolem juventutis, wnoque verbo rempublicam 
expulsam atque exterminatam; ‘the whole stock, breed, which 
makes up our youth’: and Virgil’s patron Pollio writes to Cicero, 
Epist. Div. x, 33, Nam et robur et suboles militum interiit; ‘the 
flower, nay the very breed of our soldiers is cut off.’ We have an 
equally pertinent example in the following sentence from Fronto, 
Prine, Hist. 9, p. 252 ed. Nieb., Cato oppidatim statuis ornandus 
qui primam Latini nominis subolem et Italicarum originum pueri- 
tias illustravit ; ‘the first stock out of which the Latin name pro- 
ceeded’; where subolem and pueritias are almost synonymous. 
Compare also Livy xxv1, 41 at end, Favete nomini Scipionum, 
suboli imperatorum vestrorum, velut accisis recrescenti stirpibus ; 
‘the stock out of which your generals are produced, springing 
up to take the place of the stems which are cut down.’ In the 
same way suboles dewm can denote the stock or breed out of 
which gods come; and that the expression may be applied to a 
single person in the sense of ‘a child with the nature, of the 
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breed of gods’ I will prove by a most pertinent example at the 
conclusion of this paper. Cara deum suboles I therefore trans- 
late ‘dear god-child,’ that is ‘child with the nature, qualities, 
which gods have.’ In this sense too I understand Martial’s imita- 
tion of Virgil, Epigr. v1, 3, 1, Nascere, Dardanio promissum nomen 
Iulo, Vera deum suboles ; nascere, magne puer; and Virgil himself, 
Aen. vi, 322, Anchisa generate, deum certissima proles, ‘ begotten 
by Anchises, yet most surely of the breed of gods’; for the 
meanings of proles run quite parallel with those of suboles. Thus 
Cicero ἃ, Rep. vi, 21 has these words Proles illa futurorum homi- 
num, ‘that breed which is to constitute our future people’; not 
‘the offspring of our future people’; and Virgil Aen. v1, 785, says 
Felix prole virum, ‘happy in her breed of men,’ that is in having 
men of a breed superior to all others; and Georg. m, 101 Pro- 
lem parentum means ‘the breed to which the parents belong.’ 
Such instances might be multiplied indefinitely, as this is the 
most ordinary meaning of the word. 

I now come to the other clause Magnum Jovis incrementum. 
The last word Servius thus explains Nutrimentum ; et est vulgare, 
quod bucolico congruit carmini. Incrementum does appear in later 
times to have been used in the sense of ‘food’ or ‘nutriment’; 
but neither that nor any other known meaning of nutrimentum 
seems to have any bearing on our passage, in which also any 
vulgar term would be sadly out of place. Most modern com- 
mentators would appear to understand it as Heyne does, who 
offers this explanation ‘alumnus et nutricius, Θρέμμα Διός, διοτρεφής, 
ut Jove natus.’ But neither he nor any one else gives anything 
like an authority for such an interpretation. Wagner indeed 
quotes Sueton. Vitell. 3 Evxistimatus corporis gratia initium et 
causa incrementorum patri fuisse, and then adds ‘id quam egregie 
nostro conveniat loco, facile patet. If it does tally so egre- 
giously, then Virgil ought to mean ‘ mighty accession to the 
honours of Jupiter’; and that he assuredly does not mean. Prof. 
Conington, who never slurs over a difficulty, offers no explana- 
tion, but merely says ‘ Jovis incrementum appears to be a singular 
expression. The word is seldom applied to a person and it is 
elsewhere used with a gen. of that of which it is the beginning 
or rudiment, as in Ov, Met. 3,103.’ The last remark is quite 
true. Besides its ordinary sense of ‘increase, augmentation,’ 
and the secondary one which it bears in the passage quoted by 
Wagner, and the late meaning attributed to it by Servius and by 
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Fronto as quoted in Forcellinus, it is also used with a genitive 
to denote the first rudiments, germs, beginnings of something 
which is afterwards to grow up; as in-the passage quoted by 
several editors from Ovid Met. m, 102 Jubet supponere terrae 
Vipereos dentes, populi incrementa futuri; ‘the germs or seeds 
which are to be developed into a future people.’ The same force it 
would seem to have had in the mouths of the people, if we may 
judge from Appul. v, 28, where Venus in a great passion says of 
Cupid Nimirum incrementum istud. lenam me putavit, meaning 
apparently something like-this ‘that little abortion, ‘that mere 
embryo of a creature.’ One other quotation, the most relevant 
of all, I reserve for the moment, and understand Jovis incremen- 
tum to signify ‘the beginning, rudiments, germ, embryo of a 
future Jupiter.’ I would thus translate the whole passage ‘Enter 
on thy great honours: even now the hour will be here: thou 
dear god-child, mighty promise of a Jove to be.’ Begotten by a 
mortal father, conceived by a mother who has endured the weary 
pains of childbirth, thou art yet of no human nature, thou art of 
the true breed of gods; nay more than that, thou hast in thee 
the making of another Jupiter, to the end that thou mayst rule 
on earth as he reigns in heaven. For even now a new order of 
things so long foretold, another golden age is beginning, a new 
and more godlike race of men is about to inherit the earth, Jam 
nova progenies caelo demittitur alto.—To a Roman there would 
have been nothing irreverent in such an address. He would 
never have confounded it with the tasteless profanity of a Martial 
seeking to draw invidious comparisons between the Tarpeian and 
the Palatine Thunderer. ; 

To support my interpretation of each of these clauses, I will 
now adduce two passages, the one from an older, the other from 
a younger writer. Lucret. 1v, 1229 we find these verses Semper 
enim partus duplici de semine constat, Atque utri similest magis id 
quodcumque creatur, Ejus habet plus parte aequa; quod cernere 
possis, Sive virum suboles sivest muliebris origo. It was this pas- 
sage which first suggested to me my interpretation of Virgil’s 
deum suboles. ‘Whichever parent the child most resembles,’ says 
Lucretius, ‘from that one does it derive the greater part of its 
substance, whether it be a male child’ ‘such a birth, fetus, as 
those are out of which men grow,’ not of course ‘the offspring of 
men, which would be absolute nonsense, ‘ or whether the birth has 
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in it the making of a female’ ‘ whether it is a female birth.” If I 
am right in my explanation of Virgil, then are the two expres- 
sions suboles deum and suboles virum perfect parallels. Muliebris 
origo again has the same meaning that muliebre incrementum 
would have in the sense I give to Virgil’s words. Compare Cic. 
ἃ. Off. 1, ὁ 54 Quae propagatio et suboles origo est rerum publi- 
carum. Thus suboles, incrementum, origo may all denote the 
same thing, ‘the foundation, first germ, beginning, out of which a 
thing developes itself.’ 

The other passage comes from Q. Curtius, vy, 1, 42, Idem 
Amyntas adduxerat quinquaginta principum Macedoniae liberos 
adultos ad custodiam corporis. quippe inter epulas hi sunt regis 
ministri; idemque equos ineunti proelium admovent, venantemque 
comitantur, et vigiliarum vices ante cubiculi fores servant; magno- 
rumque praefectorum et ducum haec incrementa sunt et rudimenta. © 
‘ These youths are the first beginnings and rudiments,’ ‘ have in 
them the thaking of great governors and commanders’; an exact 
parallel to the other clause of Virgil according to the explanation 
I have given of it. ᾿ 

With what meaning, if indeed with any meaning at all, the 
author of the Ciris in its present form has introduced his parody 


of Virgil’s verse, Iam quite unable to say. 
H, Munro. 


‘ 


VI. 


On the Long Walls at Athens. 


Adiva τείχη, τὰ μὲν οἰκοδομεῖν, τότε δ᾽ αὐτὰ πάλιν καταβάλλειν. 
TELECLEIDES, - 


So much has been written on the history of the Long Walls 
at Athens that perhaps the following remarks need some apo- 
logy. However it seemed to me that the words of Telecleides, 
which I have adopted as my motto, throw considerable light on 
one of the main difficulties connected with the subject; and as _ 
this application of the passage has never, so far as I am aware, 
been made, I was anxious to put it forward, 
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In the present state of the controversy, I think I may safely 
assume’ the following propositions, as established beyond ques- 
tion!: : | 

1. That there were three Long Walls reaching from Athens 
to the coast; two of which ran parallel to each other at a dis- 
tance of about 550 feet, stretching away to the Peiraeus, in a 
South-westerly direction from the city; while the third took a 
course more directly South, and therefore touched the sea at a 
point to the East of the others, at the harbour of Phalerum 
(Thueyd, ii. 13. Harpocration, 5. v. διὰ μέσου τεῖχος, and the Schol. 
on Plat. Gorg. 455 £, who however writes confusedly). 

2. That of these the more northern, or outer Peiraic Wall, 
and the Phaleric Wall were built about the year 456 B.c. (κατὰ 
τοὺς χρόνους τούτους, Thucyd. i. 107). 

3. That the wall intermediate to these, i.e. the southern of 
the two Peiraic walls was commenced or projected about 445. 
But on this subject I shall have more to say hereafter. 

Thus at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war there were 
three walls standing, a fact which we learn distinctly from Thu- 
cydidés (ii. 13). But at the close of the war, when the fortifi- 
cations of Athens were destroyed by the Lacedzmonians, only 
two are mentioned, Ulrichs is certainly wrong when he says, 
‘After the termination of the Peloponnesian war, it is notorious 
that all three walls were destroyed?.’ In Xenophon’s narrative 
the Lacedzemonians are stated to have demanded at first that 
both the long walls (τῶν μακρῶν τειχῶν ἑκατέρου) should be thrown 
down to a distance of ten stades, though ultimately they were 
not satisfied without the entire destruction of the long walls. 
(Xen. Hell. ii. 2.15, 20). If there were any room for the sus- 
picion that in the latter case a third wall might be included, 
besides the two implied by ἑκατέρου in the former, the explicit 
account given by Lysias? of the same incident decides at once 
against this idea. Only two walls then were destroyed by the 


1 The works which I have consulted _ schr. fiir die Alterthumsw., 1844, Nos. 


on this subject are the following: 
Leake’s Topography of Athens, 2nd 
Ed. 1841. Wordsworth’s Attica and 
Athens, 3rd Ed. 1855. Miiller, De Mu- 
nimentis Athenarum, 1836. Ulriclis, 
Topography of the Harbours, etc. of 
Athens, Eng. Transl. 1847, and Zeit- 


3, 4, 5. Forchhammer, Kieler Philol. 
Studien, 1841, and Zeitsch. fiir die Al- 
terthumsw., 1843, Nos. 69, 70. Smith’s 
Dictionary of Geography, s. v. Athen. 
2 Topography of the Harbours, ete. 
p. 13. 
3 Lys. 6, Agor. §§ 8, 14. 
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Lacedeemonians, and therefore it is a safe inference that only 
two existed at this time, for we cannot suppose that they would 
have left a third standing. 

Conon rebuilt the long walls after the battle of Cnidus. 
From that time onward we never hear of a third wall, and may 
safely infer that only two were raised. These were the Peiraic 
long walls, commonly called ra σκέλη, the ‘legs’ of the Peiraeus 
(Strabo, ix. p. 395. Plut. Cim. § 13), the one being τὸ μακρὸν 
τεῖχος τὸ βόρειον, the other τὸ μακρὸν τεῖχος τὸ νότιον (Andoc. de Pace 
cum Lac. §§ 5, 7). , 

Thus then the Phaleric wall, which was standing at the com. 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war, had disappeared before its 
close. I shall attempt to account for this sudden disappearance. 

The original port of Athens was at Phalerum, Themistocles 
discerned the superior advantages of the Peiraeus, and per- 
suaded the Athenians to transfer their naval station thither 
(Thucyd. i, 93). The Peiraeus was accordingly fortified, but 
the transfer necessarily occupied some time, nor indeed need 
we suppose that the Athenians then intended entirely to aban- 
don Phalerum. Consequently Phalerum was still a naval station 
of some importance, when the long walls were first built. For 
this reason they were made so as to secure a communication 
with both the new and the old port, the one running to Peiraeus, 
and the other to Phalerum. 

It is not absolutely necessary for my present purpose to fix’ 
the position of the harbour of Phalerum; but if it is fair to 
hazard an opinion without having seen the ground, I should have 
little doubt that Ulrichs is right in placing it at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Phaleric bay. The position usually assigned to 
it, before Ulrichs made his investigations known, was at the 
western extremity of that same bay, i.e in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Peiraeus. There are many reasons against this, 
not the least of which, in my opinion, is that drawn from the 
erection of the Long Walls. It is difficult to conceive why the 
third and intermediate wall should ever have been built, if the 
two already existing ran so close to each other as they must 
have done, supposing Phalerum to have been situated near to 
the Peiraeus, 

The two original Long Walls then, running down to Phale- 
rum and Peiraeus respectively, diverged considerably. There 
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were two disadvantages in this. Jirst, they left a long line of 
coast exposed between their southern extremities, which from its 
length it was difficult to fortify or otherwise to protect. Secondly, 
as along most of their course they were wide apart from each 
other, they required in order to garrison them efficiently a force 
twice as great as if they had run side by side, and at no great 
distance. On the other hand the only compensating advantage 
was the protection afforded to the harbour of Phalerum. 

In fact the Phaleric wall was found to be a mistake: and 
this became the more patent, as the old port of Phalerum fell 
gradually into disuse. The third wall was then built parallel to 
the existing Peiraic wall, thus correcting the defects which had 
been felt in the former erection. The communication between 
the city and the Peiraeus with its neighbourhood was thereby 
secured at a less expenditure of strength, while the old Phaleric 
harbour was left to its fate. 

But what came of the Phaleric wall meanwhile? Its disap- 
pearance is not satisfactorily explained on the supposition that 
it ‘was allowed to fall into decay,’ the account generally given. 
A wall of such massive structure, probably 12 feet thick and 60 
in height, would not be materially damaged by time or by ordi- 
nary dilapidations in the space of 27 years, the duration of the 
Peloponnesian war.. Yet the Phaleric wall seems to have been 
so completely ruined in this short time, that henceforth we hear 
no more of it. It remains then that it must have been pulled 
down. | 

Indeed after the erection of the second Peiraic wall, there 
was every reason that it should be demolished. So long as it 
was left standing, it was a simple evil in a military point of view. 
If defended, as was the case at the commencement of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, it rendered the intermediate wall utterly useless, 
If undefended, it was liable at any time to be occupied by the 
enemy, who from this strong position might harass the city con- 
siderably, and would not easily be dislodged. We may therefore 
regard it as probable in itself that the demolition of the Phaleric 
wall was part of the same plan with the building of the second 
Peiraic wall. I hope to show that this internal probability is 
supported by evidence. 

And this leads me to speak of Pericles. 

There is no sufficient reason for questioning the statement of 
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Plutarch (Cim. § 13), to the truth of which however he does not 
pledge himself (λέγεται), that the foundations of the two original 
Long Walls were laid by Cimon. However this may be, it is 
quite certain that they were mainly built during his exile under 
the direction of his political rival Pericles. They seem to have 
been completed in fact in the same year in which Cimon was 
recalled from banishment}. | 

It was Pericles too, who prevailed upon the Athenians to 
build the third or intermediate wall. His speech on this occa- 
sion seems to have made a lasting impression. Socrates is re- 
presented in later life as recalling the harangue of Pericles 
which he heard as a young man”. It was obviously an occasion 
which demanded all the great demagogue’s powers of persuasion. 
According to the view suggested above, Pericles demanded not 
only the erection of a new wall, but also the demolition of the 
Phaleric wall, which had been completed under his own direc- 
tion at so much cost and labour only ten or twelve years before. 
However the Athenian people never denied anything to this 
popular despot, and the measure was carried. 

_ The Comic Poets had their fling at Pericles, as at all the 
popular leaders. Telecleides, like his younger and more famous 
contemporary Aristophanes, belonged to the peace party, and so 
made Pericles his butt. He ridicules the abject submission of 
the people to all the whims and caprices of their favourite, to 
whom they entrusted 

Πολεών τε φόρους αὐτάς τε πόλεις, τὰς μὲν δεῖν τὰς δ᾽ ἀναλύειν, 

λάϊνα τείχη, τὰ μὲν οἰκοδομεῖν τότε δ᾽ αὐτὰ πάλιν καταβάλλειν, 

σπονδὰς, δύναμιν, κράτος, εἰρήνην πλοῦτόν τ᾽ εὐδαιμονίαν τεϑ. 
In the second line τότε δ᾽ αὐτὰ is Hermann’s conjecture, the MS. 
reading ra δὲ αὐτὰ violating the metre, and having perhaps been 
introduced for the sake of symmetry. But whatever be the cor- 
rect text, the meaning is clearly that the Athenian people 
allowed Pericles ‘to build stone walls and then to pull them 
down again.’ The words refer, I believe, to his recommending 
the demolition of the Phaleric wall, which he had himself been 
instrumental in building. 

Meineke‘ conjectures that this fragment was written soon 

after the ostracism of Pericles’ political rival Thucydides the son 


1 See Leake, i. p. 425. 3, Telecleides, ap. Plut. Vit. Pericl. § 16. 
2 Plat. Gorg. p. 455 E. 4 Frag. Com. i. p. 86. 
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of Melesias in 444, He infers this, I suppose, though he does not 
distinctly state so, from the absolute and uncontested power which 
is here ascribed to Pericles. This argument is of some weight, 
and his date is probably near the mark. Perhaps it will not be 
thought a rash conjecture, if we see in the words σπονδὰς, εἰρήνην 
an allusion to the thirty years’ truce concluded in 445. Pericles 
had graciously condescended to bestow the blessings of peace on 
the Athenians at last! ! 

And this accords with the date, which we are led on inde- 
pendent grounds to assign to the commencement of the building 
of the Intermediate Wall. Socrates in the Gorgias is repre- 
sented saying that when a young man he had heard Pericles 
recommending the building of this wall (p. 455 £). As Socrates 
must at this time have been a member of the Ecclesia, and 
therefore of the proper age, this incident, it is argued, cannot 
have taken place before B.c. 449-8. But anachronisms in Plato 
_ are too frequent to allow much weight to this inference. More 
to the point is the assertion of two of the orators that the build- 
ing of the wall was one of the results of the thirty years’ truce!. 
#schines indeed only repeats Andocides; but Andocides, who 
was grown up to manhood when the truce was concluded, is a 
competent authority. We may assume then that the third wall 
was. commenced, or at least the measure carried between 445 
and 440 8.0. 

But it was a tedious business. If stone walls could have 
been run up with words and sentences, Pericles was the very 
man for the occasion. There was no lack of these, and yet 
the work did not advance a step. At least so wrote Cratinus: 

πάλαι yap αὐτὸ 


λόγοισι προάγει Περικλέης, ἔργοισι δ᾽ οὐδὲ κινεῖ. 


Unfortunately we cannot ascertain the play from which this 
passage is taken, and therefore only the very roughest approxi- 
mation to a date is possible. 

Now we may suppose the plan of Pericles to have been this: 
to build up the new wall to such a height as to render it defen- 
sible, and, haying got so far, to complete it with the materials of 


1 Andoc. de Pace cum,Lac. ὃ 7, p.24. ὃ 13, and again, De Glor. Athen. p. 
Akschin. De Fals. Leg. Ὁ. 51. 351 A. See Meineke, ii. p. 219. 
2 Cratinus ap. Plut. Vit. Pericl. 
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the Phaleric wall, which would now no longer be required, and 
might be pulled. down gradually. Thus the works of erection 
and demolition would be going on to a certain extent simul- 
taneously. At the commencement of the Peloponnesian war we 
find that the outer Peiraic wall and the Phaleric wall were 
guarded (Thucyd. π. 13), We may therefore suppose that at — 
this time the work was not much advanced. At least the demo- 
lition of the Phaleric wall cannot have been carried far. And 
this is rendered probable by the passage of Cratinus cited above, 
the date of which however is uncertain. Pericles died in the 
third year of the war, and cannot have lived to see the Phaleric 
wall destroyed; though he may have seen the work of destruc- 
tion commenced, But the words of Telecleides, τότε δ᾽ αὐτὰ 
πάλιν καταβάλλειν, are sufficiently explained, if we suppose him, to 
have carried the measure, even though he was not destined 
himself to execute it. 

It is not improbable that this design of Pericles, involving the 
erection of the Southern Peiraic Wall and the demolition of the 
Phaleric, was to all intents and purposes completed after the 
peace of Nicias, during the interval between the first and second 
parts of the Peloponnesian war (421 to 415). The Athenians | 
would then have leisure to turn their attention to internal im- 
provements, and would naturally look to the completion of works 
interrupted during the continuance of the war. 

Probably the last mention of the Long Walls as three in 
number, is in the Triphales! of Aristophanes. This drama, in 
which Alcibiades and Theramenes? were attacked, can scarcely 
date before the establishment of the Council of Four Hundred 
in 411 B.c., and in all probability was written very soon after that 
event. Now it appears that in this play Aristophanes had a 
design in representing objects by threes*, and therefore this fact 
must be used with caution. Moreover, we are entirely ignorant 
of the terms of the allusion, which is only mentioned incidentally 
by Harpocration, and it is therefore an unsafe inference that the 


1 Harpocration 8. v. διὰ μέσου τεῖ- 2 See Meineke, Frag. Com. ii. pp. 
xos. ᾿Αντιφῶν πρὸς Νικοκλέα, τριῶν ὄντων τιῦ3 sqq. and on the daté of the 
τειχῶν ἐν τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ, ὡς Kat "Apioro- play, Siivern on the Clouds, p. 84 sq. 
φάνης φησὶν ἐν Τριφάλητι, τοῦ τε βορείου, _ (Eng. Transl.) 
καὶ τοῦ νοτίου καὶ τοῦ Φαληρικοῦ, διὰ 3 See Fragments v. viii. xi. in Mei- 
μέσου τούτων ἐλέγετο τὸ νότιον, οὗ μνη- _neke, 1. 6, 
μονεύει καὶ Πλάτων ἐν Τοργίᾳ. 
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poet spoke of these three walls as still existing. Yet doubtless 
there is a slight presumption in favour of this; and if this was 
the case, we may suppose that such breaches had been made in 
the Phaleric Wall as to render it permanently useless, though it 
had not been entirely demolished. 

In conclusion: there are two considerations which do not 
bear so directly on the solution of this question, but which never- 
theless deserve to be taken into account, as connected with it. 

1. The inner Peiraic Wall is termed either τὸ διᾷ μεσοῦ τεῖχος, 
or τὸ νότιον τεῖχος. Now it could only be appropriately called 
by the former name, the ‘Intermediate Wall,’ while two other 
walls existed. On the other hand, it could not strictly be desig- 
nated the ‘South Wall,’ while the Phaleric Wall was standing, 
this latter having a better claim to the distinction. The con- 
clusions above arrived at must satisfy this test. 

And this they do. Plato indeed alludes to the wall in ques- 
tion as τὸ διὰ μέσου τεῖχος (Gorg. 455 £), but then the words are 
put into the mouth of Socrates, who moreover is speaking in direct 
reference to the occasion when Pericles first recommended the 
measure. The only other passage, so far as I am aware, in which 
the term is known to have been used by contemporary writers, 
is in a lost oration of Antiphon against Nicocles!. Antiphon 
died in 411, and the oration may have been written some years 
before. The next mention of it under any special designation is 
in the oration of Andocides on the Peace2, the date of which is 
about B.c. 393. Here itis τὸ μακρὸν τεῖχος τὸ νότιον, and from this - 
time forward it is uniformly spoken of as the ‘Southern Wall.’ 
(See Aischin. de Fals. Leg. p. 51. Inscr. in Leake, 1. p. 617). 

_ 2. The two Peiraic walls and the space enclosed within 
them which was inhabited, were sometimes spoken of under the 
single designation of the Long Fortification (μακρὸν τεῖχος). The 
fortified city was considered to consist of three parts; the upper 
town or ἄστυ, the port town or Peiraeus, and the portion con- 
necting these or μακρὸν τεῖχος. This division seems not to recog- 
nize the existence of the Phaleric Wall, and indeed μακρὸν τεῖχος 
would not naturally bear, this meaning while that wall was 
standing. 

Now this term is first used thus by Andocides? in his account 


1 Harpocration as cited above. 3 Andoc. de Myster. § 45. Τοὺς μὲν 
2 Andoc. de Pace cum Lac. § 7. ἐν ἄστει οἰκοῦντας ἱέναι εἰς τὴν ἀγορὰν τὰ 
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of the proceedings which followed the mutilation of the Hermz 
in 415 B.c., though the oration was not delivered till 400 B.c. 
Thus not only is the date of the speech itself, but- even that of 
the events referred to, subsequent to the time at which I imagine 
the Phaleric wall to have been in great part demolished. 


Ji ὁ Lignt¥oor. 


VIl. 


On an ancient Latin version of Theodore of Mopsuestia’s 
lost Commentary on ten of St Paul's Epistles. 


The dormant question as to the authorship of the interesting 
commentary on St Paul printed with St Ambrose’s works was 
revived in 1852 by Dom Pitra in the first volume of the Spicile- 
gium Solesmense. The Benedictine editors had mentioned a fine 
MS. belonging to the monastery of Corbey, as containing this 
commentary for the first three epistles with some verbal varia- 
tions (which they printed), but a totally different commentary 
for the remainder. They had moreover noticed that Rabanus 
Maurus in his huge compilation gives under the name of Ambrose 
extracts identical with the contents of the Corbey MS. from the 
Epistle to the Philippians onwards, though his ‘ Ambrose’ of the 
first five epistles is the true Ambrosiaster. One more extract 


ὅπλα λαβόντας" τοὺς δ᾽ ἐν μακρῷ τείχει 
els ye Θηδεῖον᾽ τοὺς δ᾽ ἐν Πειραιεῖ εἰς τὴν 
ἹἽπποδαμίαν ἀγοράν. It should be ob- 
served that μακρὸν τεῖχος is used without 
the article as a proper name. 

At first sight it might appear that 
Thucydides (ii. 13) uses τὸ μακρὸν τεῖχος 
in this same sense. His words are ἔστι 
δὲ αὐτοῦ (i. 6. τοῦ κύκλου) ὃ καὶ ἀφύλακ- 
τον ἣν τὸ μεταξὺ τοῦ τε μακροῦ καὶ τοῦ 
Φαληρικοῦ' τὰ δὲ μακρὰ τείχη πρὸς τὸν 
Πειραῖα τεσσαράκοντα σταδίων, wy τὸ 
ἔξωθεν érnpeiro. But if this were so, 
τεῖχος would not be homogeneous as 
applied to τὸ μακρὸν and τὸ Φαληρικόν, 
not to mention that the Peiraic walls 


are designated immediately afterwards 
by the plural τὰ μακρὰ τείχη. In this 
passage τοῦ μακροῦ seems to mean the 
outer or northern Peiraic wall as is 
obviously demanded by the circum- 
stances of the case. On the supposition 
I have maintained, that the southern 
Peiraic wall was at this time in an in- 
complete state, the northern wall would 
naturally be called par excellence τὸ μα- 
κρὸν τεῖχος, and any ambiguity that there 
may be in the expression is cleared up 
by the words τὸ ἔξωθεν, which are appa- 
rently meant to serve as an explana- 
tion. 
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from the unprinted commentary they found in Ivo of Chartres'. 
Pitra argues that the true continuation of the commentary 
on Romans and Corinthians is to be sought in the Corbey MS. 
and not in the printed text, and that the veritable author is the 
great St Hilary of Poitiers. He contends that St Augustine’s 
quotation (Contra 2 epp. Pelag. iv. 4.) from the commentary 
on Rom. ν. 12. under the name of “sanctus Hilarius” cannot 
properly apply to Hilarius, the Luciferian deacon of Rome, as 
it has been most commonly understood; and, in support of St 
Hilary’s claim, appeals to certain supposed historical indications 
and identities of diction, especially in the unprinted portion. 
His theory has had at least one good result; it has led him 
to publish the commentaries on Galatians, Ephesians, and 
Philemon entire; for the rest he has referred to Rabanus, only 
supplying his omissions, and frequently giving better readings. 

The purpose of this article is to shew that all discussion 
‘of Pitra’s view is needless, as there is clear proof that the com- 
mentary from Galatians to Philemon, in short in the books 
where the Corbey MS. differs from the printed Ambrosiaster, is 
simply a translation from the lost work of Theodore of Mopsues- 
tia. The dissimilarity in tone and style to St Hilary’s genuine 
works is obvious enough. But what led me to the true author- 
ship was, first, the character of the text used in the quotations, 
and secondly, two passages on Gal. iv. 24, 29, referred to by 
Pitra among the “splendidiora, quibus 5101 haud impar identidem 
Hilarius emicat.” St Hilary employs, as is well known, a tolerably 
pure form of the Old Latin version of the New Testament: the 
text of the commentary is distinctively Greek of a late and bad 
type. No Father using any known Latin text could have so 
written: it contains many corruptions not found in the very 
worst copies of the Vulgate, much less in earlier versions?. It is 


1 Pitra has also found short ex- ferent wording of the separate clauses, 
tracts in Lanfranc, Walafrid Strabo, which are imbedded in a context of 
Remigius (of Auxerre), Haymo (the commentary, proves that the translator 
same work?), Atto of Vercelli, and followed no-version; indeed the Vulgate 
Peter the Lombard. heading is sometimes inconsistent with 

2 It should, however, be mentioned _ the interpretation which follows. Judg- 
that copyists have occasionally intro- ing by the various readings given by 
duced the wording of the Vulgate, par- Pitra on the epistles contained in Ra- 
ticularly into the longer passages which banus, the Corbey MS. would appear 
often head a paragraph: but the dif- to be comparatively pure in this respect. 


Vou. IV. Dec. 1859. 21 
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too corrupt in its character for any considerable Greek Father 
even of the fourth century, except those connected with the 
Syrian school, and, among them, a shade too bad for St Chryso- 
stom or Theodoret. These facts considerably narrowed the ques- 
tion of authorship. And when, in commenting on the passages 
of Galatians, the author shewed himself a vehement opponent of 
allegorical interpretation!, it was easy to see that he must have 
been a literalist of too decided a character to be unknown,—in — 
fact, could not well be any other than Theodore himself, the 
chief of the literalists, or his brother Polychronius. Reference 
to a catena at once put an end to all speculation: the Greek 
fragments of Theodore appeared in the Latin along with their 
lost context, ! 

This is not the place to discuss the merits or demerits of 
Theodore himself. It will probably be agreed on all hands that 
there is at least some foundation for the imputation of hetero- 
doxy which has rested upon him ever since Justinian and Theo- 
dora commanded the Church of the 6th century to anathematize 
him. But most reasonable persons will only rejoice at the 
recovery of an important work of one of the most original 
thinkers in the fourth and fifth centuries, whose writings have 
hitherto been known to us only in fragments, with the single 
exception of the commentary on the Minor Prophets first pub- 
lished within the last forty years. The reverence however, in 
which he was held as a commentator by many Eastern Christians, 
renders it probable that much may still be preserved in Syriac 
translations. 

In identifying the existing Greek fragments I have chiefly used 
O. F. Fritzsche’s collection of remains of Theodore’s commentaries 
on the New Testament, which in these ten epistles rests wholly on 
the catena printed by Cramer?. As might have been anticipated, 


1 T must give the opening sentence. 
**Qui studium multum habent inter- 
vertere sensus divinamum Scripturarum, 
et ownia que illuc posita sunt inter- 
cipere, fabulas vero quasdam ineptas ex 
se confingere, et allegorize nomen sue 
ponere desipientiz ; hac voce Apostoli 
abutentes, (quasi qui hine videantur 
sumsisse potestatem ut et omnes intel- 
lectus divine exterminent Scripture,) 


eo quod» secundum Apostolum per alle- 
goriam”’ [fortasse addendum “‘ hee dicta 
sunt, omnia per allegoriam”] ‘dicere 
nituntur.” And this from St Hilary! 

2 They do not occupy more than 
about 32 octavo pages: the original 
commentary is rather voluminous. The 
(Ecumenian Catena may possibly yield 
additional fragments, ‘There is at least 
one ina MS, Catena in the Cambridge 
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the eommentary of the Ambrosiaster contains nothing answering 
to the fragments of Theodore on Romans (where they are fortu- 
nately rather copious) or Corinthians: so that there is still less 
reason than before to doubt the identity of the Ambrosiaster 
throughout the epistles. “But I have been able to verify all the 
fragments on the other epistles with but few exceptions!, some 
of which belong undoubtedly to St Chrysostom ; nor do I feel 
sure that any of the remainder are really by Theodore, though 
it is certainly probable: but the confusion of names and extracts 
in the catenze is very great. The exceptions are as follow, de- 
noted by Fritzsche’s pages and lines; Gal, 122. 28—123.1; 123. 
1—16 (Chrys.); 123. 18 f., 31—35 (Chrys.); 124. 11—15; 126. 
19—21 (Chrys.); 127. 24—128. 6; 128. 25—27; Eph. 131. 8~— 
13 (Chrys. freely); Phil. 139. 2, 23—25; 140. 19f.; 2 Thess. 
146. 7—147. 6; 1 Tim. 153. 1—10; 154. 15 (Chrys.); 2 Tim. 
155.11; 156. 10f.; Tit. 157. 19—158. 4; 158. 10—19. A few of 
the fragments were assigned to Theodore by Fritzsche conjectu- 
rally, being anonymous in the catena: these conjectures prove to 
have been uniformly right. In the last eight epistles he has 
given references to all the other anonymous fragments in Cramer 
which he has not been able to find in other Fathers. It may be 
as well to indicate, by Cramer’s pages and lines, those of them 
which. the Latin shews to belong to Theodore; Phil. 262, 30— 
263. 10; 277. 20—22, 25—28; 278. 30—32; 279. 1—3; Col. 
327. 23—26, 29—34; 1 Thess. 365. 12—20; 2 Thess. 384. 20— 
26; 1 Tim. 13. 16—22; 22. 20—29 ; 27. 25—29. 17; 32. 3— 
8: 88.5113 ἐ0 δ 5, 7—9, 23—28: 44,27 45 7. 2 Tim. 
73. 21—26. Fritzsche does not appear to have attempted to 
trace the anonymous paragraphs in the catenez on Galatians and 
Ephesians. It would indeed be a laborious task in Galatians, 
from the very frequent omission of names: but the catena on 
Ephesians is expressly stated to be taken exclusively from four 
Fathers?: of its anonymous paragraphs the following belong to 


University Library (Ff. 1. 30), wrongly 
described by Cave and others as a 
commentary by Photius; and the 
anonymous portion probably contains 
more. 

1 Mai (WV. P. B. vu. 408) gives 
three or four additional lines on Gal. 
“ΤΙ. 3, 22, as attributed to Theodore. I 


do not find anything in the Latin dis- 
tinctly answering to them. 

2 That is to say, Origen, St Chry- 
sostom, Severianus, and Theodore. The 
evidence of the Latin version of Theo- 
dore makes it even more evident than 
before that the extracts from each Father 
in this Catena almost invariably go on 


2]-—2 
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Theodore; 100. 8—19; 122. 25—29; 129. 14—22; 153. 9~ 
18; 166. 3; 177. 19—-21; 177. 28—178. 4. The absence of a 
few passages bearing his name in the catene is not a sufficient 
ground for doubting the integrity of the Latin as representing 
the original unabridged work: if they, or any of them, are rightly 
named, the analogy of undoubted parallel cases suggests that 
they may have been transferred by catenists from other works. 
of Theodore or from other parts of this work. I have not 
noticed any indications of curtailment, though the Corbey MS, 
(as well as the printed text of Rabanus) is far from immaculate, 
dropping whole lines’, as well as having many corrupt readings. 
The Greek extracts, on the other hand, frequently omit clauses 
and even whole sentences, and some of the smaller morsels are 
obviously mere condensed statements of the sense. A single 
short average specimen (on Eph. i. 9, 10) will suffice: the 


italics mark the words omitted by the eatenist. 


Μυστήριον τοῦ θελήματος 


- - , > 2 
τοῦ θεοῦ λέγει τὸ ἀποκεκρυμμένον 
αὐτοῦ θέλημα καὶ ἄδηλον τοῖς πᾶσιν, 
μυστήριον αὐτὸ καλῶν. Ὅπερ οὖν, 

‘ soe Sim a A 
φησὶν, πόῤῥωθεν αὐτῷ δοκοῦν καὶ 
, 9 a A “ 
προωρισμένον ἦν, τοῦτο μετὰ πολλῆς 
σοφίας καὶ φρονήσεως ἐγνώρισεν 
«ε al Ld a” > 3 > «A » “-“ 
ἡμῖν, ἵνα εἴπῃ, ἐπ᾽ αὐτῶν ἔδειξε τῶν 

, A , ‘ “ » > 

πραγμάτων. Διὰ τί δὲ νῦν εἰς οἶκο- 
τῶν 


νομίαν τοῦ πληρώματος 


ee ‘ © ae , > 
καιρῶν; ἐπειδὴ κατὰ τάξιν πάντα οἷ- 


“ > 
κονομεῖσθαι ἔδει. Ὅτε οὖν ἐπληρώ- 


continuously till another name appears ; 
and thus that the apparent anonymous- 
ness caused by the insertion of pieces of 
text between successive paragraphs is 
only apparent. The important result 
follows, that many pages were undoubt- 
edly extracted from Origen, which have 
not his name actually prefixed to each 
paragraph; and this inference is fully 
borne out by the style and connexion, 

1 Thus on Gal, iii. 22: ‘ Vocat 
autem istam fidem quidem, eo quod 
necdum rebus ipsis in illis sumus, sed 
interim credimus de illis promissionem 


‘Mysterium voluntatis’ Dei dicit 
absconditam ejus voluntatem et om- 
nibus incertam, mysterium illud vo- 
cans utpote incertum interim omni- 
bus ante Christi exstans adventum. 
Quod ergo dicit tale est?;—olim {ΠῚ 
placitum et preeordinatum erat hoe, 
quod cum multa sapientia et pru- 
dentia ‘notum fecit nobis ;’ ut di- 
Vult enim - 
dicere quoniam illud quod dudum ei 
placebat, incertum interim erat; quod 


cat, ipsis ostendit rebus. 


assequuti fuerimus.”” The Greek has 
Kade? δὲ πίστιν μὲν, ἐπειδὴ μηδέπω 
γεγονότες ἐπὶ τῶν πραγμάτων πιστεύομεν 
τέως περὶ αὐτῶν, ἐπαγγελίαν [δὲ, ὡς 
ἂν τὴν περὶ αὐτῶν ὑπόσχεσιν ἤδη] κεκο- 
μισμένων ἡμῶν: where the words in 
brackets must have dropped acciden- 
tally out of the translation. A conjec-. 
tural instance has been given above. 

2 Tale est and quod must be arbi- 
trary insertions of the translator, who 
has misunderstood the punctuation; as 
also both Fritzsche and Pitra have 
done, and much worse. 


o 
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᾿ 


5 Py aa \ 

θησαν οἱ καιροὶ τῶν λοιπῶν, τότε κατα 

\ ΕἼ > ΄ , 7% 

τὴν ἄνωθεν οἰκονομουμένην τάξιν ἐπὶ 
“ , - 

τῶν οἰκείων καιρῶν καὶ τὰ περὶ τὸν 


Χριστὸν ἐδείχθη. 
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rebus ipsis nunc cum multa mani- 
festavit sapientia per eam dispensa- 
tionem quam secundum Christum fe- 
cisse videtur. Quare autem nunc ‘in 


parently an endeavour to keep up a genuine Latin style. 


suspicion. 


dispensatione plenitudinis tempor- 
um’? eo quod secundum ordinem 
omnia dispensari conveniebant []. 
~bat]. 


tempora czeterorum, tunc secundum 


Quando ergo impleta sunt 


ordinem que dudum fuerant! dis- 
pensata, in suis temporibus etiam 
illa que secundum Christum sunt 

ostenditur effci. | 


A few words must suffice on the translation itself. Though 


abounding in late words and constructions, and following the 


Greek closely, it is written with comparative freedom and ap- 
The 
approximate date and even the authorship might very possibly 
be discovered by any one who had leisure to carry out the need- 


ful research. Facundus, the energetic African defender of Theo- ἡ 


dore against Justinian’s edict, to whom we owe the preservation 
of some important passages of his writings in Latin, naturally 
occurs to mind: but the style is unlike his other extracts; and 
he nowhere, it would seem, refers to the commentary on these 
particular epistles. About the same time Cassiodorus was busy 
with the translation, by himself and others, of various Greek com- 
mentaries?. The zeal against Pelagianism however, which caused 
him to expurgate part of the commentary supposed to be by 
Pelagius himself, would probably give him a distaste for a writing 


τς of the Greek Father who was most decidedly opposed to Augus- 


tinianism, itself also containing much language calculated to rouse 
Theodore’s name does not occur in Cassiodorus’s 
works, if Fabricius’s index may be trusted; and in the chapter 


1 The simplest correction, and near- 
est to the obviously uncorrupt Greek, 
is to read ‘‘fuerat,” and suppose that 
τάξιν confused the translator’s notions 
of gender. ; , 

2 It is worth mentioning that the 
translator renders χειρόγραφον in Col. 


ii. 14 by the legal equivalent cautionem, 
while all other Latin authorities (with 
one partial exception) retain the Greek 
unaltered: this would be natural in the 
Roman statesman of the Gothic king- 
dom. 
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of the Divine Lectiones (i. 8.) on commentaries on the Epistles 
-nothing is mentioned bearing on our subject except an exposition 
attributed to St Ambrose, which Cassiodorus had not seen, and 
which may be that of the Ambrosiaster. On the whole, the 
translator may be sought with more probability in the monas- 
teries of Gaul, which propagated the learning and (so-called) 
Semi-Pelagianism of their originator Cassianus through the fifth 
and at least part of the sixth centuries. Cassianus’s Eastern 
education and reverence for St Chrysostom would open the way 
for the reception of the works of a man so closely .connected 
with his master by friendship and even affinity of opinions as 
Theodore. Moreover his own monastery of Marseilles produced 
Leporius, whose recantation, as Neander has shewn (iv. 332 f.), 
indicates no express Pelagian doctrine, but much that is identical 
with Theodore’s distinctive theories. 

It is to be hoped that we shall not long remain without 
an edition of a work of so much value both for the history 
of doctrine and for the exposition of St Paul’s Epistles. A care- 
ful and critical editor would find abundance of employment; but 
even a mere reprint, collected verbatim from Fritzsche or Cramer, 
Pitra, and the editions of Rabanus, would doubtless be accep- 


table to many readers. 
F, J. A. Horr. 


VIL. 
Aristophanes. 


Vesp. 342—345. τοῦτ' ἐτόλμησ᾽ ὁ μιαρὸς χανεῖν 6 Δημολογοκλέων 
appears to be a Trochaic Tetrameter answering to the Antistro- 
phic line (373) μηδὲν ὦ ᾽τᾶν δέδιθι μηδέν: ὡς ἐγὼ τοῦτόν γ᾽ ἐάν.----ὅδ᾽, which 
in the ordinary editions follows Δημολογοκλέων, is a mere interpo- 
lation, 1 believe of Hermann, The next lines probably are Iam- 
bic. In the place of the manifestly corrupt words ὅτι λέγεις τι 
περὶ τῶν νεῶν ἀληθές, 1 conjecture ὅστις λέγεις τι περὶ νεανιῶν ἀληθές. 
The Ray. MS. has here no Scholion, the other Scholiasts clearly 
had νεῶν, but it seems to me simply absurd, The younger men 
are constantly represented as tyranny-restorers and conspirators. 
If these not violent alterations be admitted the Strophe and the 
Antistrophe agree. 
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405—407. 463—465. 
viv ἐκεῖνο, νῦν ἐκεῖνο dpa δῆτ᾽ οὐκ αὐτὰ δῆλα 
τοὐξύθυμον, ᾧ κολαζό- τοῖς πένησιν, ἡ τυραννὶς 
ες μεσθα, κέντρον ὡς λάθρᾳ γ᾽ ἐ- 
ἐντέταται ὄξυφρον. λάμβαν᾽ ὑπιοῦσά με. 


In the above I have written ἐντέταται and ventured to substi- 
tute ὄξυφρον for ὀξύ. In favour of αὐτὰ δῆλα, which has gene- 
rally been altered into αὐτόδηλα, I fancy I have put in a word 
in my note on Dem. F. Leg. p. 390, ὁ 173. ἐλάμβαν᾽ is the read- 
ing of the Ray. MS. 


542. The MSS. give σκωπτόμενοι δ᾽ ἂν ἐν ταῖσιν ὁδοῖς (ὁδοῖσιν Ven.) 
ἁπάσαις θαλλοφόροι καλοίμεθ. I suggest σκωπτόμενοι δ᾽ ἐνθένδ᾽ ἂν ἐν] 
ταῖσιν ὁδοῖς ἁπάσαις  θαλλοφόροι καλοίμεθ᾽ κ.τ.λ. If this alteration be 
true or probable, several words are missing in the Antistrophe 
(647). EN@ENA might easily drop out after ENOIA. Possibly 
in the corrupt reading of the MSS. (Aschyl. Agam. 1657) 
STEIXETEAOI may lurk STEIXETENOCAAOI. 


763. πείσομαι is here clearly the future of πείθομαι. Comp. πιθοῦ, 
πίθωμαι, above. So in Plat. Thecet. 162 8, εἴπερ μέλλοιέν μοι ἐπιτρέψειν 
καὶ πείσεσθαι, ὥσπερ νῦν οἶμαι ὑμᾶς πείσειν. 168 Ὁ. κελεύεις πείθεσθαι 
αὐτῷ-----οἰ οὖν πεισόμεθα τῷ ἀνδρί. There are passages in which at 
first sight one is apt to conceive πείσομαι = ἀνέξομαι, and so future 
of πάσχω. I am howeyer persuaded that our expressions, “I will 
not endure it, bear it, put up with it,” are properly rendered in 
Greek, οὐκ ἀνέξομαι, οὐχ ὑπομενῶ, οὐκ ἐπιτρέψω, ov περιόψομαι, Never ov 
πείσομαι. In other words, πάσχω implies actual endurance, suffer- 
ing, not patient submissive endurance, In Eur. Heracl. 104, πότνια 
yap Δίκα τάδ᾽ οὐ “πείσεται, I should translate, “ August Justice will 
not in this obey thee, hearken, yield to thy mandate.” So I un- 
derstand the words of the Agathyrsi, &c. to the Scythians, Herod. 
Iv. 119: ἣν μέντοι ἐπίῃ (Darius) καὶ ἐπὶ τὴν ἡμετέρην ἄρξῃ τε ἀδικέων, καὶ 
ἡμεῖς οὐ πεισόμεθα, (we too will not give him γῆν τε καὶ ὕδωρ, we too 
will not obey his demand.) [Cobet, a most acute Critic, but not 
more acute than arrogant, says in.Observ. Critic. p. 284: “ Scrip- 
tum olim fuisse puto οὐ ποψόμεθα id est οὐ περιοψόμεθα, et nihil 
supererit difficultatis.” Unfortunately one cannot make the same 
correction in the passage of Euripides’.] Comp. also the clause 


1 It is quite amusing to find Cobet the authority of Manuscripts. When 
paying not the slightest deference to he has once determined that the Attic 
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in the Heliastic oath, Dem. Timocrat. p. 746, § 169: οὐδ' ἐάν 
τις καταλύῃ τὸν δῆμον τὸν Ἀθηναίων ἢ λέγῃ ἢ ἐπιψηφίζῃ παρὰ ταῦτα, οὐ 
πείσομαι, (whatever their power of πειθὼ be, whatever their autho- 
rity, I will not be persuaded.) In the Paw, 218, I think we may 
dispense with the alteration οὐχὶ σπειστέον, and certainly we will 
with the other alteration, ἣν ἕλωμεν τὴν Πύλον. The received 
reading “if we retain possession of Pylos” gives the sense we 
want, and did the Lacedeemonians ever send an embassy before 
the occupation of Pylos? 


1057. μετὰ τῶν μήλων. That by μήλων here Aristophanes means 
“citrons” is clear from the testimony of Atheneeus, 111, 83 Ὁ, F. 
84 a. He says (quoting from Theophrastus) τὸ δὲ μῆλον οὐκ ἐσθίεται 
μέν, εὔοσμον δὲ πάνυ καὶ αὐτὸ καὶ τὰ φύλλα τοῦ δένδρου: κἂν εἰς ἱματία τεθῇ 
τὸ μῆλον, ἄκοπα διατηρεῖ (preserves them from moths). He adds καὶ 
μηδεὶς ὑμῶν θαυμαζέτω εἴ φησι μὴ ἐσθίεσθαι αὐτό, ὁπότε γε καὶ μέχρε τῶν 
κατὰ τοὺς πάππους ἡμῶν χρόνων οὐδεὶς ἤσθιεν, ἀλλ᾽ ὥς τι μέγα κειμήλιον 
ἀπετίθεντο ἐν τοῖς κιβωτοῖς μετὰ τῶν ἱματίων. Hence we have light 
thrown upon a passage in Aristot, Nicom. Ethic. 11. 13=10, ὅ: 


οὐδὲ τοὺς περὶ τὴν ὀσμὴν (ἴ. 6. ὑπερβεβλημένους χαίροντας οὐδεὶς ἀκολάστους 


writers use a certain idiom to convey a 
certain idea, not all the instances that 
can be cited in favour of another idiom 
co-existent with the former will induce 
him ἐπέχειν. For example, αὐτοί ἐσμεν 
is in his view (Observ. Crit. p. 111) the 
only legitimate expression : [ Cobet limits 
this to the first person, Nov. Lect. p. 621] 
μόνοι ἐσμέν, αὐτοὶ μόνοι ἐσμέν, are due to 
the Greculus, the Sciolist. He quotes 
passages against himself simply to alter 
them. Plenty more might be found (e. g. 
we have in Plat. Phadr. 236 0, ἐσμὲν δὲ 
μόνω. 273 B, ὡς μόνω ἤστην. Menexen. 
236 Ῥ, ἐπειδή γε μόνω ἐσμέν). I wonder 
this shrewd critic never suspected that 
instances might be cited from poets 
not so easily disposed of as quotations 
from prose authors. Will he object to 
αὐτὸς ἄρχων μόνος in Aristoph. Vesp. 
470; to αὐτοὶ δὴ μόνοι λαβώμεθ᾽, 
Pax, 5087 He is equally offended 
at μόνος simply being used in such 
phrases where μόνος μόνῳ frequently 


occurs. Here, of course, copyists of 
prose authors have no mercy at his 
hands. Let us again appeal to the 
poets. Eur. fon, 1520, τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλα 
πρὸς σὲ βούλομαι μόνην φράσαι. Arist. 
Acharn. 1057, δεῖται παρὰ τῆς νύμφης τι 
σοὶ λέξαι μόνῳ. I may be told, ““Νο- 
thing is more easy than to restore the 
true reading in either place; ¢pdcat, 
λέξαι, are intruders, replace μόνος μόνην, 
μόνη pov.” Let me furnish another, 
and ask for a correction. Ar. Paw, 660, 
ἡ δ᾽ ἀλλὰ πρὸς σὲ σμικρὸν elrdrw™ udvov. 
It is positive tyranny to confine by such 
strait-waistcoat laws so remarkably elas- 
tic a language as the Greek is. It is a 
dwarfing of the strong man, an emascu- 
lation which I hope and trust all sober- 
minded critics will protest against, what- 
ever deference ought to be paid to the 
intellectual powers and ripe learning of 
a scholar, touching whom it is not un- 
just to say that they do not exceed his 
dogmatism, 


* εἰπέτω (not εἰπάτω), Cobet, Nov. Lect. p.2. I do ἐπέχειν. 


Aristophanes:: ὁ 811 


λέγει) πλὴν κατὰ συμβεβηκός: τοὺς γὰρ χαίροντας μήλων ἢ ῥόδων 7) θυμιαμάτων 
ὀσμαῖς οὐ λέγομεν ἀκολάστους: ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον τοὺς μύρων ἢ ὄψων. It might 
at first glance be conceived that μήλων and μύρων had changed 
places, for it is obvious that in the first clause things that gratify 
the palate are excluded, while in the second such are required. 
But consider μήλων to signify “citrons,” μύρων “spices, condi- 
ments,” and the argument of Aristotle is maintained without 
a change of the text. 

1490. I cannot part with this—one of the most fascinating 
of the Aristophanic Comedies—without expressing my surprise 
that Bentley’s emendation πλήσσει is, as it seems, universally 
ignored by the Editors. It would be unseemly in me to at- 
tempt to add anything to what he himself has said in his “im- 
mortal work” on the Pseudo-Phalaris. I once thought πλήττει 
would be necessary in our Author, but there appears to be 
sufficient indication of parody to allow us to acquiesce in πλήσσει. 


Pax, 40. προσβολή. I think that a double sense is intended, 
“stench,” (comp. 180, πόθεν Bporod pe προσέβαλ᾽ 2) and “ visitation,” 
“judgement.” That “stench” is the leading notion, discernible 
alike by the Aristophanic and the beetle-feeder’s nose, appears 
to be shewn by the introduction of Ζεὺς καταιβάτης, regarding 
whose offices Horne Tooke has spoken out—more outspoken 
than I wish to be—Div. Purl. τι. 136, not. Edit. octav. 1829. 

215. «i “δ᾽ ad τι mpdéawr ἀγαθὸν ἁττικωνικοί. Bekker, who has . 
not done much service elsewhere to our Author, has here un- 
doubtedly proved himself optime meritus by conjecturing πράξαιτ᾽, 
i.e. πράξαιτε. How far πράσσομαι can be used as meaning nothing 
more than πράσσω, I will not here determine.” I am bold enough 
to say that, in (Πα. Tyr. 287, Sophocles either did write, or ought 
to have written, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐν ἀργοῖς οὐδὲ τοῦτ᾽ ἐπράξαμεν. This con- 
fusion is not rare. Any one who will look carefully at Plat. 
Theet. p. 143, where ἐγραψάμην (I wrote out minutes) is followed 
by ἔγραφον (I used tow rite out a fair copy) cannot help being 
startled at ἐγραψάμην δὲ δὴ οὑτωσὶ τὸν λόγον, especially as ἔγραψα 
shortly follows. I am not sure in this passage whether the re- 
placing ἐγράψαμεν (which I once conjectured, but I think the first 
person plural = first pers. sing. seldom if ever occurs in the Pla- 
tonic dialogues), or the supposition that there may have been a 
various reading ἔγραψα μήν, and ἔγραψα δὲ δή, both of which have 
become incorporated, is the more correct. In Aristoph. Nub. 
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783, οὐκ ἂν διδάξαιμέν σ᾽ ἔτι, and οὐκ ἂν διδάξαιμ ἄν σ᾽ ἔτι, seem 
equally plausible. I am certain that the middle has no standing- 
place there. 


280. οἴμοι τάλας, οἴμοι ye, κἄτ᾽ οἴμοι pada. However it may be 
accounted for by Philologers, it seems an indisputable fact 
that μάλα is not only a parasite of αὖ, αὖθις, but also in their ab- 
sence a sort of representative. Here it is in company with ἔτι, 
as in Ran. 864, κἄτι pada τὸν Τήλεφον, and in the oldest Attic prose 
writer Antipho, de Herod. Cade, p. 131 St.=713 R. ἔτι δὲ pan 
ἐδέθην. But we find afterward in this play not only εἶα ἔτι μάλα 
(462), but also cia pada (460, 487). Suppose this can be ren- 
dered “yes, certainly,” as cia δῆτα would of course be rendered, 
and εἶα νὴ Δία (490), what are we to make of certain Herodo- 
tean passages? 1. 181. καὶ ἕτερος μάλα ἐπὶ τούτῳ (πάλιν has been 
proposed), Iv. 68. ἣν δὲ of ἐπελθόντες μάντιες ἀπολύσωσι, ἄλλοι πάρεισι 
μάντιες, καὶ μάλα ἄλλοι. VII. 180. καὶ τοὺς ἐν τοῖσι σιταγωγοῖσι ἀκάτοισι 
ἐόντας, καὶ μάλα ἐν τοῖσι ἄλλοισι πλοίοισι. VIII. 66. Βοιωτούς, πανστρατίῃ 
ἑπομένους πλὴν Θεσπιέων τε καὶ Πλαταιέων. καὶ μάλα Καρυστίους τε καὶ 
Ἀνδρίους. In the last-quoted example it cannot escape notice that 
there is nothing else but pada, no particle approximating to a 
notion of “repetition,” no ἕτερος or ἄλλος, Comp. also Asch. 
Pers. 1045, οἱ μάλα καὶ τόδ᾽ ἀλγῶς I have written this note from a 
conviction that it is one of the duties of such a work as the 
Journal of Philology to direct attention to quaintnesses of lan- 
guage where their exact propriety has not been determinately 
fixed, and so to invite others to a more rigid investigation. 


346—360, 385-399, 582—600. I presume no one who looks 
at all into the metres of Aristophanes can reasonably doubt that 
these passages correspond strophically and antistrophically. And 
346—360, 582—600, with the exception of some lost lines in 
the last, quite agree. But what is to be made of 390, 391, I do 
not at present see. I leave that difficulty to others who have 
more of the divinatio Critica than I claim. I will attempt one 
correction, πολλὰ yap ἀνεσχόμην (347) always appears to me wrong. 
Not only is ἠνεσχόμην here the MS. reading, not only is this 
form (with the double augment) ordinarily given in MSS, and 
Editions of the Attic writers, but I am convinced, on metrical 
testimony, that it is the only form which they use. See Equit. 
537. οἵας δὲ Κράτης ὀργὰς ὑμῶν ἠνέσχετο καὶ στυφελιγμούς. Eurip. Here. 
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Fur. 1319. “Odvpmov ἠνέσχοντό θ᾽ ἡμαρτηκότες. (Lysistr. 507 baffles 
me, but a change of the MS, reading either into dvey- or 
ἀνεσχ- will hardly fit in an Anapestic. In Aschyl. Choéph. 747, 
ἠνεσχόμην will suit the metre). I propose therefore πολλὰ δ᾽ 
ἠνεσχόμην. A Peeonic properly answers to a Cretic. In these 
very systems we find (354, 393, 591) καὶ yap ἱκανὸν χρόνον dn’- 
(—yvyu —uvyv) ἀλλὰ χάρισ᾽ ὦ φιλανθρ- (- σὺ --ο--Ὁ πολλὰ γὰρ 
ἐπάσχομεν (--᾽ἯἼἦσω --ὧὐ--): again (359, 398, 599) φρᾶζε: σὲ γὰρ αὖτο- 
κράτορ᾽ (—YYY --οὐσυὶ, -λαισί διαπαντὸς ὦ (--ἦὐὐὺ -;ο--), τἄλλα θ᾽ 
ὁπόσ᾽ ἔστι φυτά (—YYY —UVY), 

While I am employed on this passage I wish to notice line 
350, where possibly καὶ may be a grammatical stumblingblock to 
some students. οὐδὲ τοὺς τρόπους ye δήπου σκληρὸν ὥσπερ καὶ πρὸ τοῦ. 

It is clear that, if a negative had not preceded, καὶ would have 
been in its place. ‘You will find me as I was before too.” The 
difficulty of the preceding negative struck Arnold on Thucyd. ν. 
13: οὐκ ἀξιόχρεων αὐτῶν ὄντων δρᾶν τι ὧν κἀκεῖνος ἐπενόει. Let me first 
quote other passages, and then endeavour an elucidation. Thu- 
cyd. vi. 68: καὶ οὐκ ἀπολέκτους ὥσπερ καὶ ἡμᾶς. Herod. tv. 62: τρόπῳ 
οὐ τῷ αὐτῷ ᾧ καὶ τὰ πρόβατα, ἀλλ᾽ ἑτεροίῳ. Aristoph. Av. 726: κοὐκ 
ἀποδράντες  καθεδούμεθ᾽ ἄνω σεμνυνόμενοι | παρὰ ταῖς νεφέλαις ὥσπερ yo 
Ζεύς. Thesmoph. 598: δρᾶσαι δ᾽ ἔθ᾽ ἡμῖν οὐδὲν ὧνπερ καὶ πρὸ τοῦ ἔξεστι. 
I am inclined to believe that the emphatic use of καὶ (I should 
perhaps say the emphasis-giving use) is nowadays pretty well 
acknowledged, e.g. that a notion of Arnold’s, once slighted, is 
now accepted; I mean, that the best representative of the par- 
ticle when it precedes a verb is in our language an emphasis laid 
on our auxiliary “do,” “can,’ “will,” &c. I refer to one in- 
stance: Thucyd. 1. 97, τοῖς πρὸ ἐμοῦ ἅπασιν ἐκλιπὲς τοῦτο ἦν τὸ χωρίον... 
ὅσπερ καὶ ἥψατο.. «Ἑλλάνικος.  Hellanicus did, others did not touch 
this subject.” I should propose an analogous rendering to the 
above-cited passages. ‘“ Brasidas—he of course, but not they.” 
“1 was a keen juror once, you know I was—I'll not be now,” 
&e. &e. 


᾿ 608. πρὶν παθεῖν τι δεινὸν αὐτὸς ἐξέφλεξε τὴν πόλιν. The Editors with 
tenacious perversity (except Bergk) place a comma after δεινόν, 
though it is manifest that the sense is, “rather than he should 
get into a scrape.” This 1 pointed out many years ago to my 
friend Holden. The same error is perpetuated in Demosth. Pan- 
tenet. p. 976, ὁ 43, where obviously we should punctuate δεηθεὶς 
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δ᾽ ἐμοῦ τότε γενέσθαι πρατῆρα καθ᾽ ὃ συνέβαλον ἀργύριον αὐτός, δυοῖν rudav- 
row προσδικάζεται. Comp. p. 975, § 40: τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον ἡμεῖς ἑτέροις 
ἀπεδόμεθα, ἐφ᾽ οἷσπερ αὐτοὶ ἐπριάμεθα, and § 41, ἐφ᾽ οἷσπερ ἐωνήμεθα αὐτοὶ 
πάλιν ἀπεδόμεθα. So in Ran. 592, almost every edition gives us 
ἥνπερ εἶχες ἐξ ἀρχῆς; πάλιν... instead of ἥνπερ εἶχες, ἐξ ἀρχῆς πάλιν. How 
could Xanthias be said in any sense to have the στολὴ (Hercules’ © 
dress) ἐξ apyijs? 


774. ἀνδρὸς τὸ μέτωπον ἔχοντος. It seems clear that ἀνδρὸς has 
no position here. Dindorf proposes λαμπρόν, quoting the Scho- 
liast, λαμπρὸν διὰ τὴν φαλακρότητα. Many years ago I conjectured 
(comp. Equit. 550, φαιδρὸς λάμποντι μετώπῳ) φαιδρόν. The ductus 
literarum is nearer to ἀνδρὸς than Dindorf’s proposed change, and 
I fancy the Scholiast’s λαμπρὸν is a gloss of φαιδρόν, he having 
perhaps in view λάμποντι μετώπῳ: Moreover I suspect that the 
Schol. on the Equit., who clearly had in view our passage, testi- 
fies to this reading: ἱλαρός, φαιδρὸς τὸ μέτωπον: ἢ διὰ τὸ φαλακρὸν εἶναι 
τὸν Ἀριστοφάνην. 


847, OL. πόθεν ἔλαβες ταύτα σύ; ΤΡ. πόθεν; ἐκ τοὐρανοῦ. No 
one can deny either that ordinarily the “ caught-up” question 
is expressed by ὁπόθεν, or that the very slight alteration ταύτας; 
TP. ὁπόθεν, gets rid of another disputed point, the feminine form 
of the dual. Something however may be said in favour of both 
the difficulties in the received reading. As to the dual feminine, 
I am inclined to maintain τὰ κοχώνα, Equit. 424, 484, τὰ Περσικά, 
Lysistr. 227, 2301. In the parody made by Sophocles of Aischyl. 
Pers. 181, ἐδοξάτην po τὰ δύ᾽ ἠπείρω μολεῖν, the corrupt citation of 
the Scholiast τάδ᾽, 1 think, bears on this question. τὼ δύ᾽ would 
hardly be corrupted so easily as ra δύ, As to the other point, 
I will content myself with justificatory quotations. Nub. 664. més 
δή; φέρε. ΣΩ. πῶς ; (φέρ᾽. ΣΩ. ὅπως; here is plausible), Aves, 608. ᾿ 
ἘΠ. παρὰ τοῦ; ΠΕ. παρὰ τοῦ; (Here too παρ᾽ ὅτου; is an easy al- 
teration). Ibid. 1233. ποίοις θεοῖς ; | IP. ποίοισιν; Eccles. 761. πῶς; 
AN. B. πῶς; ῥᾳδίως. Ran. 1424. ἔχει δὲ περὶ αὐτοῦ τίνα γνώμην; ΔΙ. 
τίνα; The last two passages furnish, I fear, a couple of nuts too 
hard for one of Cobet’s school to extract the kernel from. I 
have more instances noted down in my Adversaria from other 


1 Brunck proposes to read ras κοχώ- _serting neuters instead of feminines, and 
vas, τὰς Ilepowxds, with considerable never dreaming that the forms might 
naiveté accusing the copyists of in- be dual, 
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Comic Poets. See also Dobree, Advers. τι. p. 157, with whom I 
find that I have independently travelled over the same ground. 
The Tragic Poets, as might be expected, avoid this colloquial 
mode of speech. Three instances of the “caught-up” question 
occur in their writings, in two of which the direct interrogative is 
repeated with δέ, Eurip. Suppl. 123. ΘΗ. τί yap λέγουσιν, ὅσια χρή- 
ζοντος σέθεν; AA. ri δ᾽ ; Lon, 958, ΠΑ. καὶ πῶς ἐν ἄντρῳ παῖδα σὸν λιπεῖν 
ἔτλης ; KP. πῶς δ᾽;, while in the other it is ushered in by ἢ (so I 
write with Paley), schyl. Choéph. 766. ΧΟ. πῶς οὖν κελεύει νιν μολεῖν 
ἐσταλμένον ; TP. ἦ πῶς: Had the last been the solitary instance, 
possibly Critics might have einai in one of the suggested 
alterations. ὅπως. 


1210. οἴμ᾽ ὡς προθέλυμνόν μ᾽, ὦ Tpvyai’, ἀπώλεσας. I venture to 
cemment on this line not with doubt, but with diffidence. One 
of gigantic intellect, to whom since his loss to us the Philosopher 
might well apply Newton’s touching words spoken of Cotes, has, 
in a former number of this Journal}, expressed his opinion that 
Aristophanes has. not misunderstood Homer. I dare say the in- 
terpretation suggested by Mr R. L. Ellis has satisfied many. I 
must own that my perusal of the post-Homeric authors, whether 
Greek or Latin, convinces me that they were “careless readers” 
of the Homeric writings; that, however these writings “ were to 
the Greeks a kind of Scripture,” they contained δυσνόητά τινα, ἃ 
oi ἀμαθεῖς καὶ ἀστήρικτοι στρεβλοῦσιν, ὡς Kai τὰς λοιπὰς γραφάς. 

The excellence of ancient authors depends rather on their in- 
tellectual than on their critical resources. Pre-eminent in the 
former, models for imitation to all who have followed them, in 
the latter I venture to say they were far behind ourselves. Take 
one case. Try them on the field of etymology, what blunders 
we at once detect, sometimes even in the simplest words. Thus 
Plato—not in his Cratylus, where he does ofttimes indulge his 
fancy at the expense of matter-of-fact persons, not in the Phe- 
drus, where he enforces on even such a reader a sense of his 
playful treatment of οἰωνιστική (244 0); but—in the Protagoras, 
speaking I presume seriously, defines σοφιστὴς to be ὁ τῶν σοφῶν 
ἐπιστήμων, ἢ, 6. ὁ τῶν σοφῶν iorns (312 ὁ). Thus Aristotle—or Eu- 
demus—tells us that δικαστής = διχαστήῆς (Eth. Nic. v. T= 4,3} 

1 Vol. 1. p. 227. [The Articleon 2 I hope I have no occasion to beg of 


which Mr Ellis comments I have never _ the reader not to fix too precise a mean- 
seen. | ing to the epithets ἀμαθεῖς, ἀστήρικτοι. 
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that μάκαρ is a derivative of μᾶλλον χαίρειν (vi. 12=11, 2.) Thus 
Cicero, contentedly it would seem, (despite of the parenthetic 
“ quanquam hoc videbitur fortasse cuipiam durius”) bids us be- 
lieve “ quia fiat quod dictum est appellatam jfidem” (Offic. τ. 7, 23). 
Is it surprising then, especially in the entire absence of works of 
reference, such as Lexicons, that the readers—even the most 
highly-gifted readers—of Homer occasionally misunderstood him? 
Would it not be more wonderful if they always understood him ? 
I am, I must say, satisfied that Aschylus in coining δύσκηλος 
(Eumen. 825) perpetrated a blunder, fancying εὔκηλος a com- 
pound of εὖ, a blunder to which I find a parallel in Tacitus, 
who twice gives us the form re-stauro (Annal. m1. 72; Iv. 43), 
from an imagined stauro, a primitive whence instauro seemed _— 
to be formed!. Again, what are we to make of πρόσπαιος, an- 
other coined word of Aschylus? He uses ἔμπαιος, Agam. 187, 
signifying, as it appears, by it “striking upon,” 7. 6. considering 
it a compound of ἐν and παίω. Possibly his conception of Ho- 
mer’s κακῶν ἔμπαιος ἀλήτης (Odyss. xxi. 400) was “one stricken 
with woe.” A collation of the other passage of Homer, where 
the word occurs, οὐδέ τι ἔργων  ἔμπαιον (Od, xx. 378) might 
have taught him better, and spared him and us πρόσπαιος, 
which appears to mean “additionally striking upon, fresh” 
(Agam. 347). Again, what does Euripides mean by λαμπρότερος 
(αἰθὴρ) ἢ πρὶν καὶ διϊπετέστερος (Bacch, 1268)? In the Homeric 
poems this word is invariably found as an epithet of ποταμός. 
What connection did Euripides find between ποταμὸς and αἰθήρ Ὁ" 
I suppose lucidus, pellucidus. This interpretation befits the pas- 
sage in the Bacche; but I presume no one, even mediocriter 
doctus, would, on the authority of Euripides, intrude this meaning 
upon the epithet as used by Homer?. Is Virgil’s Omnia vel 
medium fiant mare (clog. vil. 58) a conceit of the poet’s— 


1 Servius on Virgil, @neid. 11.15, non restawrata, sed instawrata dicuntur 
is worth quoting. Jnstar nomen est edificia ad antiquam. similitudinem 
indeclinabile, licet Probus instaris de- facta, 
clinaverit, ut nectaris : et caret preeposi- 2 Does not Euripides betray also 
tione, sicut peregre: quamvis Serenus ignorance of his prosody? [1 say this 
Lyricus ad instar dixerit. [I call the pace Elmsleii, a scholar for whom I have 
attention of modern Latin poets to this dutiful reverence. See his note on Eur. 
remark, which the learned grammarian Med. 326 not. r.] διϊπετέος ποταμοῖο 
repeats on din. vi. 866; x11. 923]. Jn- in Homer surely is in arsis. The author 
star autem est ad similitudinem; unde οἵ the Hymn to Aphrodite (4) gives us 


Ἢ 
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certainly, if so, a somewhat quaint conceit—or is it not rather 
(as Elmsley believed) a too close rendering of Theocritus’ πάντα 


8 ἔναλλα γένοιτο (1. 134), implying either a misconception or a 


misreading of ἔναλλαϊ ἢ If the “malis ridentem alienis” of 
Horace (Sat. 1. 3, 72), (where the meaning is unquestionably 
“laughing immoderately,” with an allusion also to the changes 
of Proteus,) is, as I presume it is, borrowed from the Homeric 
of δ᾽ ἤδη γναθμοῖσι γελοίων ἀλλοτρίοισι (Odyss. xx. 347), are we 
bound to take Horace as a sufficient sponsor for this being 
the sense of Homer? To return to Aristophanes. In Equit. 
528, and Pax, 1210, of course Aristophanes had before him one 
or more passages of Homer, who uses the word three times. 
Iliad 1x. 541, πολλὰ δ᾽ ὅγε προθέλυμνα χαμαὶ βάλε δένδρεα μακρὰ | 
αὐτῇσι "ῥίζῃησι. X. 15, πολλὰς ἐκ κεφαλῆς προθελύμνους ἕλκετο χαίτας. 
xl. 130, φράξαντες δόρυ δουρί, σάκος σάκεϊ προθελύμνῳ.:. (With the 
last. passage, comp. σάκος θέτο τετραθέλυμνον, Iliad xv. 479, 
Odyss. xx11. 122.) ~ Supposing the first two passages were pre- 
sent to the mind of Aristophanes and the last unremembered, 
what is more natural than that the idea of πρόρριζος should strike 
him? And that it has struck several modern scholars is a 
quasi-argument that it did strike him. Had we only the passage 
from the Equites, we might possibly give to it the interpretation of 
Aristarchus ἐπάλληλος ---ῃ 6 only interpretation of the Homeric 
word according to my view. But I do not see how in the Pax we 
can give any other version than “root and branch,” 7. 6. πρόρριζος. 
The Scholiast on the Equites simply says mpoppifovs. A more 
learned note is furnished by the Scholiast on our passage, a 
portion of which I transcribe: προθέλυμνον : ὃ ἐστιν, ἄρδην ἀπώλεσάς 
με τὴν εἰρήνην προξενήσας. φαίνεται δὲ καὶ οὗτος καὶ ἄλλοι τὸ προθέλυμνον 
ἀντὶ τοῦ πρόρριζον ἀκούειν. Ἀρίσταρχος δὲ τὸ συνεχὲς καὶ ἄλλο ἐπ᾽ ἄλλῳ 
δηλοῦσθαί φησι. For my own part I would in interpreting Homer 
rather hold with Aristarchus and Aristophanes the Grammarian 
than with Aristophanes the Poet?. 


RICHARD SHILLETO. 


διϊπετέας as an epithet of οἰωνούς, con- what he had before him, ὡς ἴδον ὡς 
necting the word etymologically with ἐμάνην! These words are (in the Doric 


πέτομαι. dialect) understandable. The Latin 
1 15 it worth while attempting to poet’s translation is not. 
ascertain the precise meaning of ut, ut, 2 Editors have bothered their brains 


in Ut vidi, ut perii? Did Virgil in and found them addle, for they have 
translating think of any thing except laid wind eggs, in endeavouring to 
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Pro Lycophron. In this speech I have dotted down a few 
scanty notices, which however in themselves of little or no value 
may still be suggestive. | 

Col. 1. It seems idle to attempt to make any thing of this 
column. There may possibly lurk in 1. 24, 25, -υσιος..«νῴι the 
words ‘Ayvovows and some case of Φιλοκράτης. From φυγὰς ἀπ᾽ 
εἰσαγγελίας γεγένηται (Asch. de Coron. p. 65 St.=470 R,) un- 
doubtedly we are led to infer that that worthy was still in exile 
B.C. 330. The speech pro Lycophr. may have been spoken after 
that date. See, however, Babington, Addenda to Col. 5, 1. 4. 

Col. 2,1. 6. . Editors have agreed to interpret the mutilated 
word τούτων. I fancy I detect τουτωι. 
οὐὐτοιο[ῦτον] γάρ ἐστι τὸ Ἀρίστωνος | τουτουὶ πρᾶγμα" [οὗ] τος. 

Col. 8,1. 3 foll. I am not satisfied with either οἴημα or οἴησιν 
(1. 7). I venture to suggest the following: ἀπο[λελ[εῖφθαι, ἢ] 
μὴ μεϊμνηϊ μένοις] τῶν | προκ[ατηγορηθ]έν τῶν οὕτως] (ἐγκ)αταϊλείπ(ε) ἐν 
ἐλπίδ]α τοῖς | δικαστί αἷς ὅτι] ἀληθῆ ἐστὶν [τὰ εἰρ]ημένα. | πρὸς δ[ὲ τού]τοις 
(I do not under- 
stand how Julius Cesar could assert. “ τοῖς εἰσιοῦσι nude positum 
vix ad reos referri potest.” I content myself with referring the 
reader to Reiske’s Index Grecitatis). 1. 16, 17. I do not under- 
stand τὴν [ἀπολ]ογίαν | διαστρ[έφουσιν)]. An orator would attempt 
διαστρέφειν τὸν δικαστήν, τοὺς νόμους, τἀληθῆ. Is some other compound 
lurking in τὴν [...7ογιαν, 6. g. ἰσολογίαν, or is διαστρ- the representa- 
tive of διασυρ- (a badly formed v might soon be confounded with 


τούς | re μέϊλλοντα]ς Bon| civ ro[is εἰ]σιοῦσι | κιτ. A. 


ascertain what Sophocles means in his tending, combating,” and so in apply- 


1, 8, 9, 10. I suggest 


Trachinie by τίνες ἀμφίγυοι (504). Iam 
convinced that the key to the interpre- 
tation of the word in Sophocles is sole- 
ly to be derived from his conception of 
the Homeric epithet. Homer's ἔγχεσιν 
ἀμφιγύοισιν may suggest several notions 
of the meaning of the adjective. The 
same may be said of ἔπεα πτερόεντα, of 
νῆες ἔϊσαι. Sophocles may possibly have 
interpreted the Homeric word ‘‘con- 


ing it as an epithet to a man have had 
no other meaning than ‘‘ combatant.” 
I may be wrong in my criticism, and 
not catch what struck Sophocles in read- 
ing Homer to be Homer’s meaning, for I 
have lived long enough to appreciate the 
remark of Aristotle, ἐν φιλοσοφίᾳ τὸ ὅμοι- 
ov Kal ἐν πολὺ διέχουσι θεωρεῖν εὐστόχου, 
a remark pertinent to any sense which 
may be attributed to φιλοσοφία, 
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T, as, vice versa, an apparent v is meant for + (ἑκάστου) Ογαΐ. 
Funebr. col. 4, 1.30)? τὴν [ἀπολ]ογίαν διασύρ[ουσιν] gives very good 
sense, and, I think, fills up the space better, especially if a[irés], for 
which I had once conjectured ἄσμενος], is truly restored in 1. 18. 

Col. 14, 1. ult. ἐΐ στὶ]ν. There isroom for only two letters; what 
follows may be a mutilated ὦ or a mutilated ». I propose ἔ[στ]ω. 

Pro Eusxenipp. col. 19, 1. 15. While I believe Avoyvidns has 
been rightly maintained against Cobet by Schneidewin and Cesar, 
I wonder that no advocate of this form thought of Θέογνις. 1. 20, 
ἢ (ὅσου) ὁ νόμος Cobet. This certainly is unnecessary, and it is 
almost unnecessary to prove that it is so. I quote, however, 
Plat. Gorg. p. 516 B,c, where we have both close to each 
other, és ἂν παραλαβὼν ἡμερώτερα ἀποδείξῃ ἀγριώτερα ἢ mapédAaBe.. «ἀγριω- 
τέρους γε αὐτοὺς ἀπέφηνεν ἢ οἵους παρέλαβε. Dem. Conon. p. 1256, § 2, 
μὴ μείζω πράγματα ἢ δυνήσομαι φέρειν ἐπάγεσθαι. 1. ult. τούτων is rightly 
defended by Schneidewin. 

Col. 20, 1. 14, 15. Here Cobet gives ἢ [μὴ] οὔ: μὰ Δί᾽ ody... 
and in his note says: “ Voculam οὐ quam priora requirunt, pos- 
teriora respuunt. Expunge μὴ et habebis Hypreripis manum.” 
Surely neither assertion (requirunt, respuunt) is correct. Touch- 
ing the indirect interrogative Buttmann has written sensibly on 
Plat. Men. ὃ 23, n. 1, p. 187 B1. As for οὐ μὰ Δί᾽ οὐ (οὐχὶ) I refer 
to Dem, Mid. p. 523, ὃ 34; Androt. p. 603, ὃ 42; Timocr. Ὁ. 749, 
§ 179; m1. Aphob. p, 862, §69; Macart. p. 1067, §68. Plat. Gorg. 
456 D (οὐδὲ μὰ Δία. ..οὐ); Meno, Ὁ. 82 A (οὐ μὰ τὸν Ala...ov); Phedr. 
p. 261 Β (οὐ μὰ τὸν Δί᾽ οὐ); τπ. Republ. p. 590 ὁ (οὐ μὰ τὸν Aia,..ov); 
Theet. p. 142 D (οὐ μὰ τὸν Δία οὔκουν). 

Col. 21,1. 22, γραφαι β ἀασεβειας. So the Papyrus. There is no 
dot over ¢; what appears such is merely an imperfection of the 


vertical line. B, of course, is meant to be expunged. I cannot 
see why εἰσὶν is necessary. I expect here Hegesie genus. Cf. Dem. 
de Cor. p. 317, § 338, ἀδικεῖ τις ἑκών; ὀργὴ καὶ τιμωρία κατὰ τούτου. 
ἐξημαρτέ τις ἄκων; συγγνώμη ἀντὶ τῆς τιμωρίας τούτῳ, Where ὀργήν, τιμω- 
ρίαν, συγγνώμην, the readings of the Paris. Cod. 5. and some others, 
—in themselves correct (δρῶ... διωρισμένα... «τὰ τοιαῦτα had pre- 
eeded),—seem to me to savour of conjectural substitution rather 
than restitution. We have an abruptness not very dissimilar in 

1 It is really marvellous that Butt- nify wtrwm...an), did not observe one a 


mann, who wished for an instance of few lines before, p. 86 D. 
εἴτε... εἴτε οὐ (where the particles sig- 
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the same speech, p. 294, § 253, πράττεταί τι τῶν ὑμῖν δοκούντων συμφέ- ὦ 


pew; ἄφωνος Αἰσχίνης. ἀντέκρουσέ τι καὶ γέγονεν οἷον οὐκ ἔδει; πάρεστιν 
Αἰσχίνης. 1. 27. καθηῖται), This seems wrong. οἱ δικασταὶ κάθηνται, 
while ἡ πόλις, ὁ ἄρχὼν [Aristoph. Vesp, 304, ἢν μὴ τὸ δικαστήριον ἄρχων 
καθίσῃ viv] καθίζει. I feel almost persuaded that Hyperides wrote 
καθίζε. (The interchange of t and ἢ is so common). We have 
then another specimen of the curt style. 

Col. 25, 1.13. I am not prepared to admit that τούτων is 
wrong. We find the neuter plural almost as a matter of course. 
“1 don’t believe a word of this” is most naturally rendered in 
Greek by οὔ τι τῶνδε (τούτων) πείθομα. Again, here we have 
plurals following, πολλῶν καὶ ἄλλων κ. τ. λ. T really cannot say there 
is any thing more strange than in Plat. Crito, Ὁ. 44 ¢, καίτοι ris 
ἂν αἰσχίων εἴη ταύτης δόξα, ἣ δοκεῖν. 1 see no call for τούτων τῶν with 
Cesar. I would, if alteration were necessary, rather read καίτοι 
τί τῶν ἐν τῇ πόλει, but I believe there is no necessity whatever. 

Col. 25, 1. 27 foll. Cobet here unquestionably “comes to 
grief.” ὑπὲρ rod πράγματος is “suspiciosum pro περί." I might 
appeal to my poor testimony (on the de Fals. Leg. §§ 107, 236, 
and elsewhere) in behalf of ὑπέρ, but I prefer to call a locuples 
testis, Buttmann, Ind. Mid. ὑπέρ. “ Vitiosum est sine controversia 
νὴ Aia—od κέχρησαι pro pa Ala.” This looks at first very specious, 
and the decided dogmatism, as well as the real acuteness and 
scholarship of Cobet, may with many set him up as an oracle. 
But ordinary readers of the Orators cannot have failed to mark 
such idioms as ἀλλὰ νὴ Δία, νὴ Δί᾽ ἀλλά, ὅτι νὴ Δία, &e. (at enim), 
They will have discerned too in this propriety of νὴ Δία two 
laws of language; 1. the exclusion of the article,—admissible 
ordinarily, ad libitum, as instances given above of οὐ μὰ A? 
οὐ attest—(for in Dem. Pantenet. p. 981, § 65, every modern 
Editor rightly reads νὴ Δία); 2. the immutability of od. I 
quote two examples, Dem. mu. Onetor. Ὁ. 878, § 12, ἀλλὰ νὴ Δί᾽ 


Ed > Ul > > fol - , > ‘ , “ > 
ἴσως οὐχὶ πάντ᾽ αὐτῷ τοιαῦτα πέπρακται, οὐδὲ πανταχόθεν δῆλός ἐστι 


τεχνάζων---ἀλλὰ καὶ τεχνώμενος φανερὸς γέγονεν. Conon. p. 1267, § 47, 


ἀλλὰ νὴ Δία οὐκ εἰσὶ τοιοῦτοι----ἀλλ᾽ ἴσασιν ὑμῶν... «πολλοί x. τ᾿ A. (Which 
passages also shew that ἀλλὰ introduces the answer to the ob- 


jector, as at in Latin answers the objector’s at enim). ‘ Deinde 


αὐτὸς τοιούτῳ πράγματι οὐ κέχρησαι non significat id quod locus pos- 
tulat et sine exemplo dictum est.” I am quite sure that here 
I must impute to Cobet’s Nemesis his failure to see id quod locus 
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postulat and not to Cobet’s ignorance. I have a most unfeigned 
respect for his natural and acquired endowments. I have learnt 
much from the perusal of his works. I have been the medium 
_ of imparting to others much most useful knowledge gathered from 
his abundant stores. But Ζεὺς μεγάλης γλώσσης κόμπους ὑπερεχθαίρει--- 
Cobet would not take time to look at the full bearings of the 
passage. “ νὴ Δία...οὐ, what an abomination! What's the sense of 
‘ You did not do so, but you asked for ten advocates?’ as good 
as to say; ‘you did not do so but you did so.’” Such seems to 
have been his reasoning—hasty arrogant reasoning—unworthy of 
himself. I will point the passage, as I am certain it should 
be pointed, ἀλλὰ νὴ Δία αὐτὸς τοιούτῳ πράγματι οὐ κέχρησαι. (but, 
I may be told, you yourself have not adopted such a mode of 
proceeding). ἀλλ᾽ ὅτ᾽ eevyes...(on the contrary, when you were 
on your trial, &c.). Finally, touching the remark, “sine exemplo 
dictum est,” why is κέχρημαι τῷ πράγματι Objectionable, if κέχρημαι 
τῷ λόγῳ is not? 

Col. 84,1. 14. I relish neither προσίωσι nor προΐωσι. Is it 
fanciful to propose mpoceiwo.? All scholars, I presume, have read 
the admirable note of Ruhnken on θαλλὸς in Timeei Lexicon. In 
Plat. Pheedr. 230 D, προσιόντες is the reading of the MSS. and our 
Papyrus takes strange liberties with εἰ, i, and ἢ. Iam surprised 
that Dr Badham, having made a most felicitous emendation in 
Eurip. Iph. T.370, προσείσας (MSS. προσεῖπας), should have thrown 
it away for the less easy and the less poetical προτείνας. 1. 33. 
κατ᾽ Ἐὐξενίππου.. «κατηγορεῖς may be defended by the analogous ex- 
pression kar” ἀλλήλων καταμαρτυροῦσιν, π. Aphob. p. 836, § 4. 

Col. 36 ult. Cobet objects to ἐν ἀδικήματι εἶναι; “ nove dictum 
et perperam dictum pro ἐν ἀδικήματος μέρει. I think he is here 
also too much narrowing the Greek language. The Latin idiom, 
“in yitio (laude, culpa,) est (ponitur),” is certainly usually 
represented in Greek by ἐν κακίας μέρει... Still a scholar must be 
content to find out what the antients did say, may not force upon 
them what he would have them say. I give an instance or two, 
which may lead one to believe our guide is too peremptory. 
Thucyd. 1. 35, ἐν ἀδικήματι θήσονται. (Eurip. Hecub. 806, ἐν αἰσχρῷ 
θέμενος may be somewhat different); Plat. 1. Republ. 349 a, ἐν ἀρετῇ 
αὐτὸ καὶ σοφίᾳ ἐτόλμησας θεῖναι; Aristot. 1. Rhetor. 3, 6, ἐν ἐπαίνῳ πολ- 
λάκις τιθέασιν. So ἐν παρέργῳ θοῦ με (Sophocl. Philoct. 473) is ex- 
pressed by Plat. 1. Rep. 870 ο, ἐν παρέργου μέρει. : 

22—2 
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Col. 37, 1. 23, 24. These words recal to one’s mind what 
Demosthenes on a like occasion addressed to Eubulus, Mid. 
p. 581, § 263, ἀλλ᾽ εἰ κακῶς ἐμὲ βούλει ποιεῖν, Εὔβουλε,.. «δύνασαι μὲν καὶ 
πολιτεύει κι. τ. A. | | 

Col. 44, 1.18. I cannot help eschewing ἠργαζόμην, though 
Schneidewin has shown that this form of the augment has old 
authority, both in MSS. and with Stone Masons. I am of opinion 
that a corrupt spelling has foisted upon Sophocles an almost 
unheard-of middle. Our texts give us CEdip. Colon. 1016, of μὲν 
ἐξηρπασμένοι. I scarcely doubt that we originally had ἐξειργασμένοι---- 
a very good antithesis to παθόντες---ἃ πα this form ezelpr through 
corruption into €ZHPT grew into ΕΞΉΡΓΙ ". τ 

Orat. Funebr. col. 4,1. 28. ,...0a αμίφω are to my eye the 
letters given by the Papyrus. The utter impossibility of filling up 
with any approximation even to probability the preceding words 
would induce me to retain ἄμφω. oa may be the remnant of an 
infinitive, δηλῶσαι, ἐᾶσαι, φράσαι. 1. 25, 26. ποιησόμενος ἐνθ](ά)δε I 
had conjectured, and am glad to find Sauppe has hit upon the same 
(Philol. 1859, Suppl. Bd.1. Heft 1.). The mutilated letter before 
δὲ is just as likely to have been part of Gas of ὦ. Cf. τῶν ἐνθάδε 
εἰρηκότων, Thuc. 1.35. 1. 28. πότερα... This interrogative, which 
in ordinary construction should have been followed by #, is 
answered by ἀλλὰ περὶ..-μνησθῶ, On account of the interrupting 
parenthesis ἀλλ᾽ εὔηθες κι τ. λ. We have precisely the same ana- 
coluthon below col. 11, 1.35—40. Comp. Soph. Ajax, 460—466, 
πότερα πρὸς οἴκους... καὶ ποῖον ὄμμα.. «ἀλλὰ δῆτ᾽ ἰών. Electr. 535—537, 
πότερον ᾿Αργείων ἐρεῖς; | ἀλλ᾽ οὐ μετῆν αὐτοῖσι τήν γ᾽ ἐμὴν κτανεῖν. | GAN 
ἀντ᾽ ἀδελφοῦ... 1. 80 011. I should construct this passage as follows: 
ἀλλ᾽ εὔηθες εἶναι ὑπολαμβάνω τὸ μὲν ἄλλους τινὰς ἀνθρώπους ἐγκωμιάζοντα.... 
τούτων μὲν δεῖν κατ᾽ ἄνδρα γενεαλογεῖν ἕκαστον, περὶ δὲ ᾿Αθηναίων ἀνδρῶν 
τοὺς λόγους ποιούμενον... περίεργον ἡγοῦμαι εἶναι ἰδίᾳ τὰ γένη ἐγκωμιάζειν. 
This. attempt at restoration takes far less freedom with the 
readings of the Papyrus than.any other which has been pro- 
posed, The only alteration (besides τινας, 1. 32, τινθυς Papyr., and 

1 1 avail myself of this opportunity everything” by “‘omnis facientis.” I 
to publish, I trust, a successful correc-, propose ely’ ἔρωτος. Any reader of MSS. 
tion of another line in this drama, 1604, and old editions of Greek authors knows 
ἐπεὶ δὲ παντὸς εἶχε δρῶντος ἡδονήν. If how slight the difference is between ep 
παντὸς δρῶντος-- πάσης ὑπηρετήσεως, I and dp. Of. οὐδεὶς ἔρωτος τοῦδ᾽ ἐφαίνετ 


could not lay my ferule on a fourth ὠφελῶν, 436. 
form boy who should render “of doing 
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τοὺς λόγους, Col. 5, 1. 8, του λογου Papyr., which are obvious and 
adopted by others) I have made is δεῖν for de, col. 5, 1.3. The 
received text, τὸν μὲν γὰρ ἄλλους τινὰς x. τ. Δ.» Would seem to require 
the further alteration of τοῦτον, col. 5, 1.5; but according to my 
conjecture the contrast is not between the panegyrist of other 
men and an orator speaking of Athenians, but between τούτων and 
Ἀθηναίων. The redundancy of περίεργον ἡγοῦμαι as a repetition of 
᾿ εὔηθες ὑπολαμβάνω will be acknowledged by any Greek student. 

Col. 7,1. 17. Might Hyperides have written [φάσκων] Λεωσθένη 
μ᾽ ἕν ἐγκω [μιάζ]ειν, ἕνα opposed to τῶν ἄλλων modtrdv? This at 
any rate retains the exact letters of the Papyrus. 

Col. 8,1. 2. The Papyrus seems to give avra, why not αὐτῶν, 
ὦ. 6. τῶν Ἑλλήνων ὃ 

1. 42. ιδιον clearly is in the Papyrus. The dots above i have 
misled Babington, ἴδιον στέφανον opposed to εἰς τὸ κοινόν. SO ἔχθραν 
πρὸς τῇ κοινῇ καὶ ἰδίαν, Thucyd, tv. 20: where ἰδίαν is the hostility 
of Sparta individually (not, as Arnold supposes, of individual 
Spartans), contrasted with that of the general Peloponnesian 
confederacy. Comp. ut. 54, καὶ ὑμῖν, of Λακεδαιμόνιοι, ἰδίᾳ ... τὸ τρίτον 
μέρος ἡμῶν αὐτῶν ἐξεπέμψαμεν ἐς ἐπικουρίαν, in contrast to the Plateans’ 
services to Greece universally. [Sauppe also retains ἴδιον and on 
the same grounds]. 

Col. 11, 1.6. I still adhere to what I originally proposed, εἰς 
aia|vijev. [Babington, Ed. 2, says, “the last ὦ apparently changed 
into o.” The fac-simile does not bear out this statement.] Cobet’s 
restitution of εὔνοιαν, col. 10, 1. 42, is far better than εὐμένειαν, 
given in Babingt. Ed. 1, (as it suits the space far better), but his 
denial of the propriety of εὐμένεια I cannot acquiesce in. Would 
he alter εὐμενῶς into εὐνοϊκῶς, Dem, 1. adv. Stephan. p. 1101, δ 1? 
1. 9, avec, the letter which follows, if complete, is A; if mutilated, A; 
if incomplete, it might be the remnant of K, N, or M. I once con- 
jectured ἀνή(κ) εστος], in which conjecture I find myself antici- 
pated. [Babington says, “ANEI is certainly the MS. reading.” 
He has had the advantage of consulting the original, but, judging 
from the jfac-simile, the letters may have been avev.] 1.25. I 
agree with Cobet in his remark, “ Est in Cod. duabus litterulis 
locus vacuus.” There is certainly the vestige of a letter before 
νυν. There can be no doubt of ἀπεδείξαντος Comp., Thucyd. vit. 
64, εἴ τις τι ἕτερος ἑτέρου προφέρει ἢ ἐπιστήμῃ ἢ εὐψυχίᾳ, οὐκ ἂν ἐν 
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ἄλλῳ καιρῷ ἀποδειξάμενος αὐτός τε αὑτῷ ὠφέλιμος γένοιτο καὶ τοῖς ξύμπασι 
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σωτήριος. 1. 42. Cobet, p. 29, says of ἀπολαύσομαι and ἀπολαύσω 
“utraque forma usu trita est.” This startled me, but I have been 
relieved by finding a different statement in his Nov. Lect. p. 581. 
In speaking of Dionysius Halic. as one who, in spite of his spend- 
ing his days in reading and criticising classical authors, writes 
himself in a very careless and faulty style, he justly remarks, 
“etiam ἀπολαύσειν pro ἀπολαύσεσθαι solet ponere.” 

Col. 14, 1. 22. ovdevovs ουτὼ | avrors οικειοτερους vpew | Clearly is 
found in the Papyrus. οὐδένας is a probable correction. Comp. 
τινθυς (which may have been ὦ pr. m. twovs), col. 4, 1. 32. οὕτως 
may either have crept in on account of ὡς (the meaning of 
which was mistaken) following, or may be a vicious reading for 
either ὄντως or rovrous: υμειν I cannot explain. In ew | eva the 
letters ew may have been repeated, but vz cannot easily be con- 
verted into ἂν or any other word. 1. 26. I trace ἐστ and part of « 
I am all but certain that the Papyrus originally gave ovdecrilvois, 
ἦ.6. οὐδ᾽ ἔστιν οἷ. The general sense will be: “I think not even 
Harmodius and Aristogiton would hold any persons more akin 
to themselves than Leosthenes and his fellow-soldiers, nor would 
they (H. and A.) associate more intimately with any. persons 
than with these (L. and his comrades) in Hades.” ‘For οὐκ ἔστιν 
ois comp. Thucyd. τι. 39, καὶ οὐκ ἔστιν ὅτε ξενηλασίαις ἀπείργομεν, i. 6. 
οὐκ---ἔστιν ὅτε, NOt οὐκ ἔστιν----ὅτε (ἐνίοτε), aS I once conceived, com- 
paring οὐ δυνάμει ἔστιν----ὅτε προύχοντες, Thucyd. vi. 21, which I am 


now persuaded is different, 
R. 5. 


Χ, 


On the authority of the Germania of Tacitus for the 
Ethnology of Germany. 


I HAVE shewn elsewhere! that the difficulties in supposing that 
the vast area which Tacitus assigns to a population called Ger- 
mani coincided with an ethnological Germany are numerous and 
grave. Their name is Legion. The authority, however, of Taci- 
tus has in most cases been allowed to surmount them. I will 
now give a single instance, (one out of several), where the inter- 
pretation of a patent fact has not only been over-strained, but 
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where another material circumstance which has militated against 
it has been suppressed. 

Place for place, the occupancy of the Lygit of Tacitus is 
Poland. Word for word, Lygii is Lekh. Name for name, a 
Lekh is a Pole. When “the Wallachians,” writes Nestor, him- 
self a Slavonian of the eleventh century, and the father of 
Slavonic history, “went forth and settled on the river Vislje” 
(Vistula) “they called themselves Lyakhove” (Lekhs). “And 
some of these people were called Poles, some Lutuzi, some 
Pomeranians.” pint 

Now, they were called Poles on the same principle that 
some Gaels are called Highlanders, ¢.e. from the land over 
which they spread themselves; for Pole is a geographical, 
rather than a national, name, and means a plain or level country. 
In this way Poljane gives the Latin Polonia, of which the Eng- 
lish word Poland, with its final d, is a catachrestic form—“inéter 
Alpes Hunnize et Oceanum est Polonia, sic dicta in eorum 
idiomate quasi Campania.” That the name Lekh is native is be- 
yond doubt. Nestor specially states that it was the term which 
the Poles applied to themselves. From other sources we learn 
that Lekh was the eponymus of the nation, Tshekh and Lekh (the 
eponymus of the Tsheks of Bohemia) being brothers. At the 
present moment a Lithuanian calls a Pole a Lenkus. Yet the 
Lygii are generally treated as Germans. Why? Because Tacitus 
has placed them in Germania. More than this, so learned and 
influential a writer as Zeuss, whether from patriotism, or care- 
lessness, or from the desire to uphold the ethnology of a great 
historian, though, whilst treating in one part of his work of the 
Lygii, he enumerates the various forms, Ligii, Lugii, Λοΐοι, Λούγιοι, 
Aoyiwves, Lugiones and Lupiones, hinting a connexion with the 
root long, and though whilst treating elsewhere of the Nestorian 
Lekhs, he expends no little learning and ingenuity in comparing 
them with Λενζανῆνοι of Constantine Porphyrogenita, and the Lesjar 
of Snorro, whilst admitting, too, that the present Poles are the 
Lekhs of Nestor under another name, has not so muchas a single 
word in recognition of the remarkable coincidence of both 
name and place between Lekh and Lygii. 

This is but a single sample of the too prevalent unwillingness 
to allow an occupant of the Germany of Tacitus to be other than 
German, And (as has already been stated) the difficulties that 
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beset the belief that the Lygii were German are only a few out 
of many. They do not, however, in general, obtrude themselves. 
Indeed in many of our trains of criticism they can only be found 
when sought for. Everything connected with the history of the 
Germans themselves as a conquering nation is made easy and 
pleasant in proportion as the magnitude of the German area is 
enlarged. The wider the tract from which we may derive the 
migratory Goth, the powerful Frank, the adventurous Saxon, the 
terrible Lombard and their real or supposed conquering con- 
geners, the more intelligible their actions. As long as we deal 
with Germans only, the wider we make the Fatherland the 
better. 

But when we pass from the ethnology of Germany to that of - 
Russia or Finland—from the Teutons to -the Slavonians and 
Ugrians—a change comes over the conditions under which we 
work. A Germany of inordinate dimensions is incompatible with 
even a moderate Slavonia. Yet the Slavonians must come from 
somewhere; so must the numerous divisions and sub-divisions 
of the Fins or Ugrians; so must the highly-important and once 
widely-spread stock of the Old Prussians, the Courlanders, and 
the Lithuanians. 

To these ethnological necessities add the fact—too often 
kept in the back-ground—that when true and unimpeachable 
history first dawns upon us, and when the real state of the na- 
tions of northern Europe becomes plain and patent, there is, to 
the east of the Elbe, neither any actual German occupancy, nor 
the traces of any such occupancy once existent. On the con- 
trary (with the single exception of a Saxon district at the mouth) 
all is Slavonic—even to Altmark, Luneburg, and Lauenburg. 

Of course all this may be explained. It may be explained 
because any amount of change and migration between the time 
of Tacitus and the dawn of modern history may be assumed. 
But why is this assumption to be our only alternative? It is 
surely possible that a great historian may be but an exception- 
able ethnologist, and that the value of his text may be exag- 
gerated. How far this is the case is now about to be consi- 
dered. 

In holding that the text of the Germania is anything but 
conclusive to the German affinities of each and all of the popu- 
Jations which it claims for Germany, I am not prepared to deny 
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its ethnological character. The doctrine that it is a moral essay, 
after the fashion of Rousseau’s sketches of savage life and a 
state of nature, written with the view of contrasting the hardy 
virtues of the rude North with the effeminate vices of Imperial 
Rome, is exceptionable. Out of the 46 sections into which it is 
divided, 23 (from the 4th to the 27th) are devoted to what 
may be called the generalities of the subject, ὁ. 6. the habits of 
the Germans at large. The special details in the way of the 
geography and history of each tribe follow. But the general 
view precedes. Now it cannot be denied that there is something 
in this which gives colour to the doctrine just noticed. The 
absence of usury and the manly grief of a German funeral take 
their share of praise. The virtue of the German matron is 
decidedly lauded in odium tertii, or at the expense of the wives 
and mothers of Rome. The whole picture, however, of the 
severa matrimonia, &c. takes up but 3 sections. The remaining 
20 are given to ordinary description. 

That the treatise was written when its author was a young 
man is more probable. Two or three sections of the Germani 
which find no place in the monograph appear in the Annals and 
the Histories. Such are the Sicambri, the Ampsivarii, the Gu- 
, gerni, the Tubantes, and the Caninifates. 

The treatise, then, gives us no measure of the full knowledge 
and the matured powers of its author. Neither would it much 
mend the matter if it did. For its authority to have the abso- 
lute conclusiveness that is required to make such populations as 
the Astyii, the Lygii, the Gothones, the Sitones, and the Le- 
movii German,—for its authority to counterbalance the opposi- 
tion of the numerous facts to which it is oppugnant—something is 
wanting which neither the times nor the opportunities of Tacitus 
could supply. There is wanting a clear view of the nature and 
‘value of ethnological characteristics. There is wanting a cer- 
tain amount of accurate geographical knowledge: wants which 
the transcendant greatness in other respects of the first of Roman 
historians is utterly inadequate to supply. Without the preli- 
minaries necessary for the subject, to write upon such questions 
as the ethnological affinities of populations on the Vistula and 
the Oder was to make bricks without straw. In weighing the 
credibility of an author on one side against the improbability of 
the changes required to reconcile his narrative with the state of 
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things as they appear under the true light of the earliest his- _. 
torical dawn, this must be borne in mind. If the changes be 
probable and the evidence of the author absolutely unexception- 
able, the decision is in favour of the changes. If exceptions can 
be taken to either the opportunities of the author or the inter- 
pretation of the text, and the changes are improbable, the con- 
verse is the case. Between these two extreme conditions there 
is every intermediate degree. There is an amount of evidence 
which would justify us in making the Lygii Germans, They might, 
for instance, fairly be treated as such if the Vistula had been as 
well known to Tacitus as the Rhine; if a personal observer like 
Czesar had described them: or even if a closet student who, 
before he fixed their ethnological relations, had paid special - 
attention to the nature of the characteristics required for the 
determination of their position, had committed himself to the 
doctrine that they were more akin to the Chauci and Cherusci 
than to the Venedi and Sarmatz. But what if such evidence be 
wanting? That it 7s wanting in the case under notice becomes 
clear when we take up the details of the subject. The best in- 
formants of Tacitus could never have known certain portions of 
his Germany except by hearsay; and to put the value of their 
notices of these obscure areas on the same high level as we 
place the notices of the parts adjoining to Gat is to mix up the 
good and the bad, to confound the clear and the dim, to put all 
statements on a par, simply because they have been made. How 
different, in the second century, were the means supplied to a 
writer in Rome for describing a Frisian or Hessian from the data 
for Silesia or Brandenburgh. ~The legionaries of Drusus and 
Tiberius had learned much about the Ems and Lahn. But what 
legionary, or what learned man, had equal opportunities for 
knowing what was found on the Vistula or the Niemen? Yet, 
according to the current interpretations, Poland and Silesia are 
parts of Germany,—which is all that can be said of Osnaburg, 
Hesse, or Westphalia. This is like speaking of the centre of 
Africa with the same confidence that we speak of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Again, there are no good reasons for believing that the mean- 
ing which the Englishman of the nineteenth century attaches to 
the word Germania was the meaning attached to it by Tacitus, 
Few, at the present time, would say that a population which 
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spoke a language other than German belonged to Germany. On 
the other hand, few would doubt the German affinities of a popu- 
lation whose speech was German. Yet Tacitus does both, as 
will soon be seen. : 

If his ethnology was not ours, let us ask what it was. There 
is no want of passages which help us to an answer of some sort. 
He inquires whether the Germans were a pure or a mixed stock: 
but this is only asking whether they were free from Southern or 
Eastern admixture, The division of mankind to which the two 
great nations of classical antiquity belonged was. one of which 
his view was clear and distinct, as far as it went; but it went 
in one direction only. The full value between a Greek or a 
Roman and Barbarian was by no means overlooked in either 
Athens or Rome. The differences between the Barbarians them- 
selves were seen but indistinctly. Distinctions, however, were 
drawn, though only between extreme instances, and on no fixed 
principles. As a general rule, striking characteristics were valued 
at more than their worth. At any rate the differences between 
the so-called Barbarians was underrated; whilst those between. 
the Barbarians and the Greeks and Romans were exaggerated. 
The second section gives a sample of ethnological speculation. 
The alie gentes, practically, mean the nations of the Mediterra- 
nean. ‘The orbis noster means the same. The only recognized 
way of effecting a migration is by means of ships. The idea of 
internal movements and invasions by land is scarcely recognized. 
The single path from land to land is the ocean. Who would 
leave Asia, or Africa, or Italy for the cold climate of northern 
Europe? There is no intermixture of blood throughout Ger- 
many. Germany is a world by itself; and the differences be- 
tween its constituent elements is ignored :—“ Ipsos Germanos 
indigenas crediderim, minimeque aliarum gentium adventibus et 
hospitiis mixtos, quia nec terra olim sed classibus advehebantur 
qui mutare sedes queerebant, et immensus ultra utque sic dixerim 
adversus Oceanus raris ab orbe nostro navibus aditur. Quis porro, 
preeter periculum horridi et ignoti maris, Asia aut Africa aut Italia 
relicta, Germaniam peteret, informem terris, asperam czlo, tris- 
tem cultu aspectuque, nisi si patria sit?” Even for a Greek or a 
Roman this is but a very imperfect hypothesis. Herodotus would 
scarcely have indulged in it. He would have seen in his Scy- 
thians (if nowhere else) signs of migration and invasion in which 
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neither ship nor boat took part. Much of the same kind might | 
‘also have been seen by Tacitus had he remembered the details of 
the Helvetic migration in Cesar. At the same time, it is not 
to be supposed that migrations by land were, by any means, so 
common as to justify the habit, too common with. modern 
ethnologists, of assuming them ad libitum. 

Reverting to the criteria of Tacitus we find, without any dif- 
ficulty, that he puts a high value on physical conformation :— 
“Tpse eorum opinionibus accedo qui, Germanic populos nullis 
aliarum nationum connubiis infectos, propriam et sinceram et 
tantum sui similem gentem exstitisse arbitrantur. Unde habitus 
quoque corporum, quamquam in tanto hominum numero, idem: 
omnibus truces et cerulei oculi, rutile come, magna corpora et 
tantum ad impetum valida. Laboris atque operum non eadem 
patientia; minimeque sitim estumque tolerare, frigora atque in- 
ediam ceelo solove assueverunt.” This, however, is really an 
expansion of the statement at the beginning of the second sec- 
tion; an expansion of the statement that the stock is a pure 
one. The contrast lies between the Germans and the men of 
the South and East: the Germans forming a large group of light- 
skinned, blue-eyed, big-bodied men. All the Germans had these 
characteristics. Were all the populations with these character- 
istics German? I cannot find that this is expressly stated: nor 
is the contrary. The point upon which the text under notice 
more especially bears is not so much the distribution of certain 
physical characteristics amongst nations, as the question whether 
a certain great group of individuals so characterized was pure or 
mixed. There was the Southern world and the Northern world. 
How far were they separate? Tacitus answers “to a great ex- 
tent;”’ and having thus answered, says little or nothing of 
the internal differences. 

The next nineteen sections give us the famous sketch of the 
manners, customs, and morality of the Germans: concerning 
which we must repeat our previous questions. Were these cha- 
racteristics common to all the Germans? Yes. Were all the 
populations with these characteristics German? ‘The text gives 
us no definite answer. It tells, however, thus much, viz. that 
where we have a German we have a certain physical form, 
certain moral qualities, and certain political and military prac- 
tices. It nowhere tells us that we have a certain form of speech. 
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_ Now in modern ethnology the test of language is of great im- 
portance. In Tacitus it is subordinate. It is recognized, no 
doubt, but only in an incidental and cursory manner. 

From the sections just noticed, it is highly probable that, as 
long as we have the physical forms and the moral qualities ex- 
hibited therein, we have, even though his language be other 
than German, a man of Germany. 

Such is the negative notice (if we may use the expression) of 
language as a test of ethnological relationship. We find, how- 
ever, as we proceed, something more positive :—“ Utrum Aravisci 
in Pannoniam ab Osis, Germanorum natione, an Osi ab Araviscis 
in Germaniam commigraverint, cum eodem adhuc sermone, insti- 
tutis, moribus utantur, incertum est; quia, pari olim inopia ac 
libertate, eadem utriusque ripe bona malaque erant.” 

Again (in § 43): “Osos Pannonica” (sc. lingua) “arguit non 
esse Germanos.” Here we find due weight attached to a differ- 
ence of language; so much so, that if the present texts were the 
only ones which bore on the question, we might allow ourselves 
to believe that a difference of language so decidedly and so evi- 
dently betokened a difference of stock, as to be taken as a 
matter of course; in which case, the omission of any notice of it 
in the earlier chapters would go for nothing. But the present 
texts do not stand by themselves; as will soon appear. Mean- 
while the Osi are a nation of the Germans, but not German; a 
fact which goes far to shew that Germania was a geographical, 
rather than an ethnological, expression. At the same time it 
was not wholly and purely geographical. At present, however, I 
may remark that the term Germanic natio, or Germanic populus 
never occurs. It is always Germanorum,—“ipsam Rheni ripam 
haud dubie Germanorum populi colunt, Vangiones, Triboci, 
Nemetes” (ὃ 28): “cetersze Germanorum gentes” (ὃ 43). The 
Chauci are “populus inter Germanos nobilissimus” (ἢ 35). 

Again—“ Gothinos Gallica” (sc. lingua) “arguit non esse Ger- 
manos” (§ 43). Mutatis mutandis, what applies to the Osi applies 
here. 7 

“Marsigni sermone cultuque Suevos referunt” (§ 43). This 
gives us, again, language as a test. 

‘“‘ Dextro Suevici maris litore Astiorum gentes alluuntur: qui- 
bus ritus habitusque Sueyorum, lingua Britannice propior—fru- 
menta ceterosque fructus patientius quam pro solité Germanorum ὦ 
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inertia laborant” (§ 45). Here we have decided evidence to 
a German nationality, and a language (to say the least of it) 
receding from that of Germany. It is a language Britannice 
propior, not Britannica; for I imagine that if this latter term 
had been used, the men who spoke it would not haye been called 
Germans: though they might have been called Germanorum 
natio. This is what the notice of the Osi and Gothini suggests: 
of whom it is said not merely that their langaage was other than 
German (for that alone would not have excluded them from the 
list of Germans), but that it was Gallic and Pannonic, i.e. 
something decidedly and definitely establishing a relationship? 
elsewhere. 

Again: as a general rule the natio is included in the gens; 
which, like the genus of Ptolemy, is, probably, a translation of 
yevos—“nune Tungri, tune Germani vocati sint. Ita nationis 
nomen, non gentis, evaluisse paulatim” (§ 2). Occasionally, 
however, we meet gens where we expect natio, 6. g. Mattiacorum 
gens (§ 29). | 

“Peucinorum Venetorumque et Fennorum nationes Ger- 
manis an Sarmatis ascribam, dubito, quamquam Peucini, quos 
quidam Bastarnas vocant, sermone cultu sede ac domiciliis ut 
Germani agunt. Sordes omnium ac torpor: procerum connubiis 
mixtis nonnihil in Sarmatarum habitum fcedantur. Veneti mul- 
tum ex moribus traxerunt: nam quidquid inter Peucinos Fennos- 
que silvarum ac montium erigitur, latrociniis pererrant. Hi 
tamen inter Germanos potius referuntur, quia et domos fingunt _ 
et scuta gestant et peditum usu ac pernicitate gaudent; que 
omnia diversa Sarmatis sunt in plaustro equoque viventibus. 
Fennis mira feritas, foeda paupertas: non arma, non equi, non 
penates: victui herba, vestitui pelles, eubile humus. Sola in 
sagittis spes, quas inopia ferri ossibus asperant.. Idemque vena- 
tus viros pariter ac feminas alit: passim enim comitantur, par- 
temque preede petunt. Nec aliud infantibus ferarum imbriumque 
suffugium, quam ut in aliquo ramorum nexu contegantur.” 


1 I give to the words Gallica and _lieving that Gallica means Gallician, and 
Britannica the meaning which they seem that Britannica means Pruthenic, i.e. 
to have borne in the judgment of Taci- Prussian. At present, however, the 
tus; who, almost certainly, connected view that was taken by the author must 
them with Gaul and Britain. Indivi- be taken by his commentator. 
dually, I hold a different opinion; be- . 
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This tells us that, in the case of the Bastarne, similarity of 
language is not conclusive. On the other hand, the Venedi, who, 
from being separated from the Peucini, may reasonably be sup- 
posed to have spoken a different language, are referred to the 
Germans. Why? Because domos fingunt, scuta gestant, &c.; 
because they are neither Sarmatians nor Finns. Meanwhile, the 
language of the Marsigni suggests the likelihood of the difference 
between the Suevi-and the Germans of the Rhine and Weser 
haying one of dialect at least—-possibly of much more. 

Again: there is another point of view from which we may 
contemplate the test of language. Experience tells us that, in 
the eyes of non-scientific observers, the moment that two lan- 
guages become mutually unintelligible, it is of no great importance. 
whether they differ much or little. The English and the German 
are different languages: the English and the Welsh no more. It 
is the systematic investigator alone who takes cognizance of the 
likeness between members of the same order. For practical 
purposes all differences beyond that of mutual unintelligibility are 
equal. Now, if Tacitus had taken language as a test, his Ger- 
mania would have been smaller than it really was; for there can 
be but little doubt, that the language of the Marcomanni and 
Thuringians was a different language from that of the Angli and 
the Frisii—not to mention minor differences. As it is, however, 
we may reasonably suppose that the author who ignored the dif- 
ference between the extreme forms of the German in its generic 
sense, would also ignore the difference between the German and 
the Slavonic, the German and the Lithuanic. I believe that he’ 
had a clear notion that the Suevi spoke a language which the 
Chauci (for instance) could not understand. Nevertheless, he 
let the difference pass. His tests were of another kind. They 
were the conditions exhibited between the fourth and the twenty- 
eighth sections—conditions of physical form, moral feelings, 
social habits, domestic economy, manner of warfare, and the 
like. To satisfy these; to be north of a given latitude; and to 
be independent of the Empire (not to say hostile to it) was to be 
a German, When all this was done, it matters little whether he 
called his paternal parent by one name or another; whether he 
_ gaid vater like a Hessian, or otec like a Pole. 

A passage from the Agricola is still wanted to complete our 
view of the value given by Tacitus to language, as a test of 
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ethnological affinity. It stands over, however, for the present: 
and the import of similarity, or difference in the way of religious 
creed, comes under notice. And here we must distinguish a 
general resemblance between two or more forms of Paganism, 
from a special similarity of detail. In the general character 
most mythologies are alike. In the details, especially in the 
names of the divinities, they differ. Now the manner in which 
Tacitus notices the Pantheon of his Germans is peculiar. At the 
beginning of his treatise he gives us the names Mannus and 


Tuisto (or Tuisco); names which appear to be native. In his_ 
notice of the tribes, to the back of the Marcomanni, he gives us 


the name Alcis; a name which is certainly neither Greek nor 
Roman. He tells us that certain of the Suevi worship Jsis. It 
is possible that this may be the name of a native deity, to whom 
a temple was dedicated in the neighbourhood of Augsburg, and 
whom her worshippers called Ziza; a Goddess of whom a long 
and interesting account is to be found in the Deutsche Mytholo- 
gie. It is clear, however, that this is not the sense in which 
Tacitus uses the name. He evidently identifies her with the 
Egyptian divinity: and that, not after what he calls the inter- 
pretatio Romana, but as the actual Isis introduced from abroad. 
A name more decidedly native is that of the Goddess worshipped 
by the Reudigni, Aviones, Angli, Varini, Eudoses, Suardones, and 
Nuithones. Whether we make this Herthum, or Nerthum (it ap- 
pears in the accusative case only), the name is vernacular, i.e. 
it is a name embodied in a German gloss, rather than a name 
developed by the interpretatio Romana. 

With the rest of the Pantheon the idea that the name is 
native is out of the question. The cultus of Mars means the 
cultus of the German God of war: that of Mercury the cultus of 
Mercury’s analogue in Germany. That, word for word, and 
name for name, these were German deities no one believes, 
They are German only according to the interpretatio Romana. 
The real name of Mercury may or may not have been Woden. 
There are fair reasons for supposing that such was the case. In 


like manner Mars may have been, in his own proper person, and 


under his right name, Tyr. We find, however, neither Tyr, nor 
Woden, iis nominibus, in Tacitus—a matter much to be regret- 
ted. Gods of War, or Gods of Gain, are amongst the gene- 
ralities of comparative mythology, which may exist amongst any 
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nations otherwise unconnected, where Gain or War are known. 
If it were not for this there would be no interpretatio Romana. 
Names, however, like Tyr and Woden, are anything but gene- 
ralities. On the contrary, they are pre-eminently specific, 7. 6. 
they are glosses—glosses which belong to one language, and - 
which do not belong to another. Tyr and Woden are specifically 
and definitely German: Mercury,-or: Mars—the Mercury and 
Mars of the interpretatio Romana—may as easily be Slavonic as 
German, and Lithuanic as easily as Slavonic, and Fin, or Ugrian, 
as easily as either. 

Mutatis mutandis, this applies to Castor and Pollux, as worship- 
ped by the Naharvali, and to that Hercules, whose actions, as those 
of the first of brave men, were sung as a prelude to the battle— 
“apud Naharvalos antique religionis lucus ostenditur. Preesidet 
sacerdos muliebri ornatu: sed Deos, interpretatione Romana, 
Castorem, Pollucemque memorant.” (ὃ 43): “fuisse apud eos et 
Herculem memorant, primumque omnium virorum fortium ituri 
in prelium canunt.” (§ 3). 

The Mater Deum, worshipped by the Astyii, is in the same cate- 
gory. Wherever there are Gods who have a genealogy a mother 
of the gods finds place. The title, indeed, may be so current as 
to simulate a proper name. Whether this was the case amongst 
_the Astyii is uncertain. It is only certain that the words Mater 
Deum are not Zstyan, nor would they be German if they were. 
Was not the Mstyan language Britannic proprior ὃ 

It cannot, then, be maintained that the notices of those gods 
who are named after the interpretatio Romana are such as, of 
necessity, to restrict them to Germany. Germany, no doubt; 
could find its Mercury or its Mars. But heathen Poland and 
pagan Lithuania could do the same. This limits our ethnological 
criticism to the deities whose names, as well as attributes, are 
native—Mannus and Tuisto and Co. 

Now it is a remarkable fact that the phenomenon which 
presents itself in the contrast in their history between the Ger- 
mania of Tacitus, and the Germany of the beginning of the 
historical period, presents itself in their mythology as well. In 
the Germany of Tacitus there are Germani beyond the Vistula. 
In the Germany of real history there is but just an approach 
to the Elbe. In like manner, the paganism of Germany, at 
the time when Germany is accurately known, is the paganism 
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of Tyr, Woden, Thor, and Frey—paganism of which the names 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday gives us the frag- 
ments. Where, however, in the days of Woden are Mannus 
and Tuisto; and where, in the realm of Mannus and Tuisto 
is Woden or any of his alliance? They are with the Germans 
of the Oder and the Vistula before the time of Charlemagne— 
in the lucubrations of the commentators—nowhere else. Just 
as certain assumptions in the way of migration and displace- 
ment make the Lygii and Gothones as German as the Batavi 
or Angrivarii, so may a certain licence in the way of etymo- 
logical manipulation make Mannus and Tuisto as German as 
Thor and Woden. The legitimacy of all this is another ques- 
tion. The present paper maintains not so much that it is 
illegitimate as that it is unnecessary. It is one thing to ask 
whether a detail in the Germania is compatible with the modern 
meaning of the term: it is another to ask whether the modern 
meaning of the term was the one given to it by Tacitus, 

The greater part of our criticism on the Germania is, of 
course, taken from the treatise itself. The Agricola, however, 
supplies the following passage :—‘ Ceterum Britanniam qui mor- 
tales initio coluerint, indigenze an advecti, ut inter barbaros, 
parum compertum. Habitus corporum varii, atque ex eo argu- 
menta. Namque rutile Caledoniam habitantium come, magni 
artus, Germanicam originem asseverant. Silurum colorati vultus, 
torti plerumque crines, et posita contra Hispania, Hiberos veteres 
trajecisse easque sedes occupasse, fidem faciunt. Proximi Gallis 
et similes sunt, seu durante originis vi, seu procurrentibus in 
diversa terris positio celi corporibus habitum dedit.. In univer- 
sum tamen eestimanti Gallos vicinum solum occupasse credibile 
est. Eorum sacra deprehendas superstitionum persuasione: sermo 
haud multum diversus; in deposcendis periculis eadem audacia, 
et ubi advenere, in detrectandis eadem formido. Plus tamen 
ferocize Britanni preeferunt, ut quos nondum longa pax emollierit. 
Nam Gallos quoque in bellis floruisse accepimus: mox segnitia 
cum otio intravit, amissa virtute pariter ac libertate. Quod 
Britannorum olim victis evenit; ceteri manent quales Galli fue- 
runt.” The reasoning is that of the second and fourth sections 
of the Germania, with this difference—the physical appearance 
of the Germans is uniform, that of the Britons varied: the infer- 
ence as to the purity or mixture of blood coinciding with the 
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difference of the facts upon which it is based. But, besides this, 
the extract under notice contains much that is pregnant with 
meaning. The words durante originis vi give the modern doc- 
trine of the immutability of the characteristics of race, as they are 
held by many influential investigators, in all but modern lan- 
guage; whereas the positio celi recognizes the similarity of in- 
fluence exerted by similar telluric conditions. In a history of 
the ethnological speculations of the classical writers these inci- 
dental suggestions, mere obiter dicta—yet the obiter dicta of a 
Tacitus—would serve as the text to a long dissertation. In the 
present paper they are of less importance than the words sermo 
haud multum diversus; words, when taken with what precedes 
(credibile est), tell us very plainly that, though affording a pre- 
sumption in favour of a common origin, similarity of language 
is, by no means, conclusive in respect to it. The Gallic origin 
of the Britons is credible, not certain. 

And now we may go back to the notice of the Bastarne and 
-Venedi, which is pre-eminently suggestive. It occurs in the last 
section of the treatise. Let us compare it with a statement 
in the first:—“‘ Germania omnis a Gallis Rheetisque et Pan- 
noniis Rheno et Danubio fluminibus, a Sarmatis Dacisque mutuo 
metu aut montibus separatur. Cetera Oceanus ambit, latos sinus 
et insularum immensa spatia complectens, nuper cognitis quibus- 
dam gentibus ac regibus, quos bellum aperuit.” 

Surely Germania means all Europe, minus Spain, Italy, Greece, 
Gaul, Rheetia (including Vindelicia and Noricum), Pannonia, Dacia, 
the Sarmatze, and the Fenni—.e. all Northern Europe minus the 
Fins and the Sarmatians. It means Northern Europe, as opposed 
to the parts south of the Carpathians and the Danube. It means 
Eastern Europe, as opposed to the parts west of the Rhine. It 
means that portion of Europe which stood in independent, if not 
hostile, contrast to the Empire. It means, to a great extent, 
unexplored Europe, in opposition to Europe as known by the 
Romans. But it does not mean Asiatic Scythia, and it does not 
mean the terra incognita of the Hyperborean regions. Let these 
be represented by the nomadic Sarmatz, and the rude Fenni 
and certain extremes are excluded. The rest, however, is Ger- 
man, notwithstanding certain differences of language. And this, 
as will soon be shewn, is not the Germany of Tacitus only, but 
of one other author as well—probably of more than one. 

23—2 
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The text of Tacitus gives us a name and a definition. Both 
bear out this view. The name comes first :—‘‘ Celebrant: carmi- 
nibus antiquis (quod unum apud illos memorie et annalium genus 
est) Tuisconem deum terra editum, et filium Mannum, originem 
gentis conditoresque. Manno tris filios assignant, e quorum nomi- 
nibus proximi Oceano Ingevones, medii Hermiones, cetert Istcevones 
vocentur. Quidam, ut in licentia vetustatis, plures deo ortos 
pluresque gentis appellationes, Marsgs, Gambrivios, Suevos, Van- 
dilios affirmant, eaque vera et antiqua nomina. Ceterwm Germanic 
vocabulum et recens nuper additum, quoniam qui primi Rhenum 
transgressi Gallos expulerint ac nune Tungri, tune Germani vocati 
sint. Ita nationis nomen, non gentis, evaluisse paulatim, ut omnes 
primum a victore ob metum, mox etiam a se ipsis invento nomine 
Germani vocarentur.” There is much in this extract which for- 
bids us to make too much of the term Germani. In the first place 
it is modern (recens). In the next it is original to the nation, or 
the smaller division, only. To the larger group, the gens, it has 
extended itself. It is not necessarily a German word, It may 
merely have been the name which certain Gauls gave to the 
Tungri; the Tungri calling themselves something else. The 
evidence that it coincides with the Ingzevones, Istzvones, and 
Herminones is nil; the import of these names themselves being 
obscure, and their reality doubtful. The evidence that it coin- 
cided with the series of national denominations is imperfect. 
There is no second notice of the Vandilii in Tacitus. 

The general character, however, of the term is patent; and 
herein lies the question as to its extent. Did it give a genus, or 
an order? This we must learn from the general and preliminary 
sketch of the fifth and the nineteen following sections—a sketch 
which may fairly be said to contribute a definition: not, indeed, 
a definition in the way of genus and species, as given by writers 
on the syllogism, but a definition of the best kind for the pur- 
poses of induction, a definition which to use the language of Mill 
gives us the connotation of the term! defined. Now of this defi- 
nition it may be said, (1) that language, as an ethnological 

1 “Tn the case of connotative names, _ tion of a name, is, as already remarked, 
the meaning, as has been so often ob- one which declares the facts and the 
served, is in the connotation—this form whole of the facts which the name in- 
of definition is the most precise and volves in its signification.”—Logic, I. 


least equivocal of any; but it is not vit. 882. 4. 
brief enough—the only adequate defini- 
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characteristic, finds no place in it; and (2) that of all those 

which do find place in it there is not one which can be shewn to 

be exclusively German in the modern sense of the term. I do 

not say that some are not more German than others; that some 

are not more German than either Slavonic, or Lithuanian; and 

finally, that (as a generality) it is not on German soil that they 

were first observed. I think that all this is the case. 1 hold, 
however, on the other hand, that nothing is, of necessity, so 
exclusively German as not to be Slavonic or Lithuanic also. The 
nature of the data suggests this. The long and famous general 
description, which the present paper treats as the definition of 
the term Germani, represents a certain amount of observation, 
but not a full and true induction. The populations of Hesse, 
Nassau, and the Lower Rhine, gave a certain number of charac- 
teristic facts. These were known to extend further eastward; e.g. 
to the valley of the Elbe, and were not known to be wanting on 
the Oder and Vistula. Meanwhile, other characteristics—such 
as the colour of the skin, eyes, or hair, the hardihood of habits, 
and the absence of large cities—were known to be general. 
What, then, was more probable than the others were equally so; 
sufficiently, at least, for a general description? Let any one 
who demurs to this, separate any one of the facts in the general 
description from the evidence of it. That such nations of the 
Manimi and Helvecones, known by name only, may have exhi- 
bited each and all of the special characteristics of the well-known 
Chatti or Cherusci is not impossible. It is, however, quite impos- 
sible that the evidence to their having done so could have been 
equally satisfactory with that which gave the military organiza- 
tion of the Bructeri or the succession of personal property 
amongst the Dulgubini. There is some latitude required: some 
arising out of the generality of the statements themselves, some 
referrible to the laxity of the historian’s induction. 

The facts themselves fall into two primary classes: 

1. The first contains the statements which are sufficiently 
precise to be specifically German, but which can be reasonably 
believed to be taken up on insufficient inquiry. They are those 
connected with the word framea and centeni—the one giving a 
German gloss, the other a definite number :=“ Hastas, vel ipso- 
rum vocabulo frameas, gerunt, angusto et brevi ferro, sed ita 
acri et ad usum habili, ut eodem telo, prout ratio poscit, vel 
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cominus vel eminus pugnent. Et eques quidem scuto frameaque 
contentus est: pedites et missilia spargunt, plura singuli, atque 
in immensum vibrant, nudi aut sagulo leves. Nulla cultus jac- 
tatio: scuta tantum lectissimis coloribus distinguunt. Paucis 
loricee, vix uni alterive cassis aut galea.... Definitur et numerus: 
centent ex singulis pagis sunt; idque ipsum inter suos vocantur, 
et quod primo numerus fuit, jam nomen et honor est.” The 
reader who believes that Tacitus, consciously and with know- 
ledge, treated framea as (say) a word of the Manimi or Arii, and 
centum as a number of (say) the Elysii or Helvecones, must also 
view those four nations as Germans. The present writer would 
admire the accuracy of any one who thus wrote. That ethno- 
logy ought to be thus written he knows. But he also knows that 
no one writes it so. 

2. The second class gives us such statements as are suffi- 
cient generally to pass for details in the ethnology of the rude 
nations of early northern Europe irrespective of its divisions into 
German, Slavonic, Lithuanic and Ugrian or Fin. The majority 
is of this kind. The valour of the men, the comparative virtue of 
the women, the light complexions, the big limbs, are all this. 
Two customs, however, stand out with considerable prominence, 
being not only possibly, but actually, Slavonic—one of them 
being Ugrian as well. These are the system of Marches, and the 
cultus of trees and groves. If anything, the former is more Sla- 
vonic, the latter more Lithuanic and Ugrian than German. The 
Ukraines of Slavonia are full as numerous as the Marches of 
Germany, though these are numerous. The cultus of trees, &c. 
is pre-eminently Lithuanic, and equally Fin, being Slavonie as 
well. 

So much for the generality of the name as expressly stated ; 
and so much for the latitude allowed by its definition. So much, 
too, for the principle that we must take them both as Tacitus 
» gives them; not as we, of the nineteenth century, choose to 
make them. 

And now we may look back upon our argument—look back 
upon it and, for the sake of making a misunderstanding impos- 
sible, repeat it. As it stands in the present paper it in no wise 
denies that the Lygii, the Arii, the Astyii, and even the Sitones 
were German. It nowhere addresses itself to the details of any 
individual case. It only denies that they are to be treated as 
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Germans simply because they belong to the Germania of Tacitus, 
It only insists upon each case being dealt with according to its 
own merits. It nowhere imputes to Tacitus the error—an excus- 
able one—of making a Non-German nation German. It only asks 
whether his Germany was ours, and the answer is anything but 
affirmative. 

What comes out’German in the modern sense of the term, 
after a critical investigation, has been considered elsewhere. 

The extent, however, to which Tacitus is an original investi- 
gator requires a short examination, for it is important to know 
whether he takes his Germania as he found it in writers before 
his time, or framed it for himself according to the lights of his 
age. 

We are helped to the answer on this point by going into the 
details of the different gentes and nationes of the text; a text 
which, though it tells us much, tells us little that is not as acces-, 
sible to ourselves as to Tacitus. As a general rule, we see the 
sources of the several statements. That we should see them 
clearly and unambiguously is scarcely to be expected. How 
much of what was accessible to Tacitus is lost to us! 

It is all the more remarkable that we see our way to 
such sources at all. The arrangement is pre-eminently syste- 
matic. It begins with the Germans of the Gallic frontier, the 
Germans of the debateable land between Germany and Gaul. 
Cesar is followed in a general way, though with specific details. 
Then come two populations, different in locality, but united by 
being more or less allied to the Romans, the Batavi, and the 
Mattiaci. The valour of the Batavi is extolled. The war under 
Civilis had made it familiar. 

The Tenchteri and Usipetes are the Tenchteri and Usipetes 
of Czesar; the Catti Czesar’s Suevi; for in Cesar the name Catti 
never appears. I imagine that his Suevi are Catti under a Gallic 
name. At any rate, the Catti of Tacitus are the Germans of 
Hesse who waged certain campaigns against the Romans. 

The notice of the Bructeri, like that of the Catti, is not 
ethnological but historical. It tells us little of what they were; 
something of what they did or suffered. But it tells us less than 
what we learn elsewhere. Elsewhere we find the division into 
Majores and Minores. Elsewhere we find that the statement as 
to their extermination is possibly exaggerated. The Boructuarii 
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" area population of Germany in Beda’s time: their native name 
was Bructware. They need not, necessarily, have been the de- 
scendants of the Bructeri. They need only have occupied their 
area, Still, it is probable that they were a remnant of the 
original nation. At any rate, the Bructeri of Tacitus may have 
been the Bructeri of any one else. 

The notice of the Angrivarii, Chamavi, and Frisii is, again, 
historical, i.e. it gives them, not as Tacitus found them, but as 
certain writers previous to him had described them. 

We now leave the Rhine to move along the coast until we 
reach the Weser, which we follow inland. This gives us the 
Chauci, who extend to the boundaries of the Chatti and the 
Cherusci. What we learn of these is less ethnological than his- 
torical, as was the case with the Batavi, &e. 7 

The Cimbri follow, ushered in most indefinitely :—“ Eundem 
Germanie sinum proximi Oceani Cimbri.” (§ 37), What sinwm 
means we are not told. Neither are we told what the Cimbri 
were as an actual people. Instead of this we have a historical 
sketch of their actions: one that any history of the times of 
Marius might have given, read with a secondary reference to 
Strabo, who places them in the same quarters. 

We now follow the Elbe from south to north. It rises in 
the country of the Hermunduri, but the great Albian gens is that 
of the Suevi. Between the Suevi and the populations hitherto 
described there is a difference: and it must be admitted that 
the text gives no support to the doctrine that the Suevi of Ceesar 
were the Catti of later writers. The Suevi of Tacitus are some- 
thing other than the ordinary German. The current view is 
that they were the species of a genus. The present writer be- 
lieves that they were the genus of an order. At any rate, the 
text of the Germania draws a distinction:—* Nune de Suevis 
dicendum est; quarum non una ut Cattorum Tencterorumve 
gens; majorem enim Germaniz partem obtinent, propriis adhue 
nationibus nominibusque discreti, quanquam in commune Suevi 
vocentur.” The notices of the Suevi are ethnological rather 
than historical; it gives us a few of their habits. 

The notice of the Semnones is also historical. It is not, 
however, from Tacitus that we learn that Masys, a King of the 
Semnones, had visited Rome. There is nothing in the notice of 
them that induces us to treat Tacitus as a first-hand authority, | 
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The Langobards come next :—“ Contra Langobardos paucitas 
nobilitat, quod plurimis ac valentissimis nationibus cincti, non 
per obsequium et tributa, sed preeliis et periclitando tuti sunt.” 
(§ 40). We do not find this paucity of the Langobards in other 
authors—totidem verbis. Velleius Paterculus, however, tells us 
that they were terribly cut up; and Tacitus himself, in his his- 
tories, does the same. 

“ Reudigni deinde, &c. Herthum, id est Terram matrem colunt, 
eamque intervenire rebus hominum, invehi populis arbitrantur,” 
ὅσο. (§ 40). It may be that in bringing forward the following 
passage from Lucretius, in drawing attention to the word invecta, 
and in suggesting the notion that some book-work may have 
mixed itself up in the prose of the preceding extract, I am 
guilty of an over-refinement. I give it, however, as I find it :— 


“ Qua re magna Deum mater, materque ferarum, 
Et nostri genetrix hzec dicta est corporis una. 
Hanc veteres Graium docti cecinere poetas, 
Sedibus in curru bijugos agitare leones— 
Ergo quom primum magnas invecta per urbeis, 
Munificat tacita mortales muta salute,” &c. 
Lue, τι, 598—625. 


And now comes under notice another system, that of the 
head-waters of the Elbe, followed in the direction of the Danube, 
i.e. south and south-east. We learn but little concerning the © 
Hermunduri. What we learn about the Narisci is learned indi- 
rectly. They are what the Marchmen are—the Marchmen or 
Marcomanni. But the Marcommanni and Quadi are historical 
populations: and, in no less degree, the Gothones are the same. 
We know the name of one of their nobles, Catwalda; a name 
which is apparently German, notwithstanding the Gallic or Gal- 
lician affinities of the language. The name Tuder (or Tudrus) 
as that of a Marcomanni King, is found only in the Germania. 
In other respects the notice of the Marcomanni is the notice of 
‘the subjects of Maroboduus. 

Much as the Ubii, &c. belonged to the system of the Rhine, 
and the Semnones, &c. to that of the Elbe, do the Marsigni and 
the populations to the back of the Marcomanni appertain to the 
Vistula. The numerous nations of the Lygian name do this; the 
Lygians being the population which it is pre-eminently difficult to 
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believe to have been (in the modern sense) German. The no- 
tices here are ethnological as far as they go, but they are few. 

“Trans Lygios Gothones regnantur”—the Gothones of the 
Amber Coast were Aistyii under a Slavonic, even as the Mstyii 
were Gothones under a German name. This leads us to believe 
that the information concerning the parts between the Carpa- 
thians and the Baltic came from across the Danube, i.e. from 
the nations along the Marcomannic frontier, or March. 

The coasts, however, of the Baltic seem to have been known 
through another channel, the original informants being Germans. 
This is an inference from the word styii, or men of the East, 
a German gloss, and (as it is the same as ᾿Ὡστιαῖοι in the narra- 
tive of Pytheas), in all probability, the oldest we have. The 
Sitones are next mentioned; and then Sueviee jfinis. 

The Bastarnz are treated as Germans by Pliny, who also 
associates them with the Peucini—*quinta pars Peucini, Bas- 
ternz supra dictis contermini Dacis” (N. H. tv. 28). In Livy 
they shew themselves conspicuously as allies of Philip against 
the Romans. 

So much for the detail; the greater part of which appears to 
be taken as it was found in earlier writers. The generalization 
and the classification is Tacitus’: the data belong to another 
period, and to inferior writers. | 

The geographical boundaries given to the German area in 
* general confirm this view. In both the Germania and the Agri- 
cola Tacitus alludes to the opinions of other writers; in both he 
names certain authors. In the Germania his Divus Julius draws 
special attention to Cesar; and it is not difficult to see that the 
area of the Hercynian forest, especially in the direction of 
Dacia, is Ceesar’s; whose notice runs thus:—“hujus Hercyniz 
sylvee, que supra demonstrata est, latitudo novem dierum iter 
expedito facit; non enim aliter finiri potest, neque mensuras 
itinerum noverunt. Oritur ab Helvetiorum et Nemetum, et 
Rauracorum finibus, rectaque fluminis Danubii regione pertinet 
ad fines Dacorum, et Anartium; hine se flectit sinistrorsus, 
diversis ab flumine regionibus, multarumque gentium fines prop- 
ter magnitudinem attingit; neque quisquam est hujus Germania, 
qui se aut adisse ad initium ejus sylvee dicat, cum dierum iter Lx 
processerit, aut quo ex loco oriatur, acceperit” (Bell. Gall, γι. 25), 
The Germany, then, which extended as far (at least) as the fron- 
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tiers of Dacia, is the Germany of a great writer anterior to 
Tacitus, rather than the Germany of Tacitus himself. As such 
it is the Germany of an age that knew little beyond Gaul; in 
other words, of an age too early for the knowledge that accrued 
from the campaigns of Drusus and Tiberius. Such a Germany 
was not likely to be ethnologically accurate: yet such a Ger- 
many is one which any writer after Cesar would take as Cesar 
left it. In the South, at least, Tacitus found, rather than made, 
his lines of demarcation. I think that even Czesar did the same. 
The Germany of Strabo runs further to the East than even that 
of Tacitus; it abuts upon Scythia: indeed some of the Scythe 
are, according to Strabo, Germans, This leads us to believe 
that there was some systematic geographer earlier than both: 
from which Cezesar took the little, and Strabo the much, that he 
required. If so, the Germany that, in our eyes, runs so inordi- 
nately to the East, is the Germany of an age less informed than 
even Cesar’s. The name of Eratosthenes in the following ex- 
tract induces me to believe that the original is that of the 
Alexandrian geographers :—“itaque ea que fertilissima sunt, 
Germanize loca circum Hercyniam sylvam (quam Kratostheni et 
quibusdam Greecis fama notum_ esse video, quam illi Orcyniam 
appellant) Volez Tectosages occupaverunt,” etc. (Bell. Gall. 
vi. 24.) ὶ 

Strabo’s Germania, which reaches the country of the Bas- 
tarne, the Tyrigetz, and the Getz, favours this view. Pliny 
writes :—“ Germania multis postea annis, nec tota, percognita 
est. Si conjectare permittitur, haud multum ore deerit Gre- 
corum opinione, et longitudini ab Agrippa prodite. Germanorum 
genera quinque, quorum pars Burgundiones, Varini, Carini, Gut- 
tones. Alterum genus, Ingzevones; quorum pars Cimbri, Teutoni 
ac Chaucorum gentes, Proximi autem Rheno Istzevones; quo- 
rum pars Cimbri. Mediterranei Hermiones, quorum Suevi, Her- 
munduri, Chatti, Cherusci. Quinta pars Peucini, Basterne, supra 
dictis contermina Dacis. Amnes clari in oceanum defluunt, 
Guttalus, Vistillus, sive Vistula, Albis,” etc. 

Such are the reasons for believing (1) that the import of the 
word Germania, in the eyes of Tacitus, was different to what it 
is in the writers of the nineteenth century, and (2) that his 
Germania, whatever it was, was not a Germania framed by him- 
self, as an independent investigator availing himself of all the 
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lights of his time, but one taken from Pliny, Caesar, Strabo, and, 
- perhaps, Eratosthenes; at any rate from the writers of an im- 
‘perfectly informed epoch. So far as Tacitus has adopted this 
Germania it is his, but no farther. 

It may be said, however, that with a writer of such gravity 
and dignity as Tacitus, this is enough. Let those who think so 
follow his text as implicitly as they chose: and let every line in 
the Germania be unimpeachable. Let them, however, in con- 
sistency, put the same high value on another sample of their 
author’s ethnology—his notice of the Jews—“sed quia famosz 
urbis supremum diem tradituri sumus, congruens videtur, pri- 
mordia ejus aperire. Judeos, Creta insula profugos, novissima 
Libyz insedisse memorant, qua tempestate Saturnus, vi Jovis — 
pulsus, cesserit regnis (argumentum e nomine petitur; inclytum 
in Creta Idam Montem, accolas Ideeos; aucto in barbarum cog- 
nomento Judzos vocitari:)” ete. (Hist. vy. 2—4)—and so on. As- 
suredly the means of knowing what the Jews said about them-: 
selves were, for a Roman in the time and with the opportunities 
of Tacitus, quite as good as the means of knowing the ethno- 
logical affinities of the Manimi,and Helvecones, 


R. G. Latnam. 


XI. 


~* 


Map of the Holy Land. Constructed by C. W. M. Van de Velde, 
late Lieut. Dutch R.N., &c. ὅσο. In 8 sheets. With a 
Memoir, pp. 356. Gotha, Justus Perthes, 1858. (In En- 


glish.) 


Te authorities for this map are stated to be, 1°. The author's 
own surveys in 1851 and 1852, made during a journey expressly 
undertaken with reference to the present fruit of his labours: 
9°. The surveys made by the English Engineer-officers in 1841: 
3°, The results of the researches of Lynch, Robinson, Wilson, 
Burckhardt, Seetzen, and other recent travellers. From these 
materials has been produced a work of which it is faint praise to 
say that its superiority to all previous maps of the Holy Land 
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cannot be reasonably doubted, and which indeed fairly repre- 
sents, in a convenient form, and in beautiful workmanship, the 
sum of all our present geographical knowledge respecting that 
country. 

The chief value of this work unquestionably springs from 
the circumstance that M. Van de Velde’s manifold qualifications 
have enabled him rightly to estimate, profitably to use, and skil- 
fully to combine the labours of others, It could not be expected 
that every district of the country should be sufficiently traversed 
by any single series of routes; and the author’s own zigzags, 
although diversified and numerous, were necessarily but inter- 
sections across the not less numerous zigzags of Dr Robinson 
and other previous intelligent and enterprizing travellers. M. Van 
de Velde has accordingly, so far as we can find, neither neglected 
nor despised any of the resources at his command, Trained 
to surveying, as a Dutch naval officer, in the island of Java, and 
uniting in himself the characters of the cartographer, traveller, 
and scholar, (to: which we may also apparently add that of the 
Christian gentleman,) he has evidently bestowed on his task a 
degree of care corresponding to the enthusiasm with which he 
entered on it. The experience which he gained in the country 
of the extent to which the fruits of others’ labours might be 
trusted was probably of even more service to him than the 
materials which he directly accumulated; though the vividness 
and accuracy of parts of the shading (which we have in some 
instances tested from our own personal recollections of the 
scenes) may be in great measure due to his own carefulness 
of observation. The scale of the map is 1—315000. 

The Memoir furnishes a full key to the materials which M. 
Van de Velde has employed. Besides his own itinerary and 
observations, &c., it contains also a table of the results of the tri- 
angulation made by Lieut. Symonds of the southern district of 
Syria in 1841. Of this last he observes, that although the 
diagram of it was professedly embodied in the Ordnance-map 
. engraved for the English Foreign Office, it there underwent 
much modification for the worse, in consequence of the inferior 
value of the other documents to which it was merely used as 
auxiliary. . This we can easily believe; for although we have 
never had the opportunity of examining the whole of the Ord- 
nance-map, we well recollect the unsatisfactory character of 
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that other sheet of it which was published in Col. Churchill’s 
Mount Lebanon. M. Van de Velde thus claims credit for being 
the first to give to the public the benefit of the genuine results 
of Lieut. Symonds’ triangulation. He had failed to gain access to 
it before his visit to the East; but had on this very account 
the more reason to be satisfied on subsequently ascertaining its 
agreement with his own independent survey. An “Analysis” in 
the Memoir details the sources from which the different portions 
of M. Van de Velde’s map have been constructed,:and enables 
the reader to judge of the degree of dependence which may be 
placed upon the correctness of each; while, lastly, a list is given, 
with brief particulars, of all ancient names of places, the iden- 
tity of which with modern sites is deemed to have been suffici- 
ently established. 
Je {τὲ - 


Correspondence. 
L 
SIR, 

I HAVE been reminded by Mr G. Burges of an error in 
the Memoir of the late Bishop Blomfield, which appears in your 
last number. It is there stated that his first appearance in print 
was in the pages of the Edinburgh Review. Previously to the 
appearance of the review of Butler’s Aischylus, he was a con- 
tributor to Dr Aikin’s Atheneum, where he wrote two papers ‘ On 
the Dancing of the Ancients ; Dec. 1807, Vol. m. p. 597, and 
June 1808, Vol. mz. p. 511. These are both signed with his initials 
reversed, B. J. C., and the style is precisely that of his other 
periodical papers. Compare Museum Criticum, Vol. τι. pp. 82, 
83, note. Mr Burges ascertained the fact of the authorship of 
these papers from the Bishop himself. 

There is a considerable amount of valuable and curious 
matter in the pages of this now forgotten periodical—Aikin’s 
Atheneum, Southey, whose copy is now before me, was among 
the contributors: several of his articles there afterwards appeared 
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in the notes to his poems. The magazine was published monthly, 
from January, 1807, to June, 1809, and fills five tolerably thick 
octavos. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours, &e. 
Η. R. Luarp. 


Trinity CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
Feb. 24, 1859. 


II. 
Note on the Roman Capitol. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Philology. 
Sir, 

In the course of a visit which I made to Rome in the 
spring of 1858, among other objects of interest the Capitol 
naturally attracted my attention, the disputes about its topo- 
graphy adding a certain zest and piquancy to the examination 
which I made with the help of Becker’s Antiquities, Mr Dyer’s 
article Roma in the Dictionary of Geography, and two letters 
which appeared in the 9th and 10th numbers of this Journal, 
one of them written by the latter gentleman, the other signed 
‘A Quarterly Reviewer.’ The result of this inspection was a 
decided conviction on my part that Mr Dyer was right in the 
position which he assigned to the Capitoline temple, and in most 
of the arguments and criticisms by which he supported his 
views, especially in his dissection of the well-known passage 
of Tacitus which forms the principal bone of contention between 
him and the Reviewer. Becker with all his acknowledged learn- 
ing and industry appeared to me singularly deficient in the accu- 
racy of eye and vividness of apprehension which are required 
in a good topographer. His explanation of Tacitus I found it 
altogether impossible to realise on the spot. The Reviewer, 
I speak under correction, seemed, as was not unnatural, to have 
first adopted a foregone conclusion on the authority of Becker 
and other Germans, and while feeling that there was much plau- 
sibility in Mr Dyer’s exposition of the passage in question, to 
have made up his mind that there were insuperable objections 
to its reception and therefore to have constructed an elaborate 
hypothesis, ingenious I grant, but, judged on the spot, most 
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improbable, if not absolutely untenable. This hypothesis is 
adopted in every point by Mr Merivale in the sixth volume of — 
his History of the Romans under the Empire. 

This expression of opinion on my part, unsupported by any 
fresh authorities, is I am well aware of no weight whatever; but 
it is not my intention to entér into a new examination of pas- 
sages which have been already discussed for the hundredth time 
by writers far more competent to the task than I am. What 
I here propose to do, is simply to endeavour to shew that the 
objections to Mr Dyer’s theory are not so overwhelming as the 
Reviewer believes them to be. Mr Dyer, I may here observe, 
takes no notice of what appears to be an extremely probable 
conjecture, that the passage by which the Vitellians finally forced 
their way into the Capitol, was the flight of steps which leads to 
it from the Forum through the Tabularium and which has only 
been uncovered within the last few years, after having been 
blocked up ever since the building of the temple of Vespasian; 
This assumption affords a natural explanation of the reasons why 
that ill-omened passage was closed by the temple constructed 
in honour of the new Emperour; and, if true, is decisive on 
Mr Dyer’s side. 

The Reviewer argues with much justice that Mr Dyer has 
formed an exaggerated estimate of the size of the Capitoline 
temple, though that gentleman is probably not responsible for the 
illustrations which accompany his description. It can hardly 
have formed one uniform block of building 200 feet in length 
and breadth. On the other hand there can be no doubt that he 
himself has monstrously understated its height at 30 feet from 
the ground to the top of the pediment. Mr Merivale in his 
History has even fixed the total elevation at 25. In that 
case the columns of the front cannot have been more than ten 
or twelve feet high, as the basement was confessedly large. 
Now the tiniest of the existing temples have them of about 
three times that height. The circular temple of Vesta, the 
diameter of whose cella is 26, has columns of 32 feet. The 
very small temple of Fortuna Virilis has Ionic columns of 28 
feet in height, and the whole elevation from the ground to the 
top of the pediment must be at least 60 feet. Even the door- 
way of the Pantheon, a large but by no means a huge edifice, is 
39 feet high. The Reviewer speaks with contempt of the age of 
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the Tarquins, to which the original structure was traditionally 
assigned. Yet it appears to have been an age in which Rome 
had considerable intercourse with the Greek states of Italy 
τ and its architecture was at least massive and grand, if it did 
not display the perfection of beauty. There is no reason why 
its great national temple should not have been as large as 
that erected about the same time to Neptune by the obscure 
city of Pestum. We know at all events that, when the Capi- 
toline was rebuilt by Catulus 3.c. 83, size and solidity were the 
most marked characteristics of Roman architecture. This is 
proved by every ruin of the republican age, and by none more 
than by the imposing remains. of the lately discovered Tabula- 
rium which was rebuilt within a few years of the Capitoline by 
the same curator Catulus. Had the old temple been of the 
despicable dimensions assigned to it by the Reviewer, some 
method would have been hit upon to add to its size and prevent 
its forming so sorry a contrast with the neighbouring Tabularium 
which was meant to serve very humble purposes. Thus when it . 
was finally rebuilt by Vespasian, we are expressly told that the 
religious scruples of the augurs did not interfere with an increase 
in its height, the only feature probably which the taste of the. 
age required to be changed. Tacitus says indeed that that 
alone was wanting to the grandeur of the former building; and 
in spite of the restoration given in Dict. Geogr. p. 769, we know 
from coins that Vespasian gave to the new one a gorgeous Corin- 
thian fagade. Now to a Roman of those times, accustomed to 
the Corinthian edifices of the Empire, the Parthenon would pro- 
bably, the temples of Pzestum would certainly have appeared to 
be deficient in elevation. Thus a Norman church of the 11th 
century would not have satisfied the eye of a builder of the 13th. 
But columns of 10 or 12 and a total elevation of 25 or even 30 
feet are quite out of the question, are positive absurdities. So 
ludicrous a disproportion between the size of the building and 
the greatness of its destination must have been dwelt upon by 
every writer who had occasion to speak of it. Columns from 25 
to 30 feet high and a total elevation of from 50 to 70 feet are 
the smallest proportions we can assign to the Capitoline temple ; 
and the higher figures are more probable than the lower. But 
supposing the whole height to be 30 or even 25 feet, would this 
break ‘one limb of Mr Dyer’s argument’? On the evidence of 
Vout, IV. Dec. 1859. 24 
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my own senses I maintain that the southern height is not 30 or 
even 25 feet lower than the northern. At the present day, and 
we have only the present to argue from, the summit of Araceli 
is not more than 30 feet above the level of the Piazza del Cam- 
pidoglio, the so-called Intermontium, and some. 15 at most 
above that of Monte Caprino. The Reviewer appeals to Mr 
Dyer’s own measurements for the comparative height of the 
different hills. But on referring to these in Dict. Geogr. p. 721 
it will be found that Mr Dyer gives us two quite irreconcileable 
lists, doubtless because he felt that neither was altogether trust- 
worthy. If however the elevation assigned in each respec- 
tively to the floor of Sta. Maria Maggiore be compared with that 
given in the one list to the southern, in the other to the northern 
summit, and these heights be all reduced to the same standard, 
it will be seen that the elevation then remaining for the Araceli 
is not more than about fifteen feet above the rival summit. 
Again Mr Dyer in Dict. Geogr. p. 768 brings forward some con- 
clusive proofs that the Area Capitolina was on a lower level than 
the temple in front of which it lay, and that many steps led 
from the one to the other. This would be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, if the Area were on the Campidoglio or Intermon- 
tium. If it were on the southern height, we must suppose the 
temple to have been raised many feet above its level by vast 
substructions. This would increase the whole height of the 
building and strengthen the above objection of Mr Dyer. 

I now come to another argument of the Reviewer's, p. 92, 
‘Again, the house of Centumalus on the Caelian was demolished 
because it interfered with the sweep of the Augur’s eye....But 
from the Monte Caprino the Caelian cannot be seen at all. The 
Palatine higher than either intervenes. I must beg the reader to 
refer to the maps and measurements (they are given by Mr Dyer) 
for himself. He would hardly otherwise believe that Mr Dyer’s 
argument could be so completely turned against himself. I am 
entitled to maintain from it that the Arx must have been on the 
Araceli.’ But what is the argument? Simply this: Centumalus 
was forced to lower a lofty mansion which he had built on the 
Caelian. Now the Palatine at its greatest elevation may be 
some feet higher than the Monte Caprino or even the Caelian. 
But then it rises up on the side of the Forum with a very gradual 
slope and on that side is very low. If it were therefore in its 
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natural state, without its ruins and the buildings of the Farnese 
gardens, it is probable that some parts of the Caelian would be 
visible over it from the Monte Caprino. But no doubt in ancient 
times, even before the imperial structures were raised upon it, it 
was covered with buildings, and perhaps even then it intercepted 
all view of the Caelian. Does the story however require us to 
assume that the latter hill could be seen? So far from that, it 
seems to me to have more point if we suppose the hill itself to 
have been quite invisible. Though the ground is out of sight, 
numerous towers and edifices are to be seen rising up from the 
Caelian by a spectator on the Monte Caprino. And so it must 
have been in old times. A lofty building therefore suddenly pre- 
senting itself in an unexpected quarter may easily have excited 
the displeasure of the augurs, who did not call upon Centumalus 
to pull down the whole of his house, but only such parts as 
obstructed their view. The words of Cicero, ἃ. Off. 11, 66, are 
these Cum in arce augurium augures acturi essent, jussissentque 
T. Claudium Centumalum qui aedes in Caelio monte habebat, demo- 
lirt ea quorum altitudo officeret auspiciis. Place the auguraculum 
where we may, it is quite clear that there could have been no 
uninterrupted view of the horizon throughout the whole extent 
of the templum, and the celestial space which was to be kept 
free must have depended on many adventitious circumstances of 
which we are now totally ignorant. 

To come to another objection of the Reviewer’s who says in 
the same page, ‘Secondly: both hypotheses claim the support of 
the well-known passage in Cicero, Div. 1, 12, to the effect that 
the Pontiffs required a statue of Jupiter, placed on a column 
hard by the temple, to be turned towards the East, in order that 
it might behold the Forum and the people therein. We do not 
know precisely where this column stood in relation to the temple. 
It is idle to conjecture that it stood in front of it. But this is of 
little importance. In contradiction to Mr Dyer I must assert, 
and I appeal to any reader with a map before him, that a line 
drawn due east from any point on the Araceli will run far wide 
of the Forum Romanum; a line drawn due east from almost any 
point on Monte Caprino will cut the Forum Romanum in two! 
Mr Dyer says, any one who has visited the spot knows that it is 
exactly the reverse. I should be sorry to think that his own 
map, and every other map, errs so widely from the truth. But 
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in fact Mr Dyer, with that amiable weakness so common with 
topographers, can tell a very different story when it seems to 
tally with his notions. The temple, he declares in another 
place, looking south from the Araceli, was conspicuous from the 
Forum, Strange that the Augurs should have turned the statue 
round 90 degrees in order to see the Forum at all!’ It certainly 
seems reasonable to suppose that the column with its statue, 
evidently a very marked object, was somewhere in front of the 
temple. If the statue were turned due east, the Forum would 
probably have been seen by it from the greater portion of either 
summit. If however it stood in front of the temple, I certainly 
agree with Mr Dyer on the evidence of my own eyesight that it 
would have had a much better view over the whole Forum from 
the northern than from the southern height. But in the passage 
in question from the Divinatio, as well as in 3 Catil. 8, 20, we 
are told that it was turned to the east not only that it might see 
the Forum and people, but-also specially the Curia and Senate. 
Tum fore ut occultos populus sanctusque senatus Cernere conatus 
posset, si solis ad ortum Conversa inde patrum sedes populique 
videret, and again Si solis ortum et forum curiamque conspiceret. 
This appears to me to be greatly in favour of Mr Dyer. For 
although in the circumstances stated the Forum generally might 
have been visible from either summit, the Curia which was 
situated in its north-western corner, could hardly haye been 
seen by any one looking due east from the southern top; but 
would have been well seen from the other. Again Mr Dyer 
does not say, as the Reviewer taunts him with saying, that 
the temple looking south would front the Forum, but only 
that it would be conspicuous from the Forum, and would front 
those who ascended the Clivus: a very just and pregnant obser- 
vation. I quite agree with Mr Dyer that the course which the 
Clivus took is a strong argument in favour of the position which 
he assigns to the Area as well as the temple, 

I fear that I do not quite see the drift of the Reviewer’s last 
argument, the use of the epithet Tarpeius in the Roman poets. 
Mr Dyer, it is true, does not appear to be quite consistent 
in what he says of their employment of this word. Among 
the authors quoted by the Reviewer Propertius and Silius use 
the expression Tarpeium saxum or Tarpeia rwpes very vaguely, 
though a prose writer would no doubt have restricted such 
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phrases to the Tarpeian rock alone. At the same time the 
unanimous statements of the ancients, and among them: Dionysius 
in the passage placed by the Reviewer at the head of his letter, 
prove that in their belief, which is all we need here concern our- 
selves with, the whole hill was formerly called Tarpeian and 
afterwards Capitoline in honour of the temple. Even the Curio- 
sum Urbis, written about the time of Constantine, gives to it 
the name of Mons Tarpeius; and there is no reason why the 
two summits, forming as they do essentially a single elevation, 
should not be included under one name. This being so and 
the epithet Capitoline being specially assigned to Jupiter, the 
poets, partly because the example was once set them, partly 
because the word was more convenient for a verse than Capito- 
linus, partly because it was less common and so far more poetical, 
just as Cecropius or Erechtheus was more poetical than Atheniensis 
or Athenaeus, followed one another in speaking of Jupiter and his 
mansion as the Tarpeian; though the other divinities who had 
temples there were sometimes comprehended in the general term 
Tarpeian gods. Thus with the Greeks the Olympian was pre- 
eminently an epithet of Zeus, though the other gods were called 
generally inhabitants of Olympus. The Reviewer himself asserts 
that there were various minor temples on the same summit as 
the Capitoline; yet their owners do not appear to have had the 
term Tarpeian more frequently applied to them, than the lords 
of the rival summit. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
; H. Munro. 


ΠῚ], 


To the Editor of the Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology. 


8th November, 1859. 
My pEaR Sir, 

THE accompanying autograph letters from B. G. Niebuhr 
haye been committed to me by Mr. John Welsford Cowell, the 
gentleman to whom they are addressed, with permission to pub- 
lish them, if .1 should think it expedient to do so; and I have 
considered it desirable that they should appear in the Journal 
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of Classical and Sacred Philology for the following reasons, which, 
I hope, will be satisfactory to you and to your readers. 

As a literary curiosity this collection of letters seems to me 
to possess very great interest. Neither in Niebuhr’s Lebensnach- 
richten, nor in his Nachgelassene Schriften nichtphilologischen Inhalts 
are there any specimens of the historian’s skill in English compo- 
sition ; and it is really surprising to see what a mastery over our 
difficult language he had acquired, and how he had continued to 
retain his familiarity with the English idiom some thirty years 
after his visit to this country! With the exception of some few 


words, which are due to French rather than German influence, | 


there is nothing in these letters, which might not have been 
written by an Englishman of a peculiar literary culture. 

The chief value, however, of these letters is to be sought in 
the subject to which they refer—the translation of Niebuhr’s 
History into English by the two eminent scholars who rescued 
that good work from the inferior hands into which it seemed 
likely to fall. Whatever opinions may be entertained respecting 
the validity of Niebuhr’s conclusions, there can be no doubt that 
his History of Rome is, in a philological point of view, the epochal 
work of our age, and that it is scarcely possible to overestimate 
the influence, which, in the admirable translation of Bishop 
Thirlwall and Archdeacon Hare, it has produced on the classical 
studies of Englishmen, and on the spirit of historical criticism 
which, though awakened in the first instance by Richard Bentley, 
had fallen again, in this country at least, into a fitful slumber not 
undisturbed by dreams. In these letters, we see the anxiety 
which Niebuhr felt to obtain a true interpreter of his views in 
the country, in which he hoped to find some of his most intelli- 
gent readers. And his protest against the first attempt at trans- 
lation is expressed with an earnestness, which cannot but com- 
mand our sympathy. 


1 As Niebuhr spent part of his plished farmer who is called Bogun 


visit to Scotland in East Lothian, I 
must be permitted to correct a mistake, 
which appears both in the German and 
English versions of his Life and Cor- 
respondence, and which has deprived a 
most worthy man, with whom I was 
familiarly acquainted in my younger 
days, of his only chance of literary 
celebrity. The hospitable and accom- 


(Lebensnachrichten, I. p. 253) was Mr, 
Adam Bogue, of Linplum, who died 
many years ago without, I am afraid, 
having learned that the Danish youth, 
to whom he paid such disinterested at- 
tention, was destined to become one of 
the most distinguished men of his time, 
and to leave on record a most flattering 
description of himself. 
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On the whole, I regard these remains as a valuable contri- 
bution to the literary history of B. G. Niebuhr; and having been 
induced many years ago to undertake the biography of this great 
scholar in the Penny Cyclopedia, I am happy to be instrumental 
in giving to the world such an interesting supplement to that 
and other memoirs of his life. 


Yours very truly, 
J. W. DoNnALpson. 


Bonn, 16th September, 1826. 
SIR, 

I am fully aware how useless it would be to attempt an 
apology for my silence having been honoured by your exquisitely 
obliging letters, and the interesting tracts you did me the favour 
to send by Mr. Burkard. Of this in fact I am so conscious that, 
haying no claim to your indulgence, and feeling on this account 
the greatest uneasiness, I have from this very reason for several 
months since not been able to venture to address you, and would 
have waited still longer if Mr. Burkard’s departure did not offer 
an occasion which it would be quite unpardonable to let pass 
by. Without then meaning to present any apology, give -me 
leave to say, that, when I received your obliging letter 1 laid it 
aside, according to my intention for a few weeks, until I should 
have reached a certain period in the_revisal of my first volume: 
in order that I might then, directing my undivided attention to 
some points of political economy, which constitute part of the 
subject matter of the interesting tracts you sent me, discuss 
them with you :—I intended taking the liberty to propose not a 
few questions to which the unexpected and afflicting turn of 
events led more immediately. Yet I found that the progress of 
my work would suffer from any deviation I might allow myself: 
and yet, for too long a period, I deceived myself by the expecta- 
tion that the first volume would be terminated much sooner than 
it has been possible: and then I might without doing it any pre- 
judice return to these speculations. 

You have been extremely kind, Sir, to inquire about the 
intended translation. In your second letter you mention Mr, 
W.’s' excursion to the continent. You will conceive that I 


1 [As the intended translation was never completed, it is thought best to sup- 
press the name of the person who is so severely criticised by Niebuhr. ] 
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have been not a little surprised to learn that this fact had be- 
come known at London, when I say, that, on taking leave, he 


desired me most earnestly not to mention this journey to any ᾿ 


body in England. This translation for me is a serious misfor- 
tune, as the translator and the bookseller appear “alike decided 
to proceed in it, in spite of my remonstrances and entreaties; 
The specimen I have seen is exactly like a schoolboy’s trans- ; 


lation: Mr. W. being destitute of the most ordinary informa- — 


tion, so as not to understand the easiest passages, nor did I 


find him better endowed with sense than he is with acquired . 


knowledge. Thus he will make me appear ridiculous without 
the least fault of mine. His English style is as vulgar and 
ignoble as his ideas are low and contracted: yet, whatever I 
might blame in the specimens he read to me, he defended. I 
agreed at last, most unwillingly, if the bookseller indicated a 
mode in which I might send proof-sheets so that the postage 
would not fall to my charge, to send one or two sheets: if the 
translation, which was to be communicated to me, should ap- 
pear susceptible of being corrected, but not otherwise, I might. 
then resolve to send the whole. Yet I repeated my earnest soli- 
citation to desist. 

Mr. W. did not conceal that he had not read the second 
volume, nor in fact a page more than he translated.—I indicated 
other works which he might attempt with better success: I 
endeavoured to convince him that some classical studies, some 
knowledge of civil law, and of the history of the constitutions of 
free governments, were requisite for the most imperfect success. 
I wrote this to the bookseller, who did not indicate how the 
sheets were to be forwarded; but the attempt failed, and in 
answer to my remonstrances Messrs. Rivington sent me eight 
printed pages of the introduction: which appear still more dis- 
figured and disgusting than the manuscript. It would be quite 
impossible to give them any decent appearance—and if I cannot 
hinder these people from proceeding, it is more becoming to 
refuse to become at all a party to their undertaking. If the 
translation was announced as being revised by me, and if the 
ignorant and very vain translator slighted my corrections, then 
the work, contemptible as it will appear, would bear the appear- 
ance of being mine in this shape. 

I may now, in the preface of the new edition, protest against 
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this monstrous piece of work, and request those who are not 
able to read the German original, to recur to the French trans- 
lation, which, though not perhaps very masterly, will render 
the sense with perfect fidelity. To this then, which will appear 
towards the close of the year, I beg leave, Sir, to direct your 
attention, I venture to say that this new edition, which is quite 
a new work, gives the key to the history of all free states of 
antiquity, and their constitutions, down to those of the middle 
age. 

I join to this letter two small publications, which, if my 
memory does not deceive me, I had not in my possession when 
I enjoyed the honour of your visit: should I already then have 
requested you, Sir, to accept a copy of them, you may easily 
find somebody curious to possess publications which have hardly 
at all reached England. 

I congratulate you upon the success of your mining asso- 
ciation—among the wrecks of, I fancy, all the rest of similar 
speculations. This success is a happy proof that an enterprise 
directed by sound sense and ability may thrive even in an age 
of general delusion and subsequent ruin: nothing could be more 
honourable to those who direct it. The Spanish Americans 
show themselves every day more destitute of those qualities 
which enabled your British colonists to raise a free state. As I 
think they can have nothing to fear from Europe, I wish’ the 
result of their dissensions to be their division in the greatest 
number possible of small states totally independent of each 
other: Spaniards, on either side of the ocean, are naturally 
unfit to govern a large community. 

Our manufactories in Germany suffer, and yield small profits; 
but no where are they suspended: the same is the case in 
France, and there many even flourish. In both countries manu- 
facturers are deprived of artificial means of extending their 
operations, and confined to the effects of the slow progress of 
» accumulation by.industry and parsimony. My attention is be- 
yond any thing engaged by the turn which the internal situation 
of Great Britain will take. Will you avoid the fate of Holland, 
when the sudden contraction of business in manufactories and 
trade left a large proportion of proletaries without means of 
subsistence? How will you find employment for the many thou- 
sands of workmen discharged from manufactories which cannot 
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resume their baseless extension? And how will you feed the © 


miserable Irish? Nature would cure herself: but men whose 
private interests are opposed to the application of beneficial, 
though violent, means may render the disease mortal. 

May I presume sufficiently of your philanthropy, Sir, to re- 
commend to you a victim of political inquisition, who has fled 
for safety to England? His name is Francis Lieber from Berlin, 
and all what I know about the place where he might be heard 
from, is that his family direct their letters to a house of Ham- 
burgh extraction Messrs. Domeier § Co.; whose direction might 
be easily found. Mr. Lieber is a gentleman of fine parts, various 
information, and noble feelings—when almost a boy he was 
seduced into foolish political réveries, and became the fanatical 
disciple of a madman, whom a boy might in good faith mistake 
for a hero. Being prosecuted for this folly, instead of being 
laughed at, he fell into the snares of worse madmen, who were 
at once the tools of the party who proposing to themselves to 
effect a revolution in France, endeavoured to spread insurrec- 
tions abroad without caring much for the result :—and of police 
agents: but he fully returned to his sound reason: I obtained 
for him an amnesty, which not being observed, he has fled—not 
from justice but from persecution. It were happy, and it would 
be a good action if he could be employed in any way.—ZI beg 
you not to mention this recommendation neither to Mr. Burkart 
nor to others: that Mr. L. is at London must be a secret. 


I am with great esteem, 
Sir, 
Your obdt. humble Servt., 
B. Gero. NIEBUHR. 


Bonn, Oct. 24th, 1826. 
Dear Sir, 

I cannot to my own satisfaction express how gratefully 
sensible I am to the zeal with which you exert yourself in the 
interest of an individual who has but in a very slight degree the 
advantage of being personally known to you. Even he whose 
good fortune it is to be the object of this zeal in the cause of 
letters and science, may, without laying any claim to deserve it, 
acknowledge how highly creditable it is to the gentleman whom 
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it animates: and it is a pleasing thought to reflect how in such 
cases, rare as they are, the existence of moral ties, which con- 
nect individuals of different nations, is proved. 

Mr. Thirlwood! is most probably the very gentleman of that 
name whom my friend Prof. Brandis knew in Italy, and whom 
he has wished to undertake the translation. But I should not 
have needed this additional recommendation to desire that a 
work, upon which in a great measure my literary character in 
England will depend, might be executed by that gentleman and 
his friend. I should therefore most eagerly embrace their offer, 
and feel happy to contribute by inserting corrections and ad- 
ditions, such as occur to the author while preparing a work for 
the press, and recurring again and again to the printed sheets, 
towards giving it some more perfection than the original pos- 
sesses—if, since I had the honour of addressing you last, an in- 
cident had not occurred which does not leave me for the mo- 
ment free to act according my inclination. 

A Mr. Staehele, a Swiss, who takes up the late Mr. Bothe’s 
establishment as a German bookseller, has offered himself as 
translator, and is not only recommended by Mr. Black of the 
Morning Chronicle, and in the strongest terms, but states that 
this gentleman promises to revise his English; which, if Mr. 
Black does not flatter his friend too much by stating “that he 
writes English as well as himself,” would be limited to the slight 
but necessary task of making disappear trifling inaccuracies 
which betray even the provincialist, at least with us and among 
the French. This proposal I got about a week’s time before 
your letter, my dear Sir; and I was so glad to have something 
to oppose to the caricature in which Mr. W. will make me 
appear, that I instantly answered and declared myself satisfied. 
Yet at the same time I thought it my duty to direct Mr. Stae- 
hele’s attention towards the difficulties attending the work, 
which to me appear almost insuperable, and will at any rate 
prove enormous. You see, I am dealing honestly, for, to be 
sure, if they can be overcome, and the book appear in a decent 
_ shape before the British public, I shall feel proud and happy. 
These difficulties will be less numerous in the new edition, which 
is far from being a lyrical effusion like the first: it will be clear 


1 [It will be observed that Niebuhr misspells Dr. Thirlwall’s name in this and 
the two following letters. ] 
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and easily understood, which the first could not be. But give — 
me leave to say that a German prose-work, written by one who 
in any tolerable degree wields the powers of our rich and diver- 
sified language, may be easily translated into Greek, and with 
some more difficulty into Latin, but that in attempting a trans- 
lation into any living European language their relative poorness 
(excuse my frankness) becomes but too apparent by the neces- 
sity of employing terms of general signification in many in- 
stances where we may use an appropriate word, chosen among 
many demi-synonyms. On this account it appears to me that 
the author alone by altering and adapting the nuances of his 
ideas to the idiom in which they shall be expressed might be 
able to work away a vast number of unpleasant lines, which the 
mere translator must leave as they are: now this is an attempt 
to which I should hardly feel myself equal in French: and cer- 
tainly in no other language. But there is besides a difficulty 
far more arduous with which the author himself would struggle 
in vain. The social forms of the German nation, before it was 
consolidated into extensive states, presented the most striking , 
analogy with those of the ancient Greeks and Romans, or rather 
had preserved it. The immense number of free communities 
which formerly existed in Germany, both cities and rural can- 
tons, were originally all constituted like the Greeks and Romans, _ 
each being divided in a fixed number of hereditary associations 
called Geschlechter, which comprehended all the effective citi- 
zens :—at their side arese the Gemeine, from whatever free men 
gathered together in the course of time, and, where a colony of 
conquerors had settled, from the ancient inhabitants who re- 
gained their freedom. The Geschlechter, corresponding exactly to 
the Roman Gentes, being closed with very few exceptions both by 
the laws and by the spirit of oligarchy, and not being recruited, 
of course dwindled into a small number, and grew more and 
more tyrannical in the same proportion as the Gemeine arose into 
higher importance and effective strength:—their struggle con- 
stitutes the first part of the history of the free communities of 
the three nations. From this identity of public law arises an 
identity of terms for every department of public life, which our 
various statutes and chronicles have preserved. Now if I am 
not quite mistaken all these expressions,—which I have carefully 
adopted in the new edition, and which allow us to tell Roman 
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history in the same way, as the national, without having recourse 
to foreign words,—are wanting in the English language, in con- 
sequence of your nation having formed nearly from its beginning 
one state. In French, if the translator knows to find out what 
I indicated to him, the municipal statutes of Metz, Arles, and 
some other imperial cities, do furnish them to a certain extent. 
Circumlocutions employed to render a word of very frequent 
occurrence, spoil a book.—These difticulties,—upon which I must 
beg your pardon for haying too much enlarged—I have pointed 
out to Mr. Staehele. Iam looking out every day for an answer 
from him; as soon as I receive it, I shall write to you, my dear 
Sir; depend upon that, notwithstanding my former negligence; 
and if he recedes from his proposal I shall not lose a day to 
give you notice, and to put the sheets into the hands of Mr. 
Burkart. I trust Mr. Staehele will not let me wait too long. 
If he does not answer within a week from this, I shall write 
again and fix a time for his answer, which being elapsed I shall 
think myself at liberty to accept the proposal which I have 
received through your kindness. 

I congratulate you upon the progress of the University, and 
trust it will answer your expectations and reward your exertions, 
I think one may confidently expect that its success will prove 
such as to enable the subdivisions, hinted at in the outlines, to 
take place, in which case I earnestly wish that each of the two 
great departments of ancient literature may be further divided. 
On this subject I speak from experience, and maintain that both 
Greek and Roman Literature would be most imperfectly taught 
if each of them, jointly with the Antiquities, were to be treated 
by a single professor only. We require three or four for both 
departments: and in fact I know only one philologist in Germany 
able to treat in such a masterly manner, as it must be your aim 
to have it done, the political and other antiquities of Greece, 
Attic Law, &c. and the grammatical part, which comprehends 
the explanation of the poets, &c.—I mean Prof. Boeckh: I am 
sure you are not richer in that respect in England. Roman an- 
tiquities, Roman history, and the genuine Roman law, as it stood 
before Constantine and Justinian, may be taught by one pro- 
fessor, but they require the exertion of the whole mental powers 
of one man, who has no leisure left to expound classical authors, 
or to teach the history of Roman literature. 
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I have read with uncommon satisfaction the article upon - 
Grecian history, which you have pointed out as being from the 
pen of Mr. Grote!. I do not hesitate to pronounce it by far the 
best I know any where on this subject, and it is highly pleasing 
to me to declare my entire coincidence with his views and the 
judgment he gives on the subject of the much wronged Athe- 
nians. In the lectures I delivered last year on the later period 
of Grecian history, and this summer on ancient history generally, 
I have vindicated that admirable people in the same spirit and 
upon the same principles as Mr. Grote; and generally speaking 
the common feelings are in favour of this way in Germany. An 
ingenious and very learned young man, Mr. Otfried Miiller, has 
taken the contrary side in his Dorians, a work which I suppose 
Mr. Grote is acquainted with; perhaps from love of the paradox: 
the consequence has been an outcry against him which is carried 
to absolute injustice: even his character is impeached, and most 
unjustly. A work written on principles like Mitford’s would with 
us be held in general execration, and it would require unusual 
boldness to avow being pleased with it. A people where thou- 
sands were led by the wisdom and mental powers of a great 
man to sacrificing what was an essential relief to their poverty; 
that, careless about the grosser sensual enjoyments of eating and 
drinking, were enraptured by the exquisite masterworks of poetry 
and oratory—who affronted destruction rather than to stoop to 
baseness—who, after the disaster of Chzeronea, decreed a crown 
to the man in consequence of whose counsels a thousand families 
had been driven into mourning, satisfied that his advice was the 
best, whatever the result ;—such a people deserves our love, our 
admiration, and our respect. I feel truly happy in thinking that 
Mr. Grote will do them justice, and shall avail myself of an early 
opportunity to announce it to my countrymen, 

I feel highly flattered with Mr. Mill’s present, which I shall 
attentively peruse as soon as I shall have leisure: let me thank 
you, dear Sir, to whom I owe this honour, and request you to 
express my thanks to Mr, Mill. I had almost forgotten one 
circumstance which you mention. Mr. W. may in good faith 
persuade himself that it is not his incapacity, but an opposition 
of interest on my side that brings me to deprecate his transla- 
tion, yet he is absolutely mistaken: I have not even stipulated 

1 [ Westminster Review, April, 1826.] 
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half a dozen copies of the French translation, which, if the pub- 
lisher should not grant me voluntarily, I shall be oblige to pur- 
chase, in order to give them to my friends in France. Few men 
are more indifferent to gain than I am: I receive the customary 
fees for my lectures, except from indigent persons, who among 
our students are very numerous, and young catholic priests, 
whose mind I labour to enlighten—the amount of these fees I 
distribute in prizes, or apply in other ways to the relief of poor 
students. 

Here I shall end for the present, and beg to recommend my- 
self to your friendly recollection, being, 


Dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
B. G. Niesunr. 


Bonn, Dec. 22d, 1826. 
Dear Sir, 


I HOPE you received the letter which I had the honour to 
write to you about two months ago (in consequence of my usual 
carelessness I neglected to mark the date:) and indeed I hardly 
think an accident possible by which it should have miscarried. 
Thus you know that I accepted most gratefully the proposal of 
your literary friends, limiting my acceptance merely by the obli- 
gation which I had previously contracted with Mr. Staehele; an 
obligation which however would be done away by his silence, as 
a proof that he had relinquished his plan. 

I wrote in consequence to Mr. Staehele, and fixed a time 
more than amply sufficient for the reception of his answer: this 
term is gone by, and I feel myself completely at liberty to co- 
operate with another translator. If then Messrs. Hare and 
Thirlwood have not relinquished their project, fraught as it is 
with difficulties, please, dear Sir, to send me a direction in a 
seaport town of the Netherlands, to which I may send the first 
volume, which, by that time, will be complete. There is an ad- 
ditional reason for making the attempt of an English translation 
in the circumstance that I begin to entertain considerable doubts 
whether M. D. Golbery’s French one will appear. By way of a 
specimen that gentleman translated two small memoirs which I 
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had communicated to a Journal, and in this attempt he has failed - 


so completely that, although the manuscript is to be revised by 
me, and I expect it in eight days, yet Iam by no means certain 


that any corrections will make the book fit to appear, and capa- — 


ble of being read. 


As to the two English gentlemen, they must know whether 


they will venture to appear as translators of a book, which con- 
tains passages that offend religious hypocrisy: and how far they 
think it practicable to find out in your antiquities, those corre- 
sponding and proper terms which the German language so hap- 
pily possesses. These difficulties certainly are of great magni- 
tude. On the other side I dare assure them that they will find 
none in the style. I have bestowed so much care on the present 
edition, likewise in that particular, that, from actual trial, I may 
assert it to be capable of being faithfully rendered into Latin: 
and those who mostly complained of the obscurity of the first 
edition, acknowledge this to be perfectly clear and free from any 
embarrassment, 

And upon the whole, as I have become conscious that the 
first edition was no more than a youthful essay, which owed its 
success to the miserable state of those parts of history before 
the epoch of my investigations, so I am now sensible that the 
present edition offers what my forces allow, and is in every re- 
spect infinitely superior. Let me add boldly, that, until new 
sources are discovered no improvement, deserving of the name, 
remains to be added: that it is not hypothesis but positive cer- 
tainty, I offer. 

I wish it should be known as early as possible that the new 
edition is not the old work with additions and improvements, but 
absolutely a new one, in which few pages only have been pre- 
served,—more different from the first edition than Cicero’s first 
and second Academics. 

Small additions and corrections, such as occur to the author 
in continuing to be occupied on the subject of his labours, and 
which are intended for a new edition, I shall be happy to com- 
municate to the English translators. 

May I hope that you, dear Sir, will not consider it as vanity 
when I tell you that the bookseller writes me that the orders for 
the book are so numerous that it is likely a new impression will 
be required in the course of next summer? 


lat . a λον»... .“ 4. 
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I offer no apology for troubling you with what your love of 
letters has drawn upon you. 

You are going to war! With regard to the internal state of 
Great Britain there can be no ground for uneasiness. With a 
war your ministers may lay on the income tax, and not take it 
off again after peace, lightening other burthens: and the manu- 
facturers out of employment will enlist. But should you think 
of subduing the Peninsula, or send thither a large force, then 
what will be the fate of your exchange? ‘The cause of the 
priests is so entirely national in Spain, that any attempt to a 
revolution by the exiles would be foolish. War will lead to a 
massacre of the negros, or to an expulsion, like that of the 
Moriscos. The French priests are eager for the war: they are 
well aware that their trade will be ruined, but that, in their eyes, 
is a gain—they are confident that they will succeed in establish- 
ing apostolicism as the law of the land: and they will succeed: 
we shall see protestant massacres. In France opinion is nothing 
against power. I am curious to see whether N. America will 
not join France and Ferdinand—taking Cuba under their pro- 
tection. Bolivar shows himself as you stated him to be. 

May I ask the favour of your sending the lines on the page 
opposite to Mr. Staehele, at Ackermann, Strand ? 

And now give me leave to reiterate my grateful acknowledg- 
ments, and the hope that you will continue to me those senti- 
ments which I am happy to possess in your opinions, | 


I am with truth and high esteem, 
Dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
B. Gro. NIEBUHR. 


If you have an occasion, pray offer to Mr. Grote the homage 
of my high esteem: 

I hear bad news about the London University. I hope it is 
unfounded—a whig gentleman confesses that his friends have 
not behaved as they ought against those whom they call radicals. 


Bonn, 1 February, 1827. 
Dear Sir, ᾿ 
I sHouLD be absolutely deficient in feeling for the obliga- 
tion I owe to your unremitting zeal in the cause of a stranger, 
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and equally careless of my own interest, if I did not answer your 
letter without any delay. It is certainly a most happy circum- 
stance that you, my dear Sir, have taken upon yourself the 
charge of acting as mediator for the English translation: and if 
I am not sufficiently agendarum gratiarum gnarus, be convinced, 
me eas habere, gavisurumque si umquam contigerit referendarum 
occasio. 

Have the goodness to express my warmest acknowledgments 
to the gentlemen who intend to honour me with their labours, 

Two copies, in sheets, go to day to Rotterdam, to the house 
of Jung and Co., whom Mr. Burkart indicates as being agents for 
the expeditions in the services of your company. It is expressly 
recommended to them, that they shall send the parcel by the 
first opportunity. 

I can now wish for nothing with more eagerness than that 
an early advertisement should inform the public “that the new 
“ edition is not only an enlarged and improved one, but a book 
“totally new, and different from the first, which the author in 
‘the preface expresses the wish that the public may henceforth 
“consider in no other light than as a juvenile essay: that the 
“ same period of time which in the former filled about 400 pages, 
“now occupies 656, with 1300 annotations instead of less than 
“ 600—the concluding chapters being transferred to the second 
“ yolume, where they also will appear entirely different from what 
“they were—that the translation announced is undertaken with 
“the author’s co-operation, from whom some additions are ex- 
“ pected, which, having accrued under the printing of the work, 
“are reserved for a new edition of the German original.” 

As to my engaging for a revisal of the translation, I am afraid 
I should hardly find leisure to execute it: besides, if two gentle- 
men undertake the work, it seems quite superfluous, from what 
I hear from various quarters about the uncommon degree of ac- 
quaintance with the German language which both Mr. Hare and 
Mr, Thirlwood have acquired,—and on the other side, attending 
to the declaration of an English gentleman who spends this winter 
in our little town, that he understands every particle of the book, 
although he finds considerable difficulty in reading other prose 
works in our language—I am confident that we may avoid the 
delay, which in consequence of the difficulty of sending a manu- 
script by the post, would be greatly increased. It will be quite 
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sufficient, I trust, if the gentlemen do me the favour to point out 
to me from time to time such passages as appear obscure or 
doubtful to them: and if they should think it desirable to refer 
to a German on such occasions, I should recommend Mr. Adol- 
phus Bach, who may be enquired for at Mr. Ackermann’s. 

There are certainly in the book some words, belonging more 
particularly to our antiquated common law, which I have em- 
ployed with the precise view of reinstating them in the language: 
whose happy pliability and vital energy allows of thus recalling 
into life obsolete expressions, provided it be done with discrimi- 
nation and measure. These words, out of the context, except a 
few antiquarians and lawyers, even in Germany, hardly any one 
would understand: and no dictionary explains them. Such are 
Mahistatt and Buhrsprache. The first is the place where, in open 
air, a community meets: the second may be expressed by by-law: 
it signifies the laws of those corporations which do not belong 
to the community of the citizens, in the narrowest sense. Such 
words, if I had thought of collecting them while revising for the 
press, I should form into a glossary and send explained: I must 
now expect them ‘to be communicated to me for explanation. 

If such, and similar words, and whatever belongs to public 
law, can be given, not by cireumlocution, but by one appropri- 
ated expression, it will add greatly to the perfection of the 
translation. 

It would give me great pleasure if one of the gentlemen 
would translate any particle of the work—either the introduction, 
which takes only six pages—or part of the preface—and send it 
me as a specimen. As I have no doubt that it will answer my 
wishes, and what I demand from a translator, I may then publicly 
declare, “that, having seen a specimen, I express the satisfac- 
tion it gives me.” 

Messrs. Hare and Thirlwood having both been at Rome, will 
perceive that my topography of the city for the old times, differs 
almost as much as my view of the history and constitution from 
the opinions generally prevailing. Perhaps they may think that 
a sketch of a plan of Rome under the republic, indicating the 
successive aggrandisements, and rectifying the opinions about 
the situation of the Velia, and that of the Forum, &c. might be 
useful and an acceptable addition to their translation. I cannot 
positively promise to furnish such a sketch, but I may perhaps 
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succeed in drawing one, provided somebody else finishes it for 
the engraving. 

As to Dr. Staehele’s notes,—however willing to show my 
sense of that gentleman’s candid behaviour,—I cannot however 
wish any to be added to my work, unless, at least, they are pre- 
viously communicated to me. 

Excuse the haste in which this letter is scrawled—my time is 
so completely taken up by unavoidable business. Let me renew — 
my sincere thanks, and my compliments to Messrs. Hare and 
Thirlwood—and believe me to be with the greatest regard, 


My dear Sir, | 
Yours sincerely, 


NIEBUHR. 


Bonn, 26 June, 1827. 
Dear Sir, 

Ir is unfortunately not the first time that I have to offer 
you excuses for delaying unwarrantably an answer to your 
friendly letters, which, in the middle of your “multiplied avoca- 
tions, you contrive to write me on subjects most important to 
me: to you interesting only because you do me the honour to 
be favorably prepossessed for my literary labours. This time 
certainly I may feel myself justified to a certain degree, on ac- 
count of a physical impediment. When I received your last 
letter I was not very well already, and soon grew a great deal 
worse: I felt myself not only ill, but my hands being seized by 
the complaint, I have been literally unable to hold and manage 
a pen; and when I could, so much indispensable business to 
transact was on hand that I was obliged to turn my exertions 
that way, contriving to get through it slowly and painfully. Nor 
was it practicable to dictate a letter in English: your language 
being as yet very little familiar among the youth of these catho- 
lic provinces, This difficulty is now almost overcome; in other 
respects my health is not at all in a pleasant way, and heaven 
knows what turn it will take. 

I cannot sufficiently express to you my thanks for the zealous 
interest which you take in favour of my work and literary fame. 
Be assured, dear Sir, that I reckon among the happiest oceur- 
rences of my life the advantages that you visited Germany, and 
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should be inclined to become acquainted with an individual 
whose literary reputation could not then be very prominent in 
your country. Whatever steps you have taken to further the 
translation of Messrs. Hare and Thirlwall, and to check the cir- 
culation of that translation which you find as contemptible as it 
appeared to me from the first specimen, entitle you to a grati- 
tude on my side which I wish to express one day publicly. 

Mr. Thirlwall’s letter gives me the most entire conviction 
that no author has been more happy in the qualification of his 
translator. If you find an opportunity, dear Sir, have the good- 
ness to assure him how sensible I am to this advantage, and how’ 
highly I feel honoured by the interest which my book inspires 
him. If he has any questions to put me, they shall be answered 
immediately: if again I should be unable to hold the pen, the 
gentlemen will allow the answer to be either in German or in 
Latin. Mr. Brandis, my intimate friend, desires to be remem- 
bered to Mr. Thirlwall, whom he holds in tender recollection. 

Have the goodness also to present my compliments and 
thanks to Sir James Mackintosh. 

The second volume of my new edition has of course made 
but very slow progress: nor will the printing begin before 
autumn. ‘The first epoch, from 261 to the Decemvirs, has re- 
quired great labour and extensive researches: the result, happily, 
exceeds my expectation: for this period already a positive his- 
tory not inferior in certainty, although much more succinct than 
that of Greece during the same time, will be obtained. I am, 
with sentiments of lasting gratitude, 


Dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
B. Geo. NIEBUHR. 


Bonn, 9 February, 1828. 
Dear SIR, | 

Messrs. Black Young and Young are directed to send you 
the copy of my edition of Agathias, which I beg you will accept 
from the editor. The book, small as it is, and begun to print 
about six months ago, is only now come from the press: the 
causes of this delay you will find accounted for, in a manner 
I trust sufficient to exculpate me, in the preface. As I was not 
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from the beginning prepared to meet such obstacles, and after- 
wards, under the tedious progress of the work, always flattered 
myself that the promises held out to me would be speedily 
realised, I delayed writing you until I should be enabled to send 
you this slight token of the sense I entertain of the high obliga- 
tions conferred by you on me. 

The Byzantine historians, with a few exceptions only, agree 
but ill with the taste of the classical reader: yet no scholar who 
aims at a complete knowledge of ancient history and the Greek 
language should disdain their acquaintance, and the difficulty of 
attaining this, on account of the scarcity of the Paris edition, 
has been long a matter of regret, at least in Germany. Thus a 
new and improved edition,—in which those works whosé critical 
constitution (as we say) has been clumsily and ignorantly done in 
the Louvre edition, appear collated with manuscripts and care- 
fully constituted, and only those not numerous which have been 
perfectly well managed there (by Du Cange, Boidin, Hale) re- 
printed as they are—is, I am convinced, essentially useful to 
philology. And even the amateurs, who are fond of large collec- 
tions, uniformly printed, to ornament their shelves when uni- 
formly bound, must be pleased to haye this edition offered to 
them: the Paris collection having remained imperfect, and nei- 
ther the supplement of Foggini, nor the Barberinian edition of 
Pachymeres, still less the Venetian of Genesius and Malala, and 
that of Constantine by Reiske, agreeing with the Louvre part: 
nay, not even the latter volumes of this with the more earlier 
volumes. And whoever is not satisfied with haying the books, 
but searches for an handsome and uniform copy, paper of the 
same size, and without blemish, must, if he succeeds at all, pay 
an enormous and even absurd price. I therefore suppose that 
our undertaking will be favourably received in Britain, And you 
will allow me to point out with some degree of satisfaction, for 
my country, that a work which in France, under the reign of 
Louis XIV., was slowly executed in the course of sixty years,— 
and left imperfect—at the expense of that splendid monarch, is 
now attempted, and will certainly be perfected, by the spirit of 
a bookseller, assisted only—give me leave to say what I may say 
without any tinge of vanity,—by the popularity of the gentleman 
who puts his name on it as directing the whole enterprise: a 
popularity which not being confined to Germany, brings forth 
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from Holland and France, quite unexpected offers of assistance, 
and gathers around me in my own country the choice of our 
philologists, to take a share in the labour. 

I began this work as a kind of distraction from my historical 
labour: it has hitherto taken rather too much of my leisure; but 
now I shall soon be but little disturbed by it. Yet it is a chief 
reason of the second volume’s not being as yet under the press, 
although far advanced in manuscript :—besides a collection of 
scattered essays, which is printing. 

᾿ς The proof-sheets of the translation which I owe to your kind 
intervention, appears to me admirably done: and what is begun 
in this style will certainly not be less perfectly finished. An 
ill-executed translation, such as the specimens of two attempted 
by Frenchmen, and Mr. W.’s, may make an author undeserv- 
edly ridiculous or contemptible before a foreign nation: and 
of all foreign nations the English are those to whom I most wish 
to appear in a favorable light. Had I in my imagination pro- 
jected the idea of a translation such as I wished it, it would have 
been precisely such as I owe to your kind zeal. 


I am with high regard, 
Dear Sir, 


Your most obliged friend and servant, 


NIEBUHR, 


Reviews. 


An exact transcript of the Codex Augiensis...of St Paul’s 
Epistles..., to which is added a full collation of 50 MSS. 
containing various portions of the Greek New Testament in 
the libraries of Cambridge, Parham, Leicester, Oxford, Lam- 
beth, the British Museum, &c.; with a critical introduction 
by the Rev. F. H. Scrivener, M.A. Cambridge and London, 
1859. 8vo. pp. Ixxx, 562. 


Novum Testamentum Grece, ad antiq. testes denuo recensuit, 
appar. crit. omni studio perfectum apposuit, comment, 
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isagogicam preetexuit A, F. Const. Tiscuenporr. Ed. 7. 
Lipsize, Winter. [1855—]1859. 8vo. pp. cclxxx, 696, 682. . 


THOSE who are acquainted with Mr Scrivener’s former colla- 
tion of above 20 MSS. of the Gospels, published in 1853, will 
not doubt his capacity for the task which he has here under- 
taken. No collator is absolutely infallible; but, as far as can be 
judged without actually repeating his labours, Mr Scrivener has 
probably as nearly reached infallibility as any one, He has 
compared his transcript of F (the Cod. Augiensis) six times with 
the original, and may be fairly supposed to have overlooked 
nothing. The mode of printing adopted is singular, but answers 
its purpose well. As accurate a facsimile of each page is given 
as is consistent with not merely the use of moveable type but 
the substitution of modern cursive letters for ancient uncials, 
Thus economy and rapid legibility are gained with little or no 
material loss, The legibility however is in great part due to 
the separation of words in this (comparatively) late MS., and 
would proportionally be lost if the method were applied to older 
documents. At the bottom of each page the Greek variations 
of the kindred Codex Boernerianus are given, and at the end a care- 
ful table of the corrections by different hands. Nearly half the 
volume is taken up with collations of other MSS. from English 
libraries, a*large majority of which have never been used before. 
There are 8 of the Gospels, 13 of the Acts, 13 of the Catholic 
Epp., 15 of the Pauline Epp., and 13 of the Apocalypse. The 
readings are printed according to Mr S,’s former plan, which 
possesses the great advantages of compactness and economy. 
Yet we could wish that he would follow the existing notation for 
such cursives as have already a number attached to them, or at 
least employ the same letter throughout. It is quite bad enough 
to have to remember that 69, 31, 37, and 14 all denote the 
same MS., without the additional burden of ‘ L’, ‘m’, and ‘f’, 
The minuteness with which the readings are given is unexampled 
in mere collations: “every peculiarity of grammatical inflexion 
or breathing, every erasure or error of the pen, every remarkable 
change, whether of accent or punctuation, will be found recorded 
in these pages.” We cannot regret that Mr 5, has this once 
laboured with an exhaustiveness to which we are indebted for 
sume curious and interesting results. Yet we think that in 
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future he will do well to neglect a large proportion of the varia- 
tions in accent, breathing, and even orthography. Their omission 
would enable him to collate a much greater number of MSS., 
and would at the same time render his printed pages easier 
to consult. 

The gems of the present collection are the Leicester MS. 
of the entire New Testament and the invaluable MS. of the Acts 
bought from Tischendorf by the British Museum. The read- 
ings of the latter had been given (though incompletely) in 
Tischendorf’s own last edition: the extreme defectiveness of the 
earlier collations of the Leicester MS., which was brought to light 
_ by Dr Tregelles in the first two Gospels, is now supplied for the 
remaining books. But the value of Mr Scrivener’s labours by no 
means depends on these two MSS. only. He has made other 
good evidence available for all the books of the New Testa- 
ment, though not for all equally. Some of his best authorities 
belong to the Acts and Catholic Epp., where they are especially 
needed: indeed 10 out of the 13 MSS. of the latter well repay 
examination. Of the MSS. containing the Gospels 4 are Evan- 
gelistaria, and all the rest partake more or less of the character 
of text usually found in Evangelistaria, having a considerable 
Western element. Not one of them deserves neglect; even 
the least interesting being worthy of notice in particular books, 
as ‘P’ in St Matthew and ‘vy’ in St Luke. But, putting aside 
‘L’ (69), incomparably the best is ‘w’, which abounds in scat- 
tered readings of great value. Although containing many Western 
readings chiefly found in the well marked class of authorities of 
which 1, 13, 22, 69, and 124 are good representatives, it avoids 
many of their eccentricities without at the same time joining 
the common herd: perhaps in general character it resembles 
157 as nearly as any other copy, though scarcely so good. 
Enough however has been said about single MSS. Mr Scrivener’s 
collations are almost equally important in their combined effect. 
They have done much towards filling up the gaps in at least 
the later history of the text; and the number of isolated pheno- 
mena is now rapidly diminishing. 

From the body of the work we. pass to the Introduction, 
three-fourths of which are taken up with a well executed 
description of the MSS. collated. The description of the Codex 
Augiensis is particularly full, and has obviously cost much labour ; 
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and yet we are not quite satisfied with it. Mr Scrivener touches . 


upon several interesting questions belonging to the history of 
the MS. and its text, upon which an editor might be expected 
to throw more light. The driest but not the least important 
refers to the handwriting and some elements of the orthography: 
Mr S. (p. xxx) has just shewn the inadequacy of one argument 
which has been supposed to point to an Irish scribe; but there 
he has stopped. This question hinges on to another of equal 
interest to the history of the Church and to that of the text 
of the New Testament. Our MS. is closely allied to the Cod. 
Boernerianus, itself (as Mr S, truly states) a part of the Cod. 
Sangallensis; and not merely was St Gallen “ much frequented 
in the 9th century by Irish monks and pilgrims,” but the founder 
St Gall was himself an Irish missionary. Considering the proxi- 
mity of St Gallen to Reichenau, the home of our MS., we should 
be glad to know what can be discovered respecting the early 
literary intercourse between two monasteries both so celebrated 
for their learning. Every scrap of information respecting the 
general culture, and in particular the biblical lore as well as 
the knowledge of Greek, which the Irish missionaries carried 
into central Europe from the 6th century onwards, ought to 
be carefully sought out. The precious Latin fragments (k) of 
St Matthew and St Mark, now preserved at Turin from Bobbio 
(founded by St Columban), remarkably attest the persistence of 
a comparatively pure text in Ireland distinct from any gene- 
rally current in the Western Church. We are indeed far from 
supposing that the texts of the Codd. Sangallensis and Augiensis 
are of unmixed Irish origin: it is possible, though not probable, 
that they are not in any respect Irish; but at least the problem 
deserves serious investigation. Thirdly, Mr Scrivener has the 
merit of pointing out, in opposition to Tischendorf and Tre- 
gelles, that the Latin version of F is not a mere good copy of 
the Vulgate, but contains many readings similar to those of the 
Old Latin or, as he sometimes miscalls it, (apparently not remem- 
bering why the term is “obsolete”, p. xiii), the ‘Italic’ version. But 
he has not attempted to distinguish these readings or examine 
their relation to—e.g.—the form, or rather combination of two 
forms, of the Old Latin exhibited in the twin MS. G. This 
inquiry is directly connected with that to which we last refer- 
red; for not afew British MSS. of the Vulgate similarly contain 
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imbedded relics of an earlier Old Latin translation ; and one of 
them, the Rushworth MS, in the Bodleian, exhibits some read- 
ings not known to exist in any other Latin authority whatever, 
but ascertained on independent grounds to be of the highest 
antiquity. It would however be unfair to lay too much stress 
on these omissions in the Introduction. Perhaps Mr 8. has 
acted prudently in not endeavouring to illustrate the Codex 
Augiensis as it deserves: within his own proper field he has 
done it the fullest justice. 

It is a more serious matter of regret that in his first chapter 
Mr Scrivener has been tempted into judging and laying down 
principles of textual criticism. There are indeed, we are glad 
to observe, various signs of diminished allegiance to the Byzan- 
tine copies. Mr S. now makes concessions to the advocates of 
ancient authority, unless we have misunderstood his rather in- 
definite language, from which he would have shrunk in 1853. 
Increased knowledge and, above all, intimate contact with the 
actual phenomena of the text as distinguished from the ab- 
stractions of controversy will, we are sure, bring him to a still 
better mind. But, with all his doubts, he must for the present 
count as in the main a disciple of Matthei and Scholz. It would 
far exceed our limits to argue the whole question with him. 
We propose however to say a few words on his two main ‘sup- 
ports, the Alexandrine MS. and the vulgar or “ Peshito” Syriac 
versiony because they are real stumbling-blocks at the thresh- 
old of these studies through their prima facie opposition to 
the general current of early evidence. Mr Scrivener ‘ hardly 
‘knows why the Alexandrine MS, (A) has come to be considered 
‘a little younger than the Codex Vaticanus (B); we have free 
‘access to and minute knowledge of the one; through the 
‘jealousy of the Papal librarians our acquaintance with the 
‘other.is still very imperfect; much doubt hangs over many of 
‘its readings; it seems barely certain whether its accents and 
‘breathings are prima or secunda manu,’ This language gives a 
most exaggerated impression as to the amount of uncertainty 
left hanging over the readings of B, when Mai’s_ unsatisfac- 
tory edition is carefully checked by the different collations, 
And, if Mr 5, ‘hardly knows’ why B is called older than A, 
and has doubts about the hand which wrote the accents and 
breathings, it is unfortunate that he has not made _ himself 
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acquainted with the recorded facts of the case before imparting 
his doubts to the public. He can hardly be ignorant of the 
absence of the common τίτλοιῳ Ammonian sections, and Eusebian 
Canons from B; and though the paleographical investigations 
of Hug and Tischendorf must be sought for in not very common 
books, that is no reason why their existence should be ignored. 
Both critics had sufficient opportunities, ‘the jealousy of the 
papal librarians” being directed only against collation in the one 
case and having no existence at Paris in the other. Both 
agree as to the greater antiquity of the handwriting: Hug 
(EZinl. i. 235) was struck with the extreme resemblance to the 
Herculaneum Philodemus, which Tischendorf (Prolegg. ad Cod. 
Ephr. p. 19) also notices ; and Τὶ wrote in 1847 (Stud. ει. Krit. 
pp. 132 f.), after visiting the libraries of all Europe, that he knew 
of but one Greek parchment MS. of greater antiquity, the Cod. 
Frid:-Aug. of the LXX. These are the grounds for the inferior 
authority of A on the score of date. The analogous question 
respecting the vulgar Syriac takes a different form. That a 
version of the New Testament was in all probability made in 
the earliest times;—that the present well-known version is 
either identical with or founded upon that, since it wants five 
books of our Canon, and the omission must have been original 
and ‘not an innovation ;—and that the present version was in 
established use not only before the Philoxenian version (made 
A.D. 508) but before the Nestorian and Jacobite schisms in the 
5th century :—thus much no reasonable person will doubt. But 
the text may nevertheless have been altered and corrupted be- 
tween the Ist or 2nd and the 5th centuries, This is all that Dr 
Tregelles has supposed (Horne’s Introd. pp. 265 f.), though Mr 85. 
assails him with unseemly violence as if he had represented the vul- 
gar text as a “wretched forgery.” Mr Scrivener’s rashness is no 
less remarkable in calling this a ‘novel hypothesis’, when in fact 
it is at least as old as Griesbach', There is no direct testimony 
either way; and, excepting one or two poor fragments, St Ephrem 


κ΄ Verissime enim clar. Hugius 
[an. 1808] animadvertit, “versionem 
hane a Diorthote quodam videri recog- 
nitam fuisse et castigatam. Id quod 
quinto seculo ineunte, antequam eccle- 
siz orientales Nestorianis et Monophy- 
siticis rixis discinderentur, evenisse sus- 


picor.” Melet. pp. 51 f. Griesbach also 
here refers to his own statement in the 
Preface to his 2nd ed. (an. 1796) p. Ixxv. 
“‘Diversis ergo temporibus ad graecos 
codices plane diversos iterum iterumque 
recognita esse videtur.” 
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is the only original Syriac Father in the whole period whose 
writings have been preserved, and he flourished near the end 
of it. Butin the precisely parallel case of the Old Latin, we have 
St Augustine’s express statement that a similar ‘emendation’— 
in other words, corruption—by recourse to Greek MSS. had 
taken place in or before his time; and Latin MSS. and quo- 
tations still exist to prove the assertion. In short there is 
neither evidence nor internal probability against the supposi- 
tion that the old Syriac version was revised into its present form 
(of which no MS. older than the 6th cent. appears to exist) 
_ in the 4th or even 3rd century to make it accord with Greek 
MSS, then current at Antioch, Edessa, or Nisibis: and without 
some such supposition the Syriac text must remain an inexpli- 
cable phenomenon unless we bring the Greek and Latin texts 
into conformity with it by contradicting the full and clear evi- 
dence which we do possess respecting them. All that we have 
now said might have been alleged before the Curetonian Syriac 
was discovered: the case is surely strengthened in a high degree 
by the appearance (in a MS. assigned to the 5th cent.) of a 
Syriac version of the Gospels bearing clear marks of the highest 
antiquity in its manifest errors as well as in its choicest read- 
ings. The appropriation of the name “Peshito” appears to us 
wholly unimportant, except for rhetorical purposes: but Dr 
Tregelles has shewn that it probably belonged in the first in- 
’ stance to the version of the Old Testament; and no evidence 
seems to be known as to the date of its transference to the New 
Testament. 

We urged just now that Mr Scrivener has no pretext for 
questioning the common belief that A is at least a century later 
than B, But he must know that those who prefer the authority 
of B in the Gospels to that of A by no means rely exclusively or 
even principally upon its superior antiquity. A careful examina- 
tion of the quotations in the Fathers proves conclusively that an 
immense majority of the readings in which the received text 
differs from that of the best authorities already existed in the 
first quarter of the fifth century; indeed most of the harmon- 
istic corruptions must have been introduced in the third century 
at latest. It follows that all our Greek MSS. except one (and for 
argument’s sake we are willing to let that one go with the rest) 
were written subsequently to the appearance of those variations 
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between which the modern critic has to decide. We possess 
however external criteria of Greek MSS. in versions and patris- 
tic quotations which are incontestably prior to most of the varia- 
tions. These in turn require careful checking and testing; but 
to say, as some do, that the results obtained are necessarily 
precarious, is about as rational as for an astronomical amateur to 
deny that the motions of the planets can be accurately known, 
because he has become aware of the errors necessarily involved in 
every rough observation through the imperfection of instruments 
and the complication of physical laws. The elimination of errors, 
so far as they affect general results, is as possible in the one case 
as in the other. Every document can be tried by a reference to 
the numerous passages in which the abundance of early testimony 
leaves no moral doubt as to the reading and yet the numerical 
preponderance of MSS. favours what is clearly the wrong side. 
The process may be carried to any length, and all the minuter 
affinities and peculiarities approximately ascertained. And a docu- 
ment thus tried and characterized becomes in turn, by itself or in 
conjunction with others, a standard by which fresh evidence may 
be tested. The transcendent value of such a process arises from 
its enabling us to advance cautiously from the known to the 
unknown, to supply the lack of discriminative evidence in an 
immense number of passages by our knowledge of the special 
character of each important witness derived from more fortunate 


verses. Now it is in this manner (we are speaking of external — 


grounds alone) that recent critics have been compelled to assign to 
A (in the Gospels) and the vulgar Syriac a much lower authority 
than prima facie they might seem to claim. Through the 
Fathers we can see that various mixed and transitional texts 
must have existed in the fourth and fifth centuries, and there is 
no difficulty in supposing A to represent one of these. The 
case against the Syriac is yet stronger and more definite. It has 
long been noticed that the Fathers, whose quotations approach 
nearest to the late Constantinopolitan text, were connected with 
the Syrian Church, and Antioch in particular. The comparative 
lateness of text to be seen in St Chrysostom and Theodoret 
is still more conspicuous in the fragments of their teachers, Dio- 
dore of Tarsus and Theodore of Mopsuestia, both also of Antioch, 
both honoured chiefly by those whose language was Syriac, not 
Greek, both famous for their study of Scripture. Add to this the 
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fact that their predecessor Lucian had certainly revised the 
LXX, and apparently the Gospels. Surely these circumstances 
sufficiently favour the belief to which we are led by internal 
evidence, that the primitive Syriac text of the New Testament 
was ‘corrected’ in their time, like the ‘Italic’ MSS. of the Old 
Latin. 

It is unfortunate that the sober investigation of the history of 
the text, in which that truly great critic Griesbach led the way, 
has been confounded with the premature systems of ‘recensions ’ 
which he and others built upon it, and so has fallen into neglect. 
Mr Scrivener has therefore ample precedents for his endeavour 
to prove his case by appealing to a string of single passages and 
neglecting the connected study of authorities in reference to 
their whole text and their mutual relations: but he is not the 
less an unsafe guide. His own studies have naturally made him 
chiefly conversant with one single department: but this is a sub- 
ject in which, through the complexity of the problems involved, a 
want of comprehensiveness is fatal. Such a remark as this, that 
‘many of the Fathers’ (besides Cyp. Aug. Ath.) ‘must have 
cited the remarkable passage’ Mark iii. 29, betrays the random 
way in which Mr S. writes when he is not describing a MS.: 
a little real experience would very soon have taught him that 
many equally or more remarkable passages of the New Testa- 
ment were hardly ever quoted, and that the whole number of 
quotations from St Mark in the Fathers is inconceivably small; so 
that some might appear to have known scarcely more of it than the 
single phrase σιώπα, πεφίμωσο. He ‘knows almost nothing that has 
been seriously attempted with respect to the application of their 
citations to the discussion of various readings, except Griesbach’s 
examination of the quotations of Origen in his Symbole Critica.’ 
A strange remark in every way. Griesbach’s “discussion” of 
Origen’s readings is in his Diss. de codd. w Evv. Origenianis and 
Meletemata : his collection of readings in the Symb. Crit. includes 
those of St Clement, founded on Potter’s Index. Lachmann has 
a more careful collection from Origen as well as from St Irenzus 
and three Latin Fathers: Dr Tregelles from the same, and also 
Eusebius and all the minor Ante-nicene writings, Tischendorf 
has followed several Fathers roughly through the Epistles, and 
(more roughly still) the Gospels. Sabatier’s notes from the 
Latin Fathers are at least remarkably full. In all these cases, 
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readings for and against the received text are equally recorded. . 


We say nothing of the countless scattered citations which have 
been accumulating since Mill’s time at least, though they are far 
from useless. Even without them there is quite enough to dis- 
pose of Mr Scrivener’s rash language, which would have been too 
strong even a century and a half ago. We are glad to find him 
promising his thanks to any one who shall ‘enter upon this field;’ 
and, as we said before, there is good reason to hope that he will 
ultimately arrive at conclusions more in accordance with the 
evidence than those which he now professes. We should not 
have written at so great length, if he had not been the most 
intelligent and best informed among the public defenders of the 
received text; and if there had not been danger lest the great 
value of the facts contained in his book should cause undue 
weight to be attached to the arguments in the Introduction. 
Having reviewed the early parts of Tischendorf’s new edition 
in April 1858, we have not much to add now. The later books 
have one advantage in the addition of references to some of the 
abbreviated names representing quotations, many of them being 
valuable accessions from St Epiphanius: in other respects there 
is no change. The “fresh information on the readings of B” 
turns out to have been obtained through Dressel. For St John’s 
Gospel, the Epistles, and Apocalypse Tischendorf was able to use 
Mai’s edition; but unfortunately when the accounts of B differ he 
hardly ever signifies the difference, but merely puts down as 
certain that which he on comparison infers to be most probable; 
and, as there are three fresh authorities for B used in this edition, 
viz. Rulotta, Dressel, and Mai, the result is very unsatisfactory to 
any one who does not think Tischendorf’s judgment infallible. 
To make matters worse, he has been inexcusably careless in 
extracting the readings of Mai (we might add, of Rulotta), so 
that no one can safely trust the notes as containing every variation, 
without recollation, Some six pages are taken up with “sup- 
plenda et emendanda” to the earlier books, chiefly from Dr Tre- 
gelles and Mai; and in these we have noticed seventeen errata, 
besides many neglects about B, such as giving Mai’s own readings 
without Vercellone’s corrections, and printing as new readings what 
Ford had published from the Bentleian collation fifty years ago. 
The Prolegomena are in most respects full and interesting, unfair 
in personal matters but abounding with information. Bentley’s 
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*« Proposals” are reproduced bodily under the affected title “‘Me- 
moria: Richardi Bentleii:” this will be useful in Germany, where 
no one except Lachmann seems to have ever heard of Bentley in 
connexion with the New Testament. On one passage of the Pro- 
legomena we must say a few words, because it bears on a long 
note of Mr Scrivener (p. v,) intended to disprove our former 
denial that “Tischendorf is now beginning to entertain some 
respect for the textus receptus.” This remark we believe to 
be entirely true; but the ascription of all the changes. exclusively 
to canons of internal probability requires modification. Mr S. 
has quite failed to shew that out of Tischendorf’s seven returns 
to the text. rec, in Matt. iii. one only is due to supposed internal 
evidence: in another (πρὸς αὐτόν for αὐτῷ) Tischendorf explains his 
reason; in four he appears to act on a fancy, which he has some- 
where else distinctly professed, that St Matthew is fond of redun- 
dant words; and the seventh is one among many proofs, that he 
has noticed the preference of scribes for δέ rather than καί. In 
all these particular cases we do not blame Tischendorf for the 
changes: in all the reading appears to us really doubtful. But 
_he now in his Prolegomena distinctly avows that he values the 
most ancient Greek MSS. rather less highly than before. Happily 
he has also told us the reason why. He has now—that is, of 
course, since his edition of 1849—discovered that there was 
already “‘ universa queedam textus sacri varietas ac depravatio” 
at the time when our oldest MSS. were written. That a man 
of great acuteness and unwearied industry should have devoted 
many years of his life almost exclusively to the sacred text, and 
published two critical editions of it, without making such a very 
elementary discovery is passing strange: it is a melancholy 
sign of the blind, mechanical, and, as it were, professional modé 
- of study fostered by the excessive division of intellectual labour 
in Germany. But the discovery is undoubtedly true: only its 
legitimate effect is to weaken the prima facie authority of the 
oldest Greek MSS. as against earlier versions and Fathers in- 
finitely more than as against MSS. later than themselves. Indeed 
it would compel us to make versions and Fathers as far as possi- 
ble our primary witnesses, did not ‘Comparative Criticism’ prove 
that some of our Greek MSS. are much better than many of 
their contemporaries are likely to have been; in short represent, 
wholly or in part, a date older than their own actual date. But 
Vor. IV. Dec. 1859. 26 
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even the illogical conclusion which Tischendorf has drawn does 
not make it less true that he “shews an increasing tendency to 
set private canons above the authority of MSS., versions, and 
Fathers.” The portion of confidence which he withdraws from 
such MSS. as B he bestows not upon A EF 6 Η &c., but upon 
his own subtle estimates of probability. He is often content 
with little more than a single MS., when he thinks the internal 
evidence to be strong. In these cases he is doubtless often 
right ; but his authority, such as it is, will not greatly help even 
“reasonable” defenders of the textus receptus in upholding “ its 
general integrity.” 
F, J. A. H. 


Specimens of Greek Anthology, translated by Major Robert Guthrie 
Macgregor, Author of “ Indian Leisure.” (Privately printed). 


Major Macgregor here brings before English readers in a 
neat and accurate version 140 ‘epigrams’ from the Anthology. 
He has given specimens of almost every class of composition 
included in that strange miscellany,—epitaph, scolion, votive 
inscription, hymn, lampoon, songs of love and war, of the dance 
and of the chase, of congratulation and of condolence. + Probably 
as our scholars no longer seek, like those of the last generation, 
in Greek epigrams the most natural vent for their thoughts and 
feelings, the Anthology is yearly more and more neglected by the 
mass of classical students, We cannot but regard this change 
of taste as a loss; even to those who do not aspire after a Browne 
medal the Anthology offers greater prizes than many grave 
authors; since to it we are indebted for the knowledge of a 
multitude of interesting particulars relating to the history, reli- 
gion, literature, arts and manners of antiquity. We hope that 
Major Macgregor may be encouraged to continue his labours, and 
may allure his readers to the study of the original sources. 


J. E. B. M. 
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v. 1368, 273; v. 1391, 289. VI. vv, 
46—49, 137; vv. 451 seq., 276 seq.; 
v. 460, 272. 

Luke, St, xxiv. v. 13, 262 seq. 

Lysias, c, ἄρον, §§ 8, 14, 295. 


M. 


Macrobius, Saturn. vi. τ, § 47, 279. 

meestus (not meestus), 281, 282. 

Mai, Card., his edition of Cod. B., 211 

μάχα, 312. 

Mantineia, theatre at, 248. 

Mark, St, catena on, 204; reading of 
i. V 34, 204; Vi. ¥. 30, 208. 

Marprelate, 16, 17. 

Martial, Iv. 3, and XI. 53, 73 seq.; VI. 
3. T, 292. 

Matthew, St, v. v. 11, 206; v. συ, 22, 
205 ; viii. v. 13, 206; xiii. v. 35, 210; 
Xxi. Ὁ. 44, 206. 

maximus or maxumus, 285. 

** Medulla Grammatices,”’ 10. 

μῆλα, citrons, 310. 

memoriter, 32 seq. 

Midas, inscription on his monument, 
242 seq. 

mmilia (not millia), 283, 284. 

μόνος, μόνος μόνῳ, 310 Π. 

Morad-dagh, 242. 
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mundus, not the universe, 275. 
Mycene, treasury of Atreus there, 246. 


N. 


N before s or f in Latin lengthens the 
preceding vowel, 283; omitted in 
cosol, toties, &c., 283. 

Names of slaves and freedmen, 63, 66. 

Narcissus (rods ἐκ τῶν N. Rom. xvi. 

- xr), 66. 

Nauck, ‘‘Tragicorum Grecorum Frag- 

' menta,” 98 seq. 

vh Ala, 320. 

nec=ne quidem, not Virgilian, 270; 
nec—quidem, not Virgilian, ibid. 

Neckham, Alex., 9. 

Nemea, stadium there, 246. 

Neophron, Medea, Fr. 3, 105. 

Nereis (Rom. xvi. 15), 64, 69. 

nequiquam (not nequicquam), 283. 

ps Phy confounded with Emmaus, 
26 


Niebuhr, B; G., English letters of, 355 
seq. 

nil and nilum, the only Lucretian forms, 
140 ; nihil (dissyll.), only twice used 
by Virgil, 272. 


Ο. 


obicit or objecit (ποὺ objicit), Virgilian, 
284. 

obscenus (not obsccenus), 282. 

oixéreva, restored to Isocrates, 151. 

Olympiodorus, Schol. in Plat. Gorg., 
149. 

optimus or optumus, 285. 

ora (volitare per ora), 279. 

Origen, fragments of, in the Caten, 
205. 

**Ortus Vocabulorum,” ro ἢ. 

οὐ μὰ Al’ οὐ, 310. 

Ovid, Met, I. v. 102, 293. 


P. 


penitet (not peenitet), 282 seq. 

Palestine, map of, 346 seq. 

πάσχω, 309. 4 

Paul, St, ‘‘ Life and Epistles of,” 107 

_ seq.; Rom. xvi. vv. 8, 9, 69; Ὁ. 10, 
7on.; v. 11,66; v, 12, 6a alike v.15, 
67 seq.; 2 Cor. v. wv. 5 and 6, 193 
seq.; Gal. ii. v. 20, 108; Phil. ii. v, 25 
and iv. v. 18 (Epaphroditus), 77 seq. ; 
iv. v.22, 57 seq.; Col. i, v. 7, iv. w 
12, Philem. v. 13, cbid.; 2 Tim. ii. Ὁ. 

17, and iv, ¥. 10, 72; iv. v. 25, 73 

᾿ seq. 

πείσομαι, 300. 

** Peloponnesus,. by W. G. Clark, M.A.”, 
244 seq. 


Index. 


Phalerum, 296. 

Pheneus, submersion of the plain, 251. 

Philetus (2 Tim. ii. v. 17), 72. 

Philologus (Rom. xvi. v. 15), 67, 68, 

pinna, 283. 

Plato, ὁτιή restored to, 147; ELuthyphr. 
274 Ὁ. E., 148 seq.; Gorg. 454 D., 1493 
455 E., 299—301; 459 0., 149; 409 
D., 149 seq.; 492 Β., 148; Phileb. 58 
A., 148 seq.; Protag. 312 0., 315; 
Republ. V. 452 Ὁ. B., 147 seq.; Theet. 
P. 143, 311. 

Plutarch (?) de sera num. vind., 251. 

pretorium, 57 seq. 

πρᾶγμα (τὸ π. τῆς ἀρετῆς), 148. 

preelia (not preelia), 282. 

πρὸ λόγου, 149. 

‘*Promptorium Parvulorum,” 7 seq. 

Propertius, Ill, 11, v. 45, 04; IV. 9, v. 
32, 2795 13, Ὁ. 2, 2 δι 

προθέλυμνος, 518. 

Psalms, emendations on the, 254 seq. } 
Ps. xxii. v 17, 258 n.; . 22, 255 
seq.; lxxi. v. 6, 259 seq.; lxxvi. σ. 
11, 260; cx. wv. 9—II, 260 seq. 

Pudens and Claudia (2 Tim. iv. v. 21), 
73 Seq. 


Q. 


queeque (sua q.), 271. 
quattuor (not quatuor), 283. 
querella, 283. 

quis (not queis), 283. 

quom or cum, 285. 


R. 


rabidus and rapidus confounded, 273. 

Rawlinson, Mr, his Herodotus, 239 
seq. 

reeluing, 280. 

repperit, 283. 

restauro, 316. 

Robinson, Dr Edw., on the site of 
Emmaus, 262 seq. 

Robinson, H. G., translation of Hor. 
Od., 106. 

Rome, early Church in, 59 seq.; the 
Capitol, 83 seq., 349 seq. 


S. 


seecla (not secla), 282. 

seta (not seta), 282. 

salum or salus, 289. 

seena, 283. 

Scrivener, Rev. F. H., his edition of 
Cod. Augien., 373 seq. 

sectius (setius) in Plaut. and Appul., 
284. 

serpullum, 283. 

setius (not secius), 281. 


Index. 


Sicyon, 251 seq: 

silva, 281. 

solacium, 281, 284. 

sollemnis, 283, 

Sophocles, @d. C. vv. 1016 and 1604, 
322; Gd. T. v. 287, 311; Trach. υ. 
504, 318n.; Fragm. Inach. Nos. 263, 
264, 272, 100; Odyss. Acanth. No. 

100; ine. No. 662, 100; ine. 
Nos. 736, 737, 824, 101; inc. No. 
865, 102. 

Southey, R., his contributions to Aikin’s 
Atheneum, 348. 

Sozomen, H. E. v. 6. 21, 266. 

Spengel, L., on Lucretius, 139 seq. 

Stanbridge, John, rr ἢ. 

Steuart, Mr J. R., 243. 

Stymphalus, 248. 

sua quzque, 271. 

suboles, 290 seq. 

sucus, 283, 

Suetonius, Octavius, gt, 93: 

suspitio (for apr 284. 


ey 


Tacitus, authority of his ‘‘Germania” 
for the ethnology of Germany, 324 
seq.; Hist. 111. ὁ. 71, 84 seq.; coined 
** restauro,” 316, 

tandem, 284. 

Tarpeian, epithet of the Capitol, 95 
8eq., 354 866. ; 

Tegea, temple of Athene Alea at, 248. 

Telecleides (ap. Plut. Perici. c. 16) on 
the Long Walls, 294 seq., 298. 

Telmessus, 240. 

temptare, 282. 

Termera, 241. 

Termessus, 240. 

Testament, Old and New, from Cod. B., 
211 seq.; New, editions by Tischen- 
dorf and Tregelles, 201 seq.; by 
Scrivener and Tischendorf, 373 seq. ; 
Leicester MS., 375; age of A. and 
B., 377 seq. 

thensaurus, 283. 

Theodectes, Fr. inc., No. 17, 105. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, Latin version 
of his commentary on St Paul, 302 


seq. 

Thirlwall, Bp, 361 seq., 363, 368 seq., 
370 seq. 

Thucydides, 1. 6. 97, 313; Il. δ. 13, 295, 
300, 302 n.; Il. 6. 39 and VII. ¢. 21, 
3243 11. 6. 54, and IV. Ὁ. 20, 323; 
¥..¢. 33; 513. 

Tischendorf, Dr, his New Testament, 
201 seq., 382 seq. 

Tragicorum Grecorum fragmenta, ed. 
Nauck, 98 seq.; Fr. adesp., No. 224, 
105. ὲ 
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Tregelles, Dr, his New Testament, 201 
seq. 

Tryphzna and Tryphosa, 64 seq. 

tum (not tunc) before consonants, 272. 


“Us 
Udal, Nic., 26. 
Uguitio, 9. 
umerus, umesco, umidus, umor, 284. 


Urbanus, 69. 


Ves 


vehemens (or vemens), a spondee in 
Horace, 271. 

Velde, C. W. M. van de, ‘‘Map of the 
Holy Land,” 346. 

Vercellone’s prospectus of Mai’s edition 
of Cod. B., 211. 

Vergilius (not Virgilius), 283. 

Victor of Antioch, cited in the Catena 
on St Mark, 204. 

Virgil, orthography of, 282 seq.; repu- - 
tation, 286; obscurities of, 267 seq. ; 
Prof. Conington’s edition, 267 seq. ; 
Eel. τ. v. 66, 273; 111. v. 102, 270; 
Iv. vv. 8 and 36 and 46, 278; υ. 49, 
290 seq.; Ὁ. 50, 275; V. ¥. 23, 270; 
VI. VV. 31—40, 274 Seq.; τ. 38, 270; 
VIL. Ὁ. 54, 2713; VIII. v. 29, 280; v. 
58, 316; Hel. X., 269; Georg. τ. 
Ὁ. 142, 270 seq.; vv. 248 and 410, 
271; v. 285, 278; v. 320, 271; we. 
324 and 327, 280; v. 482, 271; 1. 
Ὁ. 247, 279 seq.; wv. 267 seq., 271 
and 279; wv. 282 and 353, 281; », 
317, 272; wv. 336—345, 277 seq.; 
v. 369, 281; v. 425, 279; Ὁ. 514, 279; 
Ill. ¥. 9, 279; v. IOI, 292; v. 126, 
270; UV. 257, 270; v, 261, 280; v, 305, 
272; UV. 309, 272; v. 402, 280; Iv. 
V. 100, 291; ¥. 237, 280; v. 296, 280; 
Ain. V. v. 250 seq., 268; VI. v. 322, 
292; v. 785, 292; XII. v. 235, 270. 

volgus or vulgus, volt or vult, 285, 


We, 


Wagner’s Virgil, 270, 282. 

Waller, Edm., verses on Evelyn’s Lu- 
cretius, 124. 

Whitinton, Rob., 11 ἢ. 

wide and side, 200. 


x. 
Xenophon, Hellen. 11. 2, §§ 15, 20, 295. 


Z. 
Zechariah xiv. v. 16, 260. 
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Class Books for Colleges and Schools. 


1. ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 
ARITHMETIC. For the use of Schools). By BARNARD 


SMITH, M.A. New Edition (1859). 348 pp. Answers to all the Questions. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


KEY to the above. 290 pp. (1856). Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA in their PRINCIPLES and 


APPLICATIONS. With numerous Examples, systematically arranged. rf 
BARNARD SMITH, M.A. Seventh Edition (1860), 696 pp. Crown rho 10s. 6 


ALGEBRA. For the use of COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 
By I. TODHUNTER, M.A. 496 pp. (1858). Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
ll. TRIGONOMETRY. 


INTRODUCTION to PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. For the 
use of Schools. By J.C. SNOWBALL, M.A. Second Edition (1847). 8vo. 5s. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. For Schools and Colleges. By 
I. TODHUNTER, M.A. 272 pp. (1859). Crown 8vo. 5s. 


SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. For Colleges and 
SCHOOLS. By I. TODHUNTER, M.A. 112 pp. (1859). Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. With a numerous Collection of 
Examples. By R. D. BEASLEY, M.A. 106 pp. (1858). Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. With the 


Construction and Use of Tables of Logarithms. By J. C. SNOWBALL, M.A. 
Ninth Edition, 240 pp. (1857). Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Ill. MECHANICS AND HYDROSTATICS. 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE on MECHANICS. With a 
mong tatie: of Examples. By 5. PARKINSON, B.D. 288 pp. (1855). Crown 8vo. 


ELEMENTARY COURSE of MECHANICS and HYDRO- 
STATICS. By J. C. SNOWBALL, M.A. Fourth Edition. “ 110 pp. (1851). 
ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. With numerous Ex- 
epee oe — By J. B. PHEAR, M.A. Second Edition. 156 pp. (1857). 


~ ANALYTICAL STATICS. With numerous Examples. By 
I. TODHUNTER, M.A. Second Edition. 330 pp. (1858). Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


DYNAMICS of a PARTICLE. With numerous Examples. 
By P. G. TAIT, M.A. and W. J. STEELE, M.A. 304 pp. (1856). Crown 8vo, 


A TREATISE on DYNAMICS. By W. P. WILSON, M.A. 
176 pp. (1850). ὅνο, 9s. 6d. 
IV. ASTRONOMY AND OPTICS: 


PLANE ASTRONOMY. Including Explanations of CELES- 
ΠΝ eons AND INSTRUMENTS. By A. R. GRANT, M.A. 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the LUNAR THEORY. 
By H. GODFRAY, M.A. Second Edition. 119 pp. (1859). Crown 8yo. 5s. 6d, 


A TREATISE on OPTICS. By 8S. Parkinson, B.D. 304 pp. 
(1859). Crown 8vo. ‘10s. 6d. 
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V. GEOMETRY AND CONIC SECTIONS. 


GEOMETRICAL TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS. With 
a Collection of Examples. By W. H. DREW, M.A. 121 pp. (1857). 4s. 6d. 
PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY as APPLIED to the 
STRAIGHT LINE and the CONIC SECTIONS. By I. TODHUNTER, M.A. 

Second Edition. 316 pp. (1858). Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS and 
ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. By G. H. PUCKLE, M.A. Second Edition. 264 pp. 
(1856). Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

EXAMPLES of ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY of THREE 


DIMENSIONS. With the Results. Collected by I. TODHUNTER. M.A. 76 pp. 
(1858). Crown 8vo. 4s. 


VI. DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 


THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. With numerous Ex- 


amples. hes TODHUNTER, M.A. Second Edition. 404 pp. (1855). Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6 


THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS, and its APPLICATIONS. 
Me ae ὰ γᾷ Examples. By J. TODHUNTER, M.A. 268 pp. (1857). Crown 

A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. By 
GEORGE BOOLE, F.R.S. 486 pp. (1859). Crown 8vo. 148. 


VII. PROBLEMS AND EXAMPLES. 


A COLLECTION of MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS and 
EXAMPLES. With Answers. By H, A, MORGAN. M.A. 190 pp. (1858). 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

SENATE-HOUSE MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS. With 
SOLUTIONS— 

1848-51. By FERRERS and JACKSON. 8vo. 15s. 6d. 
1848-51. (Riders.) By JAMESON. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

1854. By WALTON and MACKENZIE. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 
1857. By CAMPION and WALTON. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Vill. LATIN. 


HELP to LATIN GRAMMAR; or, the Form and Use of 
Words in Latin. | With Progressive Exercises. By JOSIAH WRIGHT, M.A. 
175 pp. (1855). Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME. A FIRST LATIN 


READING BOOK. By JOSIAH WRIGHT, M.A. Second Edition. 138 pp. 
(1857). Feap. 8vo. 38. 


VOCABULARY and EXERCISES on “The SEVEN KINGS.” 
By JOSIAH WRIGHT, M.A. 94 pp. (1857). Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


A FIRST LATIN CONSTRUING BOOK. By E. Trere, 
M.A. 104 pp. (1855). Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


SALLUST.—CATILINA and JUGURTHA. With English 
eH For Schools. By CHARLES MERIVALE, B.D. Second Edition, 172, 
Ρ. (1858). Feap. 8vo. 4s, 6d. 
PGatilina and Jugurtha may ‘be had separately, price 28, 6d. each. 
JUVENAL. For Schools. With English Notes and an 
Index. By J. E. MAYOR, M.A. 464 pp. (1853). Crown 8yo, 103, 6d. 
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ΙΧ. GREEK. 
HELLENICA; A FIRST GREEK READING BOOK. Being 


a History of Greece, taken from Diodorus and Thucydides. By JOSIAH 
WRIGHT, M.A. Second Edition. 150 pp. (1857). Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


DEMOSTHENES on the CROWN. With English Notes. 


By B. DRAKE, M.A. Srconp Epirion, to which is prefixed ASCHINES 
AGAINST CTESTIPHON. With English Notes. (1860). Fep. 8vo. 58. 


DEMOSTHENES on the CROWN. Translated by J. P. 


‘ NORRIS, M.A. (1850). Crown 8vo. 3s. 


THUCYDIDES. Boox VI. With English Notes and an Inprx. 
By P. FROST, Jun., M.A. 110 pp. (1854). 8vo. 758. 6d. 


ARSCHYLUS. The EUMENIDES. With English Notes and 
Translation. By B. DRAKE, M.A. 144 pp. (1853). 8vo. 78. 6d. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS: With Notes. 
By CHARLES JOHN VAUGHAN, D.D. 157 pp. (1859). 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


X. ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
THE CHILDS GRAMMAR. By E. Trine, M.A. 


Demy 18mo. New Edition. (1857). 18. 


ELEMENTS of GRAMMAR TAUGHT in English. By 
E. THRING, M.A. Second Edition. 136 pp. (1854). Demy 18mo. 2s. 


MATERIALS FOR A GRAMMAR OF THE MODERN 
ENGLISH Fie as By G. H. PARMINTER, M.A.- 220 pp. (1856). 
p- 8yo, 38. 6d, 


ΧΙ. RELIGIOUS. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES. By Archdeacon HARDWICK. . 482 pp. (1853). 
With Maps. Crown 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE 
δυο νος By Archdeacon HARDWICK. 459 pp. (1850). Crown 


HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By 


eee PROCTER, M.A. 464 pp. (1860). . Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
108. 


THE’ CHURCH CATECHISM ILLUSTRATED AND EX- 
she 2 tama By ARTHUR RAMSAY, M.A. 204 pp. (1854). 18mo. cloth. 
38. 6d, 


NOTES FOR LECTURES ON CONFIRMATION: With 


Suitable Prayers. By C.J. VAUGHAN, D.D. Second Edition. 70 pp. (1859). 
Fep. 8vo. 18. 6d. 


HAND-BOOK TO BUTLER’S ANALOGY. By Ὁ. A. 


SWAINSON, M.A. 55 pp. (1856). Crown 8vo. 15s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


DURING THE FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, 
M.A. 5094 pp. (1855). Crown 8yo. cloth. 12s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF ΤῊΝ. CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING 
THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES, AND THE REFORMATION IN ENG- 
LAND. By WILLIAM SIMPSON, M.A. 307 pp. (1857). Fep. 8vo. cloth. 58. 


ANALYSIS OF PALEY’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTI- 
ANITY. By CHARLES H. CROSSE, M.A. 115 pp. (1855). 18mo. 38. 6d. 
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extagit, Books suitable for College and School Prizes. “WAeece 
leaves. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By AnOxp Boy. Seventh ἊΣ 


}: Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 5s. 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


M‘COY.—Contributions to British Paleontology; or, First De- 
scriptions of several hundred Fossil Radiata, Articulata, Mollusca, and Pisces 
from the Tertiary, Cretaceous, Oolitic, and Paleozoic Strata of Great Britain. 
With numerous Woodcuts. By Frepentck McCoy, F.G.S., Professor of 
Natural History in the University of Melbourne. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


MASSON.—Essays, Biographical and Critical; chiefly on the 
English Poets. By DAVID MASSON, M.A. Professor of English 
Literature in University College, London. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
Contents:—I. Shakespeare and Goethe.—II. Milton’s Youth.—III. The 

Three Devils: Luther’s, Milton’s, and Goethe’s.—IV. Dryden, and the 
Literature of the Restoration.—V. Dean Swift.—VI.- Chatterton: a 
Story of the Year 1770.—VII. Wordsworth.—VIII. Scottish Influence 
on British Literature.—IX. Theories of Poetry.—X. Prose and Verse: 
De Quincey. 7 
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MASSON.—British Novelists and their Styles; being a 


Critical Sketch of the History of British Prose Fiction. By DAVID MASSON, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

MASSON.—Life of John Milton, narrated in Connexion 
with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time. Vol. I. 
with Portraits. 18s. : 

MAURICE.—Expository Works on the Holy Scriptures. 

By FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. 
I.—The Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the Old Testament. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


This volume contains Discourses on the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, 
and the beginning of the First Book of Samuel. 

II.—The Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

This volume contains Discourses on Samuel I. andII., KingsI.andII., 
Amos, Joel, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel. 

IiI.—The Unity of the New Testament. 
8vo. cloth, 145. 

This Volume contains Discourses on the Gospels of St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. Luke; the Acts of the Apostles; the Epistles of 
St. James, St. Jude, St. Peter, and St. Paul. 


IV.—The Gospel of St. John; a Series of Discourses. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
V.—The Epistles of St.John; a Series of Lectures on 
Christian Ethics. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
MAURICE.—Expository Works on the Prayer-Book. 
I—The Ordinary Services. 
¥ Second Edition. [Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. θα. 
II.—The Church a Family. Twelve Sermons on the 


Occasional Services. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


MAURICE.—What is Revelation? A Series of Sermons 
on the Epiphany; to which are added Letters to a Theological Student on the 
Bampton Lectures of Mr. Mansex. Crown 8vo. cloth, i0s. 6d. 


MAURICE.— Lectures on Ecclesiastical History. 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
MAURICE.—Theological Essays. 
* Second Edition, with a new Preface and other additions. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


MAURICE.—The Doctrine of Sacrifice deduced from the 


Scriptures. With a Dedicatory Letter to the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MAURICE. —Christmas Day, and other Sermons. 


Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


MAURICE.—The Religions of the World, and their Relations 


to Christianity. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
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MAURICE.—On the Lord’s Prayer. 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
MAURICE.—On the Sabbath Day: the Character of the 
Warrior; and on the Interpretation of History. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d, 
MAURICE.—Learning and Working.—Six Lectures on the 


Foundation of Colleges for Working Men, delivered in Willis’s Rooms, 
London, in June and July, 1854. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


MAURICE.—The Indian Crisis. Five Sermons. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
MAURICE.—Law’s Remarks on the Fable of the Bees. 


Edited, with an Introduction of Eighty Pages, by FREDERICK DENISON 
MAURICE, M.A. Chaplain of Lincoln’sInn. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


MAURICE.—Miscellaneous Pamphlets :— 
I.—Eternal Life and Eternal Death. 


Crown 8vo. sewed, Is. 6d. 


II.—Death and Life. A Sermon. Jn Memoriam @. B. ga. 


8vo. sewed, ls. 


III.—Plan of a Female College for the Help of the Rich 


and of the Poor. 8vo. 6d 


IV.—Administrative Ἄς 


Crown 8vo. 3d. 


V.—The Word “Eternal,” and the Punishment of the 
Wicked. Fifth Thousand. 8vo. 15. 


VI.—The Name “Protestant:” and the English Bishopric 


at Jerusalem. Second Edition. §8vo. 3s. 


VII.—Right and Wrong Methods of Supporting Pro- 


testantism. 8vo. ls. 


VItL.—Thoughts on the Oxford Election of 1847. 
IX.—The Case of Queen’s College, London. 


8vo. Is. 6d. 


X.—The Worship of the Church a Witness for the 


Redemption of the World. 8vo. sewed, 18. 


MAYOR.—Cambridge in the Seventeenth Century. 


2 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, 13s. 
Vol. I. Lives of Nicholas Ferrar. 
Vol. Il. Autobiography of Matthew Robinson. 
By JOHN E. B. MAYOR, M.A. Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 
*,* The Autobiography of Matthew Robinson may be had separately, price 5s. 6d. 


MAYOR.—Early Statutes of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Now first edited with Notes. Royal 8vo. 18s. 
*,* The First Part is now ready for delivery. 
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MAXWELL.—The Stability of the Motion of Saturn’s Rings. 


By J. C. MAXWELL, M.A. Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. 4to, sewed, 6s. 


MOORE.—A New Proof of the Method of Algebra commonly 
called ‘‘Greatest Common Measure.” By B. T. MOORE, B.A., Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6d. 


MORGAN.—A Collection of Mathematical Problems and 
Examples. Arranged in the Different Subjects progressively, with Answers 
to all the Questions. By H. A. MORGAN, M.A., Fellow of Jesus Col- 
lege. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


MORSE.—Working for God; Four Sermons Preached before 
the University of Cambridge. By FRANCIS MORSE, M.A. Incumbent of 
St. John’s, Ladywood, Birmingham. Crown 8vo. sewed, 2s. 6d. 


NAPIER.—Lord Bacon and Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Critical and Biographical Essays. By MACVEY NAPIER, late Editor 


of the Edinburgh Review and of the Encyclopedia Britannica. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


NORRIS.—Ten School-Room Addresses. 


Edited by J. P. NORRIS, M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, and one of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 18mo. sewed, 8d. 


NORWAY AND SWEDEN.—A Long Vacation Ramble in 


1856. By X and Y. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


_ OCCASIONAL PAPERS on UNIVERSITY and SCHOOL 


MATTERS; containing an Account of all recent University Subjects and 
Changes. Two Parts are now ready, price ls. each. 


OLIPHANT.—Agnes Hopetoun’s Schools and Holidays. 
The Experiences of a Little Girl. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “ Mar- 
garet Maitland.” Royal 16mo., cloth, 6s. 


PARKINSON.—A Treatise on Elementary Mechanics. 
For the Use of the Junior Classes at the University, and the Higher Classes in 
Schools. With a Collection of Examples. ByS. PARKINSON, B.D. Fellow 
and Assistant Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. 6d. 


PARMINTER.—Materials for a Grammar of the Modern 
English Language. Designed as a Text-book of Classical Grammar for the 
use of Training Colleges, and the Higher Classes of English Schools. By 
GEORGE HENRY PARMINTER, of Trinity College, Cambridge; Rector 
of the United Parishes of SS. John and George, Exeter. Fcap. 8vo.cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PEROWNE.—“ Al-Adjrumiieh.” 
An Elementary Arabic Grammar. By J. J.S. PEROWNE, B.D. Lecturer 
in Divinity in King’s College, London, and Examining Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Norwich. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


PERRY.—Sermons Preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge. By the Right Rev. CHARLES PERRY, Lord Bishop of Melbourne, 


formerly Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
eloth, 3s. 
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PHEAR.—Elementary Hydrostatics. 


By J. B. Phear, M.A. Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition. Accompanied by numerous Examples, with the Solutions. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 6d. 


PLAIN RULES ON REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS AND 


DEATHS. Crown 8vo. sewed, Id. ; 9d. per dozen; ὅδ. per 100. 


PLATO.—The Republic of Plato. 
Translated into English, with Notes. By Two Fellows of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, (J. Ll]. Davies M.A., and D. J. Vaughan, M.A.) Second 
Edition. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES of ETHICS according to the NEW TESTA- 


MENT. Crown 8vo. sewed, 2s. 


PROCTER.—A History of the Book of Common Prayer: with 
a Rationale of its Offices. By FRANCIS PROCTER, M.A., Vicar of Witton, 
Norfolk, and late Fellow of St. Catherine’s College. Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

*,* This forms part of the Series of Theological Manuals. 


PUCKLE.—An Elementary Treatise on Conic Sections and 
Algebraic Geometry. With a numerous collection of Easy Examples pro- 
gressively arranged, especially designed for the use of Schools and Beginners. 
By G. HALE PUCKLE, M.A., Principal of Windermere College. Second 
Edition, enlarged and improved. Crown 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 


PURTON.—Corporate Life. 
A Sermon Preached before the University of Cambridge. By J.S. PURTON, 
B.D. Fellow and Tutor of St. Catherine’s College. 8vo. sewed, 15. 


RAMSAY.—The Catechiser’s Manual; or, the Church Cate- 
chism illustrated and explained, for the use of Clergymen, Schoolmasters, 
and Teachers. By ARTHUR RAMSAY, M.A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 18mo. cloth, 3s.6d. 


REICHEL.—The Lord’s Prayer and other Sermons. 
By C. P. REICHEL, B.D., Professor of Latin in the Queen’s University; 
Chaplain to his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland; and late Don- 
nellan Lecturer in the University of Dublin. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ROBINSON.—Missions urged upon the State, on Grounds 
both of Duty and Policy. By C.K. ROBINSON, M.A. Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of St. Catherine’s College. Fceap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


RUTH AND HER FRIENDS. A Story for Girls. 


With a Frontispiece. Second Edition. [cap. 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


SALLUST.—Sallust for Schools. 
With English Notes. Second Edition. By CHARLES MERIVALE, 
B.D.; late Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge, &c., Author 
of the ‘‘ History of Rome,” &c. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
‘THE JucurtHA” AND “ THE CATILINA” MAY BE HAD SEPARATELY, price 2s. θα, 
EACH IN CLOTH. 


SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE; or, The Long 
Vacation Ramble of a London Clerk. By the Author of “Tom Brown’s 
School Days.” Illustrated by DoyLe. Eighth Thousand. Imp. lémo. 
cloth, elegant, 8s. 6d. 
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SELWYN.—The Work of Christ in the World. 


Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge. By the Right Rev. 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SELWYN, D.D. Bishop of New Zealand, formerly 
Fellow of St John’s College. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 2s. 


SELWYN.—A Verbal Analysis of the Holy Bible.. 
Intended to facilitate the translation of the Holy Scriptures into Foreign 
Languages. Compiled for the use of the Melanesian Mission. Small folio, 
cloth, 14s. ; 


SIMPSON.--An Epitome of the History of the Christian 
Church during the first Three Centuries and during the Reformation. With 
Examination Papers. By WILLIAM SIMPSON, M.A. Third Edition. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, ds. 

SMITH.—City Poems. 

By ALEXANDER SMITH, Author of ‘‘A Life Drama,” and other Poems, 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. 5s. 


SMITH.—Arithmetic and Algebra, in their Principles and 


Application: with numerous systematically arranged Examples, taken from 
the Cambridge Examination Papers. By BARNARD SMITH, M.A., Fellow 
of St. Peter’s Celiege, Cambridge. Sixth Edition. Crown $8vo. cloth, 
10s. 6d. 


SMITH.—Arithmetic for the use of Schools. 


New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


SMITH.—-A Key to the Arithmetic for Schools. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


SMITH.—The Koran in India. 


By LUMLEY SMITH, Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 8vo. sewed, 2s. 


-SNOWBALL--The Elements of Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry. By J. C. SNOWBALL, M.A. Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SNOWBALL.—Introduction to the Elements of Plane Trigo- 


nometry for the use of Schools. Second Edition. ὅνο. sewed, 5s. 


SNOWBALL.— The Cambridge Course of Elementary 

; Mechanics and Hydrostatics. Adapted for the use of Colleges and Schools. 
With numerous Examples and Problems. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. 


SPRAY. 


Crown 8vo. boards, 3s. 


SWAINSON.—A Handbook to Butler’s Analogy. 
By C. A. SWAINSON, M.A. Principal of the Theological ‘College, and 
Prebendary of Chichester Crown 8vo. sewed, 2s. 


SWAINSON.—The Creeds of the Church in their Relations 
to Holy Scripture and the Conscience of the Christian. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 
ContEnts:—I. Faith in God.—II. Exercise of our Reason —III. Origin and 

Authority of Creeds.—1V. Inductive Proof of the Creeds.—V. Continual 
Guidance of the Spirit.—VI. Test and Application of Scripture.— 
VII. Private Judgment.—VIII. Strengthening of the Judgment and the 
Preparation for Controversy. With an Appendix. 
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TAIT and STEELE.—A Treatise on Dynamics, with nume- 


rous Examples. By P. G. TAIT, Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, 
and Professorof Mathematics in Queen’s College, Belfast, and W. J. STERL E, 
late Fellow of St. Peter’s College. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d 


TAYLOR.—The Restoration of Belief. 
By ISAAC TAYLOR, Esq., Author of ‘The Natural History of Enthu- | 
siasm.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


THEOLOGICAL Manuals. 

CHURCH HISTORY: DURING THE MIDDLE AGES AND THE 
REFORMATION (a.p. 590—1600). By ARCHDEACON HARDWICK. 
With Four Maps, 2 vols. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. each. od 

THE COMMON PRAYER: ITS HISTORY AND RATIONALE. By 
FRANCIS PROCTER. Third Edition. Crown $Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
B.F. WESTCOTT. Crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


*,* Others are in progress, and will be announced in due time. 


THRING.—A Construing Book. 
‘ Compiled by the Rev. EDWARD THRING, M.A. Head Master of Up- 
pingham Grammar School, late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Feap. 
8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THRING.—The Elements of Grammar taught in English. 


Second Edition. 1S8mo. bound in cloth, 2s. 


THRING.—The Child’s Grammar. 


Being the substance of the above, with Examples for Practice. Adapted for 
Junior Classes. A New Edition. 18mo. limp cloth,1s. 


THRING.—Sermons delivered at Uppingham School. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THRING.— School Songs. 
A Collection of Songs for Schools. With the Music arranged for four Voices, 
Edited by EDWARD THRING, M.A., Head Master of Uppingham School, 
and H. RICCIUS. Small folio, 7s. 6d. 


THRUPP.—-Antient Jerusalem: a New Investigation into the 
History, Topography, and Plan of the City, Environs, and Temple. Designed 
principally to illustrate the records and prophecies of Scripture. With Map 
and Plans. By JOSEPH FRANCIS THRUPP, M.A. Vicar of Barrington. 
Cambridge, late Fellow of Trinity College. $8vo. cloth, 158. 


THOMPSON.—A Sermon preached after the Funeral of the 
late DEAN PEACOCK. ΒΥ. H. THOMPSON, M.A., Regius Professor 
of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 15. 


THUCYDIDES, BOOK VI. With English Notes, and a Map. 
By PERCIVAL FROST, Jun. M.A. late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. ὅνο. 7s. 6d. 


TODHUNTER.—A Treatise on the Differential Calculus. 
With numerous Examples. By I. TODHUNTER, M.A., Fellow and 
Assistant Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. » 
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TODHUNTER.—A Treatise on the Integral Calculus. 


With numerous Examples. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


TODHUNTER.— A Treatise on Analytical Statics, with 
numerous Examples. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


TODHUNTER.—A Treatise on Conic Sections, with 


numerous Examples. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


TODHUNTER.—Algebra, for the use of Colleges and Schools. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


TODHUNTER.— Plane Trigonometry for Colleges and 


Schools. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


TODHUNTER.—Examples of Analytical Geometry of Three 


Dimensions. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 


By AN OLD BOY. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


TRENCH.—Synonyms of the New Testament. 
By The Very Rev. RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D. Dean of West- 
minster. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


TRENCH.—Hulsean Lectures for 1845—46. 
ContTENTS. 1.—The Fitness of Holy Scripture for unfolding the Spiritual Life 
of Man. 2.—Christ the Desire of all Nations; or the Unconscious Pro- 
phecies of Heathendom. Fourth Edition. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, δὲ. 


TRENCH.—Sermons Preached before the University of Cam- 


bridge. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


VAUGHAN.—Notes for Lectures on Confirmation. With 
suitable Prayers. By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Head Master of Harrow 
School. Second Edition. Limp cloth, red edges, 1s. 6d. 


VAUGHAN.—Sermons preached in St. John’s Church, 
Leicester, during the years 1855 and 1856. By DAVID J. VAUGHAN, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Incumbent of St. Mark’s, White- 
chapel. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 


VAUGHAN.—Three Sermons on The Atonement. With a 
Preface. By D. J. Vaughan, M.A. Limp cloth, red edges, 15. 6d. 

WAGNER.—Memoir of the Rev. George Wagner, late of St. 
Stephen’s, Brighton. By J. N. SIMPKINSON, M.A. Rector of Brington, 
Northampton. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. 

WATERS OF COMFORT.—A Small Volume of Devotional 
Poetry of a Practical Character. By the Author of ‘‘ Visiting my Relations.’ 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


WESTCOTT.—History of the Canon of the New Testament 
during the First Four Centuries. By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, M.A., 
Assistant Master of Harrow School; late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 

*,* This forms part of the Series of Theological Manuals. 
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WESTCOTT. — Characteristics of the Gospel Miracles. 


Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge. th Notes. By 
B. F. WESTCOTT, M.A., Author of ‘‘History of the New Testament 
Canon.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


-WILSON.—The Five Gateways of Knowledge. 

By GEORGE WILSON, M.D., F.R.S.E., Regius Professor of Technology im 
the University of Edinburgh. Second Edition, Fcap.8vo. cloth, 2s. éd. 
or in.Paper Covers, ls. 

WILSON.—The Progress of the Telegraph. 
Fcap. 8vo. 15. 

WILSON.—A Treatise on Dynamics. 
By W. P. WILSON, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge,and Professor of - 
Mathematics in the University of Melbourne. 8vo. bds. 9s. 6d. 


WORSHIP OF GOD AND FELLOWSHIP AMONG MEN. 
A Series of Sermons on Public Worship. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
By F. ἢ. Maurice, M.A. T. J. Rowsett, M.A. J. Lu. DaAviEs, MSs 
and D. J. VAUGHAN, M.A. 


WRIGHT.—The Iliad of Homer. 
Translated into English Verse by J. C. WRIGHT, M.A. Translator of Dante. 
Crown 8vo. Books I.—VI. 5s. 


WRIGHT.—Hellenica; or, a History of Greece in Greek, 
as related by Diodorus and Thucydides, being a First Greek Reading 
Book, with Explanatory Notes, Critical and Historical. By J. WRIGAT, 
M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Head-Master of Sutton Coldfield 
Grammar School. Second Edition, with a VocasuLary. 12mo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

WRIGHT.—A Help to Latin Grammar; 
or, the Form and Use of Words in Latin. With Progressive Exercises. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. θα. 

WRIGHT.—The Seven Kings of Rome: 

An easy Narrative, abridged from the First Book of Livy by the omission of 
difficult passages, being a First Latin Reading Book, with Grammatical 
Notes. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 

WRIGHT.—A Vocabulary and Exercises on the “ Seven 
Kings of Rome.” Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

*,.* The Vocabulary and Exercises may also be had bound up with ‘* The Seven 

Kings of Rome.” Price 5s. cloth. 


THE JOURNAL 
CLASSICAL AND SACRED PHILOLOGY. 


No. XI. 4s. 
Vols. I. to III. are now ready, 12s. 64. each, cloth lettered. 
CASES CAN BE HAD FOR BINDING THE VOLUMES. 


R.C CLAY, PRINTER, BREAD STREET HILL. 
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